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Sadler's Wells Theatre 
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April 14 to May 3 May 8 to 17 May 19 to 24 
NEDERL ANDS THE STUDIOTHEATRE THE 
hie FROM Le ee THE ATRE OF 
6 Different Programmes 9 Ballets PRAGUE 


14 London Premieres 7 London Premieres 


3 Different Programmes Founder and Artistic Director: 
nee JIRL SRNEC 
NEW OPERA ORCHESTRA and Artistic Di ~ 
CHORUS rtistic Director: PAVEL SMOK 
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BEST IN TOWN 


Play: The Ruling Class. 

Revival: A Flea in Her Ear. 

American Musical: Fiddler on the Roof. 
British Musical: Canterbury Tales. 
Whodunit: The Mousetrap. 


TEN AT THE TOP 


Longest runs in London on May 1 


The Mousetrap ... = ae - 6,826 
The Black and White Minstrel Show 4,324 
Charlie Girl A ” ioe 1,409 
There’s a Girl in my Soup ... - a ... 1,201 
Fiddler on the Roof ... a ts he ne 930 
Canterbury Tales BL, ae bee “a as 463 
Hadrian VII... ead bia ue me ie 429 
Not Now, Darling... ae en hi we 367 
The Man Most Likely to __... sh sa sen 341 
Hair ee ee ra ste is ve 244 
THEATRES 


ADELPHI Charlie Girl 

ALDWYCH World Theatre Season: Théatre de la Cité to April 
26; Theatre Behind the Gate, April 28-May 3; Negro En- 
semble Company, May 5-17; Greek Art Theatre, May 19-31; 
Anna Magnani Company, June 2-7 

AMBASSADORS The Mousetrap 

APOLLO Forty Years On 

CAMBRIDGE Ann Veronica 

COMEDY Mixed Doubles 

CRITERION Brief Lives 

DRURY LANE Mame 

DUCHESS The Au Pair Man (opens April 23) 

DUKE OF YORK’S The Price 

FORTUNE Just a Show (to April 26) 

GARRICK The Giveaway 

GLOBE There’s a Girl in my Soup 

HAMPSTEAD Theatre Club Before You Go (to April 26). The 
Black Swan Winter (opens May 5) 

HAYMARKET Hadrian VII 

HER MAJESTY’S Fiddler on the Roof 

LYRIC Plaza Suite 

MERMAID Lock Up Your Daughters 

NEW Anne of Green Gables 

OLD VIC National Theatre Company: Home and Beauty; H; 
Love’s Labour’s Lost; Three Sisters. The Way of the World 
opens May 1 

PALACE Belle Starr (opens April 30) 

PALLADIUM Variety 

PHOENIX Canterbury Tales 

PICCADILLY The Ruling Class 

PRINCE OF WALES’ Cat Among the Pigeons 

QUEEN’S What the Butler Saw 

ROUNDHOUSE Hamlet (to April 26) 

ROYAL COURT In Celebration (opens April 22). Theatre 
Upstairs: The Enoch Show (April 23 to May 10) 

ST MARTIN’S Out of the Question 

SAVILLE Queen Passionella and the Sleeping Beauty 

SAVOY The Secretary Bird 

SHAFTESBURY Hair 

STRAND Not Now, Darling 

VAUDEVILLE The Man Most Likely to... 

VICTORIA PALACE The Black and White Minstrel Show (to 
May 24) 

WESTMINSTER Hide Out 

WHITEHALL Dead Silence 

WYNDHAWM’S The Boys in the Band 


FIRST NIGHTS 


April 22—In Celebration 

Royal Court, Sloane Square, SW1. SLOane 1745 

Lindsay Anderson directs a new play by David Storey. The setting 
is a celebration party for a fortieth wedding anniversary, haunted 
by the ghost of Little Jamey, the couple’s eldest son who died in 
childhood. The cast is led by Alan Bates, with Bill Owen, Con- 
stance Chapman, James Bolam and Fulton Mackay. 


April 23—The Au Pair Man 

Duchess, Catherine Street, WC2. TEMple Bar 8243 

Joan Greenwood stars with Irish actor Donal McCann in Hugh 
Leonard’s comedy which had its first performance at the 1968 
Dublin Festival. Ted Kotcheff directs, and the set is designed by 
Patrick Murray. 


April 28—Three Sisters 

Aldwych, WC2. 836 6404 

World Theatre Season. The Theatre Behind the Gate company 
from Czechoslovakia open their week’s visit with Chekhov’s 
comedy, directed by Otomar Krejca and designed by Josef 
Svoboda. 


April 30—Belle Starr 

Palace, Cambridge Circus, W1. 437 6834 

Betty Grable stars in a new musical about the Wild West by 
Warten Douglas based on the original story by Jerry Schafer. She 
plays the owner of a saloon frequented by such notorious 
characters as Jesse James, Calamity Jane and Billy the Kid. Music 
by Steve Allen, direction by Jerry Schafer, choreography by Jack 
Card. Apart from its American star, the show has a British cast. 


April 30—Conduct Unbecoming 

Bristol Old Vic, Theatre Royal. Bristol 24388 

The world premiere of a play by Barry England, whose recent 
first novel, Figures in a Landscape, has been highly praised. The 
action takes place in India in the late 1800s, and explores the 
dangerous and frequently brutal and childish codes and conven- 
tions which sustained so many closed masculine communities in 
the Empire’s heyday. 


May 1—The Single-Ended Rope 

Aldwych, WC2. 836 6404 

World Theatre Season. The Theatre Behind the Gate company, 
again directed by Otomar Krejca, in farces by Johann Nestroy, 
the last and wittiest of the Viennese popular playwrights. 


May 1—The Way of the World 

Old Vic, Waterloo Road, SE1. 928 7616 

Congreve’s great Restoration comedy. His central characters, a 
pair of exquisitely civilised lovers, are played by Geraldine 
McEwan as Millamant and Robert Lang as Mirabell. John 
Moffatt joins the Company to play Fainall, with Jane Wenham 
as Mrs Marwood, Hazel Hughes as Lady Wishfort and Edward 
Hardwicke as Witwoud. Michael Langham directs. 


May 3—The Green Cockatoo/An Hour of Love 

Aldwych, WC2. 836 6404 

World Theatre Season. The Theatre Behind the Gate company’s 
final production is a double bill of plays by Arthur Schnitzler 
and Josef Topol. The first, by the author of La Ronde, is set in 
the Paris of 1789, and the second, by the company’s resident 
dramatist, is typical of the author’s poetic and provocative style. 


May 5—The Black Swan Winter 

Hampstead Theatre Club, 98 Avenue Road, NW3. 722 9301 

A new play by John Hale, with Eric Thompson, Margery Mason 
and Esmond Knight. The author directs. 


MORE FIRST NIGHTS 

May 5—Song of the Lusitanian Bogey 

Aldwych, WC2. 836 6404 

World Theatre Season. The Negro Ensemble Company from New 
York in Peter Weiss’s documentary written expressly with a Negro 
company in mind. It is a bitter and savage pageant of the rape 
of Angola and Mozambique by their Portuguese colonisers. 
May 14—The Caucasian Chalk Circle ? 

Chichester Festival Theatre, Oaklands Park. Chichester 86333 
Topol plays Azdak with Heather Sears as Grusha, Michael 
Aldridge as a Lawyer, Harold Innocent as the Fat Prince and 
Patricia Routledge as the Mother-in-Law in Brecht’s play, directed 
by Peter Coe. The opening production of the 1969 Chichester 
Festival. 

May 15—The Winter’s Tale 

Royal Shakespeare, Stratford-upon-Avon. S on A 2271 

Judi Dench doubles the réles of Hermione and Perdita in Trevor 
Nunn’s production. Leontes is played by Barrie Ingham with 
Brenda Bruce as Paulina and Richard Pasco as Polixenes. 


May 15—The Trial of Joan of Arc 

University Theatre, Manchester 

The 69 Theatre Company present the sixth and final production 
of their first Manchester season—the world premiere of a play 
by Gerard McLarnon based on the documented evidence of the 
time of the trial of the Maid of Orleans, following the story from 
her arrest to her burning. Dilys Hamlett plays Joan, with a 
supporting male cast of 35 directed by Braham Murray. 
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PLAYS 

THE BLACK SWAN WINTER (Hampstead Theatre Club, 722 
9301) A new play by John Hale, directed by the author, starring 
Eric Thompson, Margery Mason and Esmond Knight. (May 5 to 
24.) 

BRIEF LIVES (Criterion, Whi 3216) Roy Dotrice as John Aubrey 
in Patrick Garland’s adaptation of the seventeenth-century diaries. 
A panoply of life in England at that time as seen through the 
eyes of an antiquarian and a gossip of genius. Evs 8.30, mats Fri 
and Sat 6. Curtain: 10.35. 

H (National Theatre, Old Vic, 928 7616) A new play by Charles 
Wood, subtitled Monologues at Front of Burning Cities. Its theme 
18 the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, and H is General Have- 
lock, hero of that campaign. Directed by Geoffrey Reeves and 
designed by Michael Annals. The cast is headed by Robert Lang, 
Gerald James, Paul Curran, Kenneth Mackintosh, John McEnery 
and Frank Wylie. In repertory. Evs 7.30, mats 2.15. Curtain: 
10.30. 

HADRIAN VII (Haymarket, Whi 9832) Douglas Rain now plays 
the name part in Peter Luke’s play based on the semi-autobio- 
graphical fantasy of Frederick ‘Baron Corvo’ Rolfe. Peter Dews 
directs. Evs 7.45, mat Wed 2.30, Sat 5 and 8.15. Running time: 
24 hours. Transferred from the Mermaid. 


HAMLET (Roundhouse, 485 8073) The Free Theatre production, 
directed by Tony Richardson, with Nicol Williamson as Hamlet, 
Marianne Faithfull as Ophelia, Anthony Hopkins as Claudius, 
Mark Dignam as Polonius and Roger Livesey as the First Player 
and Gravedigger. Evs 7.45, Sat mat 2.30. (To April 26.) 


IN CELEBRATION (Royal Court, Slo 1745) David Storey’s new 
play, directed by Lindsay Anderson. The action takes place against 
the background of a fortieth wedding anniversary party. Alan 
Bates plays one of the couple’s sons, and casting also includes Bill 
Owen, Constance Chapman, James Bolam and Fulton Mackay. 
Opens April 22. 


THE PRICE (Duke of York’s, Tem 5122) Arthur Miller’s latest 
play, set in the attic of an old house where two brothers meet 
after many years. This is the full Broadway production, directed 
by the author, with Albert Salmi, Kate Reid, Harold Gary and 
Shepperd Strudwick. The designer is Boris Aronson. Evs 8.15, Sat 
6 and 8.40, Wed 2.45. Running time: 2 hrs 5 mins. 


THREE SISTERS (National Theatre, Old Vic, 928 7616) Laurence 
Olivier’s production of Chekhov’s ‘gentle symphony’, with Joan 
Plowright, Louise Purnell and Jeanne Watts as the sisters and 
Robert Stephens as Vershinin. Evs 7.30, mats 2.15. In repertory. 
Curtain: 10.20. (To April 26.) 
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WORLD THEATRE SEASON (Aldwych, Tem 6404) Roger 
Planchon’s Théatre de la Cité (France) ir Racine’s Bérénice and 
Moliére’s Georges Dandin, to April 26; Otomar Krejca’s Theatre 
Behind the Gate (Czechoslovakia) in Chekhov’s Three Sisters, 
Nestroy’s The Single-Ended Rope, and Schnitzler’s The Green 
Cockatoo in a double bill with Josef Topol’s An Hour of Love, 
April 28-May 3; The Negro Ensemble Company (New York) in 
Peter Weiss’ The Song of the Lusitanian Bogey and Ray Mclver’s 
God Is a (Guess What?), May 5-17; Karolos Koun’s Greek Art 
Theatre in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex and Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, 
May 19-31; and the Anna Magnani Company (Italy) in Giovanni 
Verga’s La Lupa, June 2-7. For details see First Night list, page 
5, and World Theatre Season feature in this and last month’s 
issues. Evs 7.30, mats 2.30, first perfs 7. 


COMEDIES 

THE AU PAIR MAN (Duchess, Tem 8243) Joan Greenwood stars 
with Donald McCann in Hugh Leonard’s two-character comedy, 
first seen at the 1968 Dublin Theatre Festival. Ted Kotcheff 
directs. Opens April 23. | 

BEFORE YOU GO (Hampstead Theatre Club, 722 9301) Toby 
Robins and Dinsdale Landen in a comedy by Lawrence Holof- 
cener. (To April 26.) 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND (Wyndham’s, Tem 3028) A success- 
ful American play by Mart Crowley, still running off-Broadway, 
which is an intensive study of personal relationships among 
homosexuals. The setting is a party in Manhattan, and the cast of 
nine are all from the original New York production. Mon-Thur 
8, Fri and Sat 6 and 8.45. Running time: 2 hrs 10 mins. 


CAT AMONG THE PIGEONS (Prince of Wales’, Whi 8681) 
Elizabeth Seal and Richard Briers in Feydeau’s farce Fil a la 
Patte, adapted by John Mortimer, directed by Jacques Charon 
and designed by Andre Levasseur, the trio responsible for the 
National Theatre’s big Feydeau success, A Flea in Her Ear. 


FORTY YEARS ON (Apollo, Ger 2663) John Gielgud stars in 
Alan Bennett’s comedy—a review of English history as seen in 
the performance of a school play. Also in the cast of thirty-five 
are the author, Dorothy Reynolds, Paul Eddington and Nora 
Nicholson. Patrick Garland directs. Evs 8, Thur and Sat 6 and 
8.45. Running time: 24 hrs. 

THE GIVEAWAY (Garrick, Tem 4601) Rita Tushingham, Dandy 
Nichols and Roy Hudd in a new comedy by Ann Jellicoe. Set in 
a corner of suburbia, the story is concerned with the extraordin- 
ary effects on ordinary people when one of them wins a monstrous 
prize in a competition. The director is Richard Eyre, of the Royal 
Lyceum, Edinburgh, where the production had its first perform- 
ance in February. 

HOME AND BEAUTY (National Theatre, Old Vic, 928 7616) 
Geraldine McEwan as Victoria, with Robert Stephens and Robert 
Lang as her two husbands in Somerset Maugham’s comedy, 
directed by Frank Dunlop. Laurence Olivier now plays the réle 
of the solicitor, A B Raham. In repertory. Evs 7.30, mats 2.15. 
Curtain: 9.50. (To April 25.) 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST (National Theatre, Old Vic, 928 7616) 
Joan Plowright plays Rosaline with Jeremy Brett as Berowne, 
Ronald Pickup as Don Armado and Paul Curran as Holofernes 
in a new production of Shakespeare’s comedy directed by 
Laurence Olivier. In repertory. Evs 7.30, mats 2.15. Curtain: 10.10. 


THE MAN MOST LIKELY TO .. . (Vaudeville, Tem 4871) 
Leslie Phillips, Dermot Walsh and Diane Hart in a new comedy 
by the North Country playwright Joyce Rayburn. Leslie Phillips 
also directs. Evs 8, Thurs 2.30, Sats 5 and 8. Curtain: 10.5. 
MIXED DOUBLES (Comedy, 930 2578) An entertainment based 
on nine one-act plays about marriage. Writers include Harold 
Pinter, John Bowen, Lyndon Brook, Michael Frayn and Alun 
Owen. Performed by Vivien Merchant, Nigel Stock, Andree Melly, 
Oscar Quitak and Victor Maddern. Evs 8, Fri and Sat 6 and 8.40, 


NOT NOW, DARLING (Strand, Tem 2660) Donald Sinden and 
Bernard Cribbins in a new farce by Ray Cooney and John Chap- 
man which takes place in the luxurious salon of a West End 
furrier. Patrick Cargill directs. Evs 8.15, Sats 6 and 8.40, Weds 3. 
Running time: 2 hrs. 


OUT OF THE QUESTION (St Martin’s, Tem 1443) Gladys 
Cooper, Michael Denison, Dulcie Gray, Helen Cherry and David 
Knight in a new comedy by Ira Wallach, directed by Nigel 
Patrick. Evs 8, Sat 5 and 8, mats Wed 2.30. Curtain: 10.10. 


PLAZA SUITE (Lyric, Ger 3686) Rosemary Harris and Paul 
Rogers co-star in a new triple bill of comedies by Neil Simon. 
They are completely unrelated in mood and character but are all 
set in the same locale—a suite in New York’s Plaza Hotel. The 
plays opened on Broadway last season and are still running 
successfully there. Evs 8, Sat 6 and 8.40, Wed 2.45. Running time: 
24 hrs. 


THE RULING CLASS (Piccadilly, Ger 4506) The highly-praised 
Nottingham Playhouse production of Peter Barnes’ Jacobean- 
type farce in a modern setting—a savage attack on attitudes rather 
than individuals. The cast of twenty-two is headed by Derek 
Godfrey, and Stuart Burge directs. Evs 7.30, mats Wed and Sat 3. 
Curtain: 10.15. 


THE SECRETARY BIRD (Savoy, Tem 8888) Kenneth More 
stars in a new comedy by William Douglas-Home about a success- 
ful middle-aged novelist and his strategies to save his marriage 
when his young wife (played by Jane Downs) finds herself attrac- 
ted to a philandering stockbroker. Evs 8, Sat 5 and 8. Curtain: 
LOLS: 


THERE’S A GIRL IN MY SOUP (Globe, Ger 1592) Terence 
Frisby’s long-running comedy about a fortyish food journalist 
(played by Peter Byrne) and his affair with a jet-propelled girl- 
friend (Belinda Carroll). Mon-Fri 8.15, Sats 6 and 8.40, mats 
Wed 2.30. Running time: 24 hrs. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD (National Theatre, Old Vic, 928 
7616) Classic Restoration comedy by William Congreve. The ‘ex- 
quisitely civilised’ pair of lovers, Millamant and Mirabell, are 
played by Geraldine McEwan and Robert Lang. Michael Lang- 
ham directs. In repertory from May 1. 


WHAT THE BUTLER SAW (Queen’s, 734 1166) Joe Orton’s last 
play. a farcical comedy co-starring Ralph Richardson and Coral 
Browne. with Stanley Baxter, Peter Bayliss, Julia Foster and Hay- 
ward Morse. Director: Robert Chetwyn. Evs 8.15, Sat 6 and 8.45, 
mat Thurs 3. Running time: 2 hrs. 


THRILLERS 


DEAD SILENCE (Whitehall, Whi 6692) Alfred Marks in a 
thriller by Monte Doyle. The director is Jordan Lawrence, and 
casting also includes Peggy Thorpe-Bates, Emrys Jones and 
Russell Napier. Tues and Thur 8, Wed, Fri and Sat 5.40 and 8.40. 
Running time: 2 hrs 10 mins. 


MOUSETRAP, THE (Ambassadors, Tem 1171) London’s longest- 
running production, now in its 17th year. Evs 8, Tues 2.45, Sats 5. 
Curtain: 10.20. ; 


MUSICALS 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES (New, Tem 3878) A new musical 
based on L M Montgomery’s best-selling novel about a red-headed 
tomboy orphan. Polly James, who co-starred with Tommy Steele 
in the Broadway production of Half a Sixpence, plays Anne, with 
Barbara Hamilton and Hiram Sherman as the middle-aged couple 
who adopt her. Mon-Thur 7.30, Fri and Sat 5 and 8.15. 


ANN VERONICA (Cambridge, Tem 6056) The musical based on 
H G Wells’ novel, with book by the author’s son, Frank Wells, 
and Ronald Gow. Music by Cyril Ornadel. Lyrics by David Croft, 


who also directs. Mary Millar plays the name part, co-starred with 
Arthur Lowe and Hy Hazell. Production first seen at the Belgrade, 
Coventry. 


BELLE STARR (Palace, Ger 6834) Betty Grable makes her Euro- 
pean stage debut as the notorious Wild West beauty whose saloon 
is the setting for a party attended by such characters as Jesse 
James, Billy the Kid, Calamity Jane and Killer Malone. This 
lavish production is presented and directed by Jerry Schafer, who 
also wrote the original story. Music is by Steve Allen with book 
by Warren Douglas. Opens April 30. 


CANTERBURY TALES (Phoenix, Tem 8611) Nevill Coghill’s 
version of four of Chaucer’s Tales, dramatised by Professor Cog- 
hill and Martin Starkie, with music by Richard Hill and John 
Hawkins. Cast includes George Benson, Wynne Clark, Kenneth 
J Warren, Nicky Henson and Daniel Thorndike. Evs 7.30, mats 
Weds 2.30 and Sats 5 and 8.15. Running time: 23 hrs. 


CHARLIE GIRL (Adelphi, Tem 7611) Anna Neagle with Gerry 
Marsden and Derek Nimmo in Hugh and Margaret Williams’ 
comedy musical now in its 4th year. Evs 7.30, Sat 5.30 and 8.30, 
Thurs 3 and 7.30. Running time: 23 hrs. 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF (Her Majesty's, Whi 6606) Success- 
ful American musical now in its second year in London. Alfie 
Bass and Avis Bunnage play the milkman, Tevye, and his wife, 
who have five marriageable daughters and live in Czarist Russia. 
Directed and choreographed by Jerome Robbins. Evs 7.30, Weds 
and Sats 2.30 Curtain: 10.40. 


HAIR (Shaftesbury, Tem 6596) The American ‘tribal love-rock’ 
musical which has played both off and on Broadway. The director 
is Tom O’Horgan, the man responsible for the original produc- 
tion. but the company is a London-recruited one led by Annabel 
Leventon. Paul Nicholas and Oliver Tobias. Book and lyrics by 
Gerome Ragni and James Rado, music by Galt MacDermot, Evs 
8, Fri and Sat 5.30 and 8.40. Running time: 2 hrs 35 mins. 


LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS (Mermaid, 248 7656) The 
Mermaid celebrates its 10th birthday with a revival of one of its 
biggest successes, Henry Fielding’s play adapted by Bernard Miles 
and designed by Sean Kenny with music by Laurie Johnson and 
lyrics by Lionel Bart. Russell Hunter and Veronica Clifford play 
Mr and Mrs Squeezum with Anna Dawson as Fitlaret and Colin 
Bell as Ramble. Evs 6 and 8.40. 


MAME (Drury Lane, Tem 8108) Ginger Rogers stars in the 
Bernard Delfont/Harold Fielding production of the American 
musical success based on the novel Aunty Mame by Patrick 
Dennis. Margaret Courtenay, Barry Kent and Ann Beach play 
important supporting rdles, and the director is Lawrence Kasha. 
Book by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E Lee, music and lyrics by 
Jerry (Hello, Dolly) Herman. Evs 8, Wed and Sat 2.30. Curtain: 
10.50. 


REVUES/VARIETY Etc. 


BLACK AND WHITE MINSTREL SHOW, THE (Victoria 
Palace, Vic 1317). Evs 6.15 and 8.45. The record-breaking TV 
spectacular. Running time: 2 hrs. (Ends May 24.) 


THE ENOCH SHOW (Theatre Upstairs, Royal Court, Slo 1745) 
Barry Hanson is both author and director of this revue-type enter- 
tainment which includes extracts from its eponymous hero’s Par- 
liamentary speeches. The cast includes Nigel Hawthorne, Jack 
Shepherd and Henry Woolf, and among contributors to the script 
are Edward Bond, Peter Gill, Christopher Hampton and Heath- 
cote Williams. Evs at 8. 


JUST A SHOW (Fortune, 836 2238) Barry Humphries, the Austra- 
lian comedian, in a new revue staged by Eleanor Fazan and pre- 
sented by Peter Bridge. Evs 8.15, Sat 5.30 and 8.30. Running time: 
21 hrs. To April 26. 


QUEEN PASSIONELLA AND THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
(Saville, Tem 4011) Danny La Rue stars in Tom Arnold’s Christ- 
mas production, which has book by Bryan Blackburn and choreo- 
graphy by Paddy Stone and Norman Maen. Alan Haynes plays 
the Queen Mother and the company also includes Ray Fell, 
Dorothy Dampier and Jackie Sands. Evs 7.30, Wed, Thur and Sat 
mats 2.45. Curtain: 10.45. 


VARIETY (Palladium, Ger 7373) Val Doonican heads the bill for 
21 weeks, followed on May 5 by a new programme featuring 
Max Bygraves. 
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CASTS AND CREDITS OF 


Before You Go 


By Lawrence Holofcener. Presented at Hampstead 
Theatre Club on April 7, 1969. Directed by Leon 
Major, designed by Brian Currah. 

Sylvia, Toby Robins; Stanley, Dinsdale Landen; 
Mickey Michael Malcolm Magillicuddy, Zoe. 


Reviewed by Helen Dawson, page 52 
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Dead Silence 


By Monte Doyle. Presented by David Conyers, for 
Associated London Theatre, and James Verner, for 
Bloomsbury Plays Ltd, at the Whitehall on March 
19, 1969. Directed by Jordan Lawrence, designed 
by Hutchinson Scott, costumes devised by Herbert 
Sidon, lighting by Michael Northen. 

Det Chief Inspector Samuel Newton, Alfred Marks; 
Sydney Oliver, Emrys Jones; Mrs _ Winifred 
Masters, Peggy Thorpe-Bates; Det Chief Superinten- 
dent Clyde, Russell Napier; Det Sgt Bob Brown, 
John Horsley; PC James, Anthony King; Det 
Constable Harris, lain Blair; Det Sgt Toby Gerrard, 
John D Collins; Jocie Patterson, Elisabeth Murray; 
Carol Shaw, Carol Passmore; Doctor Hudson, 
Brian Badcoe; Len Ferris, Carl Rigg. 


Reviewed by Peter Willis, page 28 


Dutch Uncle 


By Simon Gray. Presented by the Royal Shake- 
speare Company in association with H M Tennent 
Ltd and Ernest Hecht at the Aldwych on March 
26, 1969. Directed by Peter Hall, designed and 
lit by John Bury, costumes by Shirley Russell. 

Mr Godboy, Warren Mitchell; May Godboy, Megs 
Jenkins; Eric Hoyden, John Alderton; Inspector 
Hawkins, Patrick Magee; Doris Hoyden, Frances 
de la Tour; Police Constable Hedderley, Nigel 
Anthony. 


Reviewed by John Russell Taylor, p. 16 
Photographed by Reg Wilson 


-playbills 


FIRST NIGHTS REVIEWED THIS MONTH 


The Company: Petronella Barker, Oliver Cotton, 
John Grillo, Tom Kempinski, Pauline Munro, 
Henry Woolf. 


Reviewed by Frank Cox, page 29 


Hamlet 


By William Shakespeare. Presented by th 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre on March 12, 1969, 
Directed by Peter Dews, designed by Finlay James, 
fight by John Greenwood. 

Hamlet, Richard Chamberlain; Claudius, David 
King; Gertrude, Linda Polan; Ophelia, Gemma 
Jones; Polonius, Brian Oulton; Laertes, David 
Weston; Horatio, Keith Drinkel; Ghost, Tim 
Fearon; Rosencrantz, James Warwick; Guildenstern, 
Christopher Masters; First Player, Desmond 
McNamara; Second Player, Jane Freeman; Third 
Player, David Kincaid; Fourth Player, Roderick 
Smith: Fortinbras, Jeffrey Shankley; Osric, David 
Kincaid; 1st Gravedigger, Desmond McNamara; 
2nd Gravedigger; Jonathan Mallard; Priest, Tim 
Fearon; Francisco, Jonathan Mallard; Barnardo, 
Paul Henry; Marcellus, Jeffrey Shankley; Captain 
to Fortinbras, Paul Henry; Palace Messenger, Ian 
Michael; Sailor, Rayner Bourton; Soldiers, Cour- 
tiers, etc: Chrissy Iddon, Jinnie Schiele, Paul 
Burlingham, Stephen Morris. 


Reviewed by Frank Cox, page 27 


Have You Any Dirty Washing, 
Mother Dear? 


By Clive Exton. Presented by Hampstead Theatre 
Club on March 10, 1969. Directed by Ted Kotcheff. 
designed by Neville Green, lighting by Christopher 
Bazeley, sound by David Cain. 

Norman Haggard, Roddy Maud-Roxby; Anthur 
Bentwood, Glynn Edwards; Henry Chandler, 
Anthony Nicholls; Miranda Muir, Liz Ashley; 
Michael Beamish, Emrys Leyshon; Ann _ Swink, 
Dorothy Alison: George O’Neill, Leonard Trolley; 
Secretary, Christine Pilgrim. 


Reviewed by Helen Dawson, page 28 


Early Morning 


By Edward Bond. Presented by the English Stage 
Company at the Royal Court on March 13, 1969. 
Directed by William Gaskill, designed by Deirdre 
Clancy, lighting by Andy Phillips. 

Queen Victoria, Moira Redmond; Florence 
Nightingale, Shirley Anne Field; Prince Albert, 
Nigel Hawthorne; Disraeli, Henry Woolf; Prince 
Arthur, Jack Shepherd; Prince George, Tom 
Chadbon; Lord Chamberlain, Peter Needham; 
Gladstone, John Barrett; Lord Mennings, Peter 
Blythe; Len, Kenneth Cranham; Joyce, Queenie 
Watts; Corporal Jones, Brian Croucher; Private 
Griss, Billy Hamon; Doctor, James Hazeldine; 
Officer, Peter Sproule; Ned, Don Hawkins. 


Reviewed by Martin Esslin, page 24 
Photographed by Douglas Jeffery 


Erogenous Zones 


By Mike Stott. Amn entertainment of ten short 
sketches based on the American strip cartoon. 
Presented at the Theatre Upstairs at the Royal 
Court by the English Stage Company on April 2, 
1969. Directed by Geoffrey Reeves, designed by 
John Gunter. 
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Just a Show 


One-man revue by and with Barry Humphries. 
A Howard & Wyndham Group production pre- 
sented by Peter Bridge at the Fortune on March 
17, 1969. Directed by Eleanor Fazan. Musical 
accompaniment by Josie Bradly. 


Reviewed by Robert Waterhouse, 
page 27 
Photographed by Houston Rogers 


Lock Up Your Daughters 


Musical based on a play by Henry Fielding. Music 
by Laurie Johnson, lyrics by Lionel Bart, adapta- 
tion by Bernard Miles. Presented at the Mermaid 
on March 31, 1969. Directed by Bernard Miles, 
designed by Sean Kenny. Orchestra directed by 
Derek New. 

Squeezum, Russell Hunter; Mrs Squeezum, 
Veronica Clifford; Hilaret, Anna Dawson; Ramble, 
Colin Bell; Cloris, Valerie Verdon; Constant, 
Michael McGovern; Dabble, John Ruddock; 
Worthy, Douglas Milvain; Brazencourt, Brian 
Osborne; Faithful, Glenn Williams; Staff, Ron 
Pember; Gentleman, Jan Sharp; Quill, Juan 


Moreno; Sotmore, Godfrey James; A Wench, 
Angela Eaton; Politic, Morris Sweden; Watchmen: 
Anthony Jackson, Carlo Mansi; Citizens, Linkmen: 
Jain Brown, Emma McNulty, Jill Shilling, Tilly 
Tremayne, Joscelyn Mason, David Pugh, Stephen 
Barrow, John Lane, Pat O’Brien, Roy Woods. 


Reviewed by Robert Cushman, page 30 
Photographed by Media 


Pericles 


By William Shakespeare. Presented by the Royal 
Shakespeare Company at Stratford-upon-Avon on 
April 2, 1969. Directed by Terry Hands, designed 
by Timothy O’Brien, music composed by Guy 
Woolfenden, lighting by Christopher Morley. 
Pericles, Yan Richardson; Gower/Helicanus, Emrys 
James; Thaisa/Marina, Susan Fleetwood; Antio- 
chus, Morgan Sheppard; Thaliard, Alton Kumalo; 
Daughter of Antiochus, Juliet Aykroyd; Cleon, 
Geoffrey Hutchings; Marshal in Tharsus, Boyd 
Mackenzie; Dionyza, Brenda Bruce; Leonine, Alton 
Kumalo; Simonides, Derek Smith; Lychorida, Janet 
Henfrey; Cerimon, Sydney Bromley; Philemon, 
Basil Clarke; Diana, Lisa Harrow; Poor Man, 
Philip Taylor; Servant, James Vallon; Boult, 
Morgan Sheppard; Bawd, Brenda Bruce; Lysima- 
chus, David Baillie; Pandar, Geoffrey Hutchings; 
Marina in the final scene, Susan Sheers; Fisherman, 
Denis Holmes; Pilch, Anthony Pedley; Patchbreech, 
Roger Rees; Marshal in Pentapolis, Basil Clarke; 
Simonides’ Lords: Philip Taylor, James Vallon, 
Michael Shannon; Lords, Knights, Sailors, Gentle- 
men: Roger Rees, Philip Taylor, Basil Clarke, 
Alton Kumalo, Myles Hoyle, Boyd Mackenzie, 
David Baillie, Geoffrey Hutchings, John Hallam, 
John Berwyn. 


Reviewed by Peter Roberts, page 18 
Photographed by Reg Wilson 


The Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui 


By Bertolt Brecht. Adapted by George Tabori. 
Presented by the Nottingham Playhouse Company 
on April 2, 1969. Directed by Michael Blakemore, 
designed by Anenna Stubbs, music by Hans-Dieter 
Hosalla, lighting by Michael Outhwaite. 

Arturo Ui, Leonard Rossiter; Roma, Denis 
Quilley; Dockdaisy, Cherith Mellor; Actor, David 
Bird; Slugs, Barrie Rutter; Woman, Kathleen 
Michael; Betty Dullfeet, Sheila Ballantine; The 
Barker, Bernard Martin; Old Dogsborough, James 
Gibson; Givola, David Graham; Giri, Christopher 
Benjamin: Clark, Barrie Cookson; Sheet, Bruce 
Myles; Bowl, Alan Foss; Young Dogsborough, 
John Joyce; Ragg, David Allister; Dogsborough’s 
Butler, Roy McArthur; Butcher, Bernard Martin; 
O’Casey, James Berwick; Shorty, John Shorter; Ist 
Grocer, David Allister; 2nd Grocer, Bruce Myles; 
3rd Grocer, Roy McArthur; Fish, Roy McArthur; 
Court Physician, Richard Harbord; Dullfeet, Bruce 
Myles; Young Inna, Nicholas Clay; Roma Gunman 
in Garage, Francis Thomas; Preacher, Alan Foss; 
Ist Chicago Grocer, David Allister; 2nd Chicago 
Grocer, Richard Harbord. 


Reviewed by Ronald Parr, page 52 


La Turista 


By Sam _ Shepard. Presented by The Theatre 
Upstairs at the Royal Court on March 18, 1969. 
Directed by Roger Hendricks-Simon, designed by 
John Napier. 

Kent, Barry Dennen; Boy, Al Mancini; Salem, 
Lelia Goldoni; Doctor, George Margo; Son, 
Christopher Cabot; Doc, George Margo; Sonny, 
Al Mancini. 


Reviewed by Peter Roberts, page 31 


George Cole heads the cast of a new 
comedy, The Passionate Husband, to be 
seen in London in May. The author is 
Chester Erskine, and the director Philip 
Grout. The company is completed by 
Moira Redmond, Ron Randell and James 
Villiers. 


The Victuallers’ Ball, a new play by Alun 
Richards, receives its premiere at Leather- 
head Theatre Club on April 22. Set in the 
Rhondda valley at the present time, the 
play is described by its author as a modern 
commedia dell’arte in which all generations 
are represented. 


The Scottish Actors’ Company is the name 
of a new non-profit making company now 
in the process of formation. The six 
actors concerned are Andrew Cruickshank, 
Tom Fleming, Fulton Mackay, Paul Cur- 
ran, Alex McCrindle and Roddy McMillan. 
Their first production will be Ibsen’s The 
Wild Duck, to be performed at the Edin- 
burgh Festival in August, directed by Ful- 
ton Mackay. Following the Festival it will 
be tele-recorded in colour by Scottish Tele- 
vision Ltd., who have agreed to act as a 
sponsor for the Company. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma is the play chosen 
to open this year’s Shaw Festival at 
Niagara -on-the-Lake, Ontario. It is 
scheduled to run from June 23 until July 
20, to be followed by a double bill of 
Part I (In the Beginning) of Back to 
Methuselah, Canada’s professional premiere 
of this play, with Musical Mems, an 
original entertainment by Corno di Bas- 
setto based on Shaw’s famous music criti- 
cisms. Completing the season will be Mol- 
nar’s classic comedy The Guardsman, run- 
ning from August 7 to 31. 


Tony Richardson is to direct a movie of 
his production of Hamlet, starring Nicol 
Williamson, now playing a short season at 
the Roundhouse. 


The Ballad of the Sad Cafe receives its 
British premiere at the Swan, Worcester, 
on May 6. The company is being helped 
in this venture by a special Arts Council 
grant. This first production outside the 
United States of Edward Albee’s play, 
based on the novel of the same name by 
Carson McCullars, will be directed by 
John Hope Mason. 


The Victoria, Stoke-on-Trent, will present 
a special Festival Playbill of four plays by 
North Staffordshire playwrights. It runs 
for a fortnight from May 6. The pro- 
gramme consists of The Man and the 
Arrow, by Gertrude Arthan, a 65-year-old 
Hanley born writer who began writing at 
a time of life when many would consider 
giving it up; Biddy and Perry, by Paul 
Gater, a former horticulturalist born in 


Stoke-on-Trent 30 years ago; The Travel- 
ler, by Clifford Hall, a well-known Stoke 
business man who, with his two brothers, 
runs a successful cane-making and 
machinery-packing business; and Murder 
or Suicide, by Andrew Young, a 28-year- 
old ex-Serviceman, now a college lecturer 
living in Staffordshire. 


Robert Graves’ light-hearted novel, 
Antigua Penny Puce, is to be made into a 
musical by Diana Morgan, who is writing 
both book and lyrics. The original, which 
was written by Graves in the °30s as an 
entertainment for his children, is about a 
brother and sister who hate each other, 
and fight over possession of a unique 
postage stamp. 


Harrogate Festival, 1969, will include two 
British premieres. Opening the Festival, 
on August 5, will be a new adaptation, 
specially written for the occasion by Stan 
Barstow, of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People. Barstow, who is one of the Festi- 
val’s literary advisers, has set the play in 
a Northern Spa. The second production of 
the 12-day Festival is a new translation 
by K I Porter of Brecht’s Antigone, to be 
presented ‘in the round’ in modern dress 
and directed by Brian Howard, of the 
Harrogate Opera House. 


A documentary by David Wright, based 
on the Easter Uprising in Ireland, and 
called Would You Look at them Smash- 
ing all the Lovely Windows?, is to be 
given its first performance at the Stables 
Theatre Club in Manchester on April 23. 
Barry Davis will direct. 


Prospect Productions’ plans for the spring 
and summer include a new comedy star- 
ring Andrew Cruickshank, called The 
Crunch. Prospect, which has no permanent 
home, continues to exist solely as a travel- 
ling venture. Productions of Staircase and 
The Bird-watcher are now touring Cam- 
bridge, Southampton, Guildford, Bury St 
Edmunds and Brighton. 


The Stratford, Ontario, Festival opens this 
year on June 9 with a production of 
Hamlet, with Kenneth Welsh in the name 
part and Leo Ciceri as Claudius. Jonson’s 
The Alchemist follows the next night, with 
Powys Thomas as Subtle and William Hutt 
as Sir Epicure Mammon. Measure for 
Measure, with Leo Ciceri as Angelo, opens 
on June 11; Moliere’s Tartuffe, with Wil- 
liam Hutt in the name part, on July 3; The 
Satyricon, based on the writings of Pet- 
ronius, on July 4, and Hadrian VII on 
August 5. 


The Open Space Theatre is organising a 
London Theatre Seminar, co-sponsored by 
the Cultural Affairs Department of the 


American Embassy. It will run from July 
7 to 19. The Seminar, which will draw 
members from America and the United 
Kingdom, is to consist of lectures, sym- 
posia and workshop sessions concerned 
with the Contemporary British Theatre 
and will be conducted at The Open Space 
and in the auditorium of the United States 
Embassy. Speakers taking part will include 
Irene Worth, John Mortimer, Harold Hob- 
son, Martin Esslin, Irving Wardle and 
Clifford Williams. 


Barry Bermange’s double bill, ‘Nathan and 
Tabileth’ and ‘Oldenberg’, will be  per- 
formed in Germany this spring at the 
Wurtembergische Staatsteater in Stuttgart. 
The plays were originally presented by the 
Hampstead Theatre Club at the Edinburgh 
Festival. 


Romeo and Juliet is this year’s Shake- 
Speare production to be staged at Ludlow 
Castle as the highlight of the Ludlow 
Summer Festival, to be held from June 21 
to July 6. Joan Knight will direct, with a 
setting designed by Brian Currah and cos- 
tumes by Shawn Irwin. Other Festival 
events include John Westbrook’s verse 
recital on the subject of power — The 
Ruling Passion — and Colin George, 
Director of Sheffield Playhouse, on Shake- 
speare in Rehearsal. 


The National Theatre will appear in Los 
Angeles for a_ six-week season next 
January. It will be the Company’s first 
visit to America, although they have 
already played in Canada. It is rumoured 
that the two plays to be presented will be 
Laurence Olivier’s production of Three 
Sisters, now in the repertory at the Old 
Vic, and a new production of Farquhar’s 
The Beaux’ Stratagem with Maggie Smith 
and Robert Stephens. The Company will 
not be appearing on Broadway during this 
visit, as they are scheduled to open in 
Osaka, Japan, for Expo 70 immediately 
after the Los Angeles engagement. 


Oxford Playhouse is presenting a new pro- 
duction of Uncle Vanya on April 29. 
Robert Eddison plays the name part with 
Nyree Dawn Porter as Elena, Rosalind 
Atkinson as the Nurse, William Lucas as 
Astrov and Laurence Hardy as the Pro- 
fessor. 


Two plays from the National Theatre’s 
recent experimental season at the Jean- 
netta Cochrane will be brought into the 
main repertory at the Old Vic as a double 
bill on May 27. They are John Spurling’s 
Macrune’s Guevara, directed by Frank 
Dunlop and Robert Stephens, and Rites 
by Maureen Duffy, directed by Joan Plow- 
right, in which Geraldine McEwan plays 
the supervisor of a ladies’ lavatory. 


z, 


TV DRAMA 


The other day someone I know was ask- 
ing me challengingly why I seem to write 
so relatively little about BBC drama in this 
column—did I have some terrible un- 
revealed prejudice against the Corpora- 
tion? For once I was able, hand on heart, 
to deny any sinister parti-pris: to answer 
his question, he need only check quickly 
through the pages of the Radio Times. 


This month, for example, the BBC has 


kept the flag of drama flying on its two 
channels with no more than a fairly dire 
season of “Thirty Minute Theatre’ and a 
patchy late-night series of science fiction 
adaptations. Plus “The Harold Pinter Play’, 
in which we have had repeats on succes- 
sive Wednesdays of A Night Out, A Slight 
Ache and The Basement. Now I must not 


fall into that tiresome habit of TV critics, 
complaining half the time that the best of 
television drama is here today and gone 
tomorrow, and then grumbling the rest of 
the time because the companies are actu- 
ally repeating some of it. Obviously the 
Pinter plays are well worth seeing again, 
even if none of the productions is exactly 
ideal. But it would be nice to have them 
as well as a reasonable ration of new 
drama, rather than instead. 

True, there has not been so much going 
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x Mona Washtourne and Alan Tucker in When Robin Was a Boy 


on on the Independent side either, though 
both quantitatively and qualitatively it 
beats the BBC hands down. But because 
of the constant reshuffling and rearrange- 
ment of schedules that Independent has 
been going in for of late, I seem to have 
been seeing, by accident or design, quite a 
lot of the series that I do not usually see, 
and I have been greatly intrigued to ob- 
serve the vast amounts of dramatic writing, 
sometimes by quite well-known names, 
that slips past in the weekly series, un- 
regarded as far as I can see by any critic 
at all. Perhaps, all in all, it is just as well 
—save that sort of programme does repre- 
sent for the ordinary viewer a very im- 
portant proportion of his regular viewing, 
and therefore perhaps someone some time 
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(Granada, March 17) 


should keep an eye on it to see how well, 
or how badly, standards are being kept up. 
At present, I think, standards are pretty 
appalling. The devisers of series currently 
before the public seem to have two loves 
(of comfort and despair, perhaps, though 


one would be hard put to it to say which 


is which): Man of Our Time and The 
Avengers. Man of Our Time has a reputa- 
tion in television circles which is to me a 
total mystery. Possibly you remember it: 
it was the one in which a drab, faceless 


JOHN RUSSELL TAYLOR 


middle-aged businessman moped _ round 
week after week worrying about whether 
he should leave his wife, whether he 
should give up his mistress, whether he 
should or shouldn’t throw it all up and go 
to Australia. I thought that, taken all in 
all, it was just about the most boring and 
tiresome television series I had ever seen. 
But in Independent television now it seems 
to be reverenced precisely because it was 
so drab, boring and totally lacking in 
audience appeal of any sort: it is the 
living guarantee that the commercial chan- 
nel is not out merely to entertain us, but 
can occasionally rise to higher things, 
presented for our own good whether we 
like them or not. 

And the shadow of Man of Our Time 
can be seen lying more or less heavy on a 
number of current series. I suppose that 
Callan (Thames, Wednesdays), which is 
about an undercover man who is an ex- 
criminal and hates everybody, owes some 
of its downbeat image to Man of Our 
Time: it is clearly determined not to be 


just another sub-James Bond cloak-and- 


dagger fantasy, on Avengers lines. The 
Inside Man (London Weekend, Fridays) 
began with a similarly grim, downbeat 
approach (and some very unlikely plotting 
indeed) to give us an inside view of the 
work a psychiatrist may do for the police, 
the secret service, etc. But of late it seems 
to be edging further and further over into 
cloak-and-dagger territory—not to any 
very pleasing or satisfactory effect, I might 
add. 

On the other side of the fence are Depart- 
ment ‘S’ (Sundays) and The Avengers itself 
(Thames, Wednesdays). Both seem to be in 
fairly desperate shape at the moment. 
Department ‘S’, for instance, had two 
episodes within a fortnight which began 
with the same gimmick: a car crashing or 
being wrecked and the occupant being 
found, on examination, to be a wax 
dummy. Nearly every episode of The 
Avengers nowadays seems to concern one 
of the principals being taken over, brain- 
washed, framed by Them or otherwise 
becoming a real or apparent security risk 
and having to be helped out of the jam 
by the other. Indeed, the organisation 
seems to spend so much time these days 
on self-regulation that it is difficult to see 
how it can hope to deal very effectively 
with anything else. Rather than either of 
these I prefer to watch The Power Game 
(ATV, Tuesdays), which is still going 
strong after however many series it is, and 
actually seems to be at its best when at its 
most cannibalistic, with the main charac- 
ters spending the whole episode eyeing 
each other suspiciously in Whitehall and 
letting the outside world go hang. It even, 
for a wonder, manages to avoid the run- 
ning fault of practically all the series 
today: trying to make up for an absence 
of inherently dramatic situations by 
a | to page 13 
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Braham Murray/69 Theatre Company/ Manchester University Theatre 


The key phrase to remember during this 
article is ‘what we (ie 69 Theatre Com- 
pany) are interested in’. Any new company 
making a statement of aims is bound to 
sound arrogant and dismissive. This de- 
scription of the 69 Theatre Company is 
not meant to be either. It does not claim 
that the Company is any better or worse 
than any other company, that it has a 
righter artistic policy or higher standards 
of production, it simply says why the 
Company was formed, what it wishes to 
achieve and what it has done by this time, 
three-quarters of the way through its first 
year of operation. 

It was formed because a group of people 
who shared the same vision of theatre 
knew that if they were to continue work- 
ing in this medium they must eventually 
work together in an organisation over 
which they could have control in order 
that they might move through experiment 
towards both the crystallising and fulfil- 
ment of that vision. 

That group were dominated by those who 
had been responsible for the 59 Theatre 
Company ten years ago at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith. ‘59’ already have their place in 
theatre history but a brief description of 
their role helps set the scene. Casper 
Wrede, with no subsidy, formed it to pre- 
sent for the first time in London, major 
productions of several unjustly neglected 
European classics. In that Company 
Michael Elliott was the associate director, 
Richard Pilbrow the lighting designer and 
I a schoolboy member of the audience. 
Apart from the plays it produced (Brand, 
The Creditors, Danton’s Death, The 
Rough and Ready Lot) the remarkable 
thing about the Company was that it con- 
tained in every department people who 
were to become some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in our theatre today. 
Actors like Patrick McGoohan, Patrick 
Allen, Patrick Wymark, James Maxwell, 
Dilys Hamlett; designers like Malcolm 
Pride and Richard Negri and a host of 
technicians now at the top of their profes- 
sion. 

But once you have done the unknown 
major European classics, you have done 
them. It became more and more clear to 
Casper Wrede that if a company was to 
exist properly it could only do so if it 
could present new plays. ‘59’ had presented 
The Rough and Ready Lot and there were 
no others it wished to present. It had no 
life-blood. 

Ten years passed. During that time the 
people who formed the centre of ‘59’ 
never lost touch. They worked together in 
the West End, at the Royal Shakespeare, 
at the National and, most notably, in the 
last year of the Old Vic. Richard Negri 
took over the design course at the Wimble- 
don School of Art, George Hall the drama 
course at Central. The inspiration of ‘59’ 
was not dying but spreading itself in an 
ever-changing form. 


Eventually these forces had to be re- 
united again, the question was when and 
where? There was no point in taking over 
an existing set-up, this lesson had been 
learnt at the Old Vic. Any well-established 
company has its own tradition and you 
have to exist within that tradition. Also 
there was an over-riding desire to break 
away from the proscenium arch. 

The University Theatre, Manchester, was 
a godsend. It was a new theatre, it had a 
thrust stage with an audience on three 
sides, was run by the Drama Department 
under the direction of Hugh Hunt, it 
meant that we would share the theatre with 
the students and therefore do only six 
special productions a year and it was in 
Britain’s second city, the centre of the 
North West which was trying to re-estab- 
lish a cultural identity. We are a Company 
who aim to present new works and certain 
specialist classics so we were able to take 
our place alongside the Library Theatre, 
who present revivals of modern plays and 
standard classics, the Opera House and the 
Palace, the No 1 touring date, with no 
sense of competition. Immediately we were 
formed we were given two other positive 
advantages, an invitation to be the Com- 
pany at the Assembly Hall at the 1968 
Edinburgh Festival and a contract with 
BBC Television, ie a Company with a 
national platform. This helped to offset 
our major problem: money. 

The Company wished to present a stan- 
dard second to none but with the sort of 
money that was second to a lot of people; 
the provinces are still the provinces. The 
Company keeps its head above water be- 
cause of a Council who represent fervent 
local support, success at the Box Office, 
extraordinary generosity from the Arts 
Council and immense financial sacrifice 
from our staff. 

So much for the general, but what specifi- 
ally do the Artistic Directors, Casper 
Wrede, Richard Pilbrow, Michael Elliott 
and myself, wish to achieve? We do not 
believe in parochial theatre; our pro- 
gramme would be much the same wher- 
ever it was presented; we wish to serve the 
community in the widest sense rather than 
the smallest sense. Our first season is 
representative of the stage we have 
reached: 50 per cent classics, 50 per cent 
new plays. The new plays of the season, 
Have You Seen Manchester? by David 
Wright, Daniel Deronda adapted by James 
Maxwell from the George Eliot novel and, 
still to come, Gerard McLarnon’s The 
Trial of Joan of Arc, were all brought to 
birth in the same way. A subject was con- 
ceived and a writer commissioned to write 
it. In this way we hope to create with the 
author the kind of work that we are 
interested in. Our problems are obvious. 
Unless we have a known classic like Ham- 
let or stars like Tom Courtenay and 
Vanessa Redgrave, we are running the 
most uncommercial season imaginable, or 


are we? The figures over our first year 
will probably show a 75 per cent attend- 
ance, not bad for a start. Next year will 
be even more challenging. We have al- 
ready nine playwrights writing for us, 
which will mean an even higher propor- 
tion of new works in our second season. 
The first year was an experiment which 
will lead to more and more ambitious 
projects. 


This article has been all about us and 
little about what sort of people we want 
in the theatre, how we intend to serve the 
community and so on and so on. It is the 
prerogative of the artist to express what 
he feels to be important, the great artist 
is he who expresses those things which are 
important to all men and expresses them 
in such a way as to show a path towards 
the resolution of their problems. This is 
our aim and we believe that if we pursue 
it without thought of easy success or tem- 
porary attractiveness it will be seen and 
felt to be our aim; that there is no better 
way to serve the community and that ex- 
actly the audience we want will come and 
see US. 


brietly 


Freda Jackson heads the cast of a national 
tour of Mazo de la Roche’s White Oaks 
presented by Michael Anthony for Stage 
Arts Plays Ltd. Towns to be visited in- 
clude Torquay, Eastbourne and Wolver- 
hampton. Ellen Pollock directs. 


Let Sleeping Wives Lie, the comedy in 
which Brian Rix has been appearing at 
the Garrick for the past two years, is to 
be seen on an 11-week provincial tour of 
major cities, which began on April 7 at 
the Royal Court, Liverpool. Following this 
tour, the production will be staged for a 
10-week summer season at the new 
Weston-super-Mare playhouse. The lead- 
ing rodle during this season will be played 
by Brian Rix for the first four weeks, and 
by Leslie Crowther, who co-starred with 
him during the London run, for the other 
six weeks. Members of the company for 
both tours include Derek Farr, Leo 
Franklyn, Claire Neilson and Simon 
Merrick. 


Diana Churchill is playing Donna Lucia 
d’Alvadorez in a new production of 
Charley’s Aunt, which opened a nine-week 
tour in Bournemouth last month. Ray- 
mond Francis plays Sir Francis Chesney, 
and the rdle of Lord Fancourt Babberley 
is played by Julian Holloway. The play is 
both presented and directed by Charles 
Vance. 
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write to Artillery Mansions, 75 Victoria Street, London SW1 


Red in New York 


i am not a critic, nor do I put money 
into Broadway shows, therefore I have no 
axe to grind and nothing to profit from 
writing this letter, merely the satisfaction 
of getting it off my chest. I am just one 
of the many thousands of people in New 
York who regularly try to see as many 
shows as possible, and I am writing to 
say that the review of Maggie Flynn, by 
P & P’s New York columnist, Michael 
Feingold, in the January issue made me 
see red. 

The review he wrote is actually to me so 
unbelievable that I begin to think that 
either Mr Feingold and I saw two totally 
different shows, or that he was just told 
about it by his Pennsylvania Dutch 
maiden aunt. 

Until I read his review I had no idea that 
I had been plied with ‘vicious propaganda’ 
or ‘degrading pornography’, but I do 
know that I was thoroughly entertained 
by a bunch of talented people one very 
cold Saturday afternoon. Shirley Jones and 
Jack Cassidy were just great and the nine 
‘cutesy poo’ Negro children Mr Feingold 
mentions were a gang of talented kids 
who stole every scene they were in, a fact 
commented on by all the leading New 
York critics. 

Mr Feingold seems to have a one-track 
mind, and instead of sitting back and 
enjoying the show is obviously determined 
to find nothing in it but ‘evil’ and ‘under- 
current vicious propaganda’. This is 
absolutely ridiculous, because the clown 
scene in the jail that he describes as 
‘degrading pornography’, was the big 
show-stopper of the show and bought the 
house down at every performance. Mr 
Feingold must be awfully Victorian if he 
finds a few bumps and grinds degrading. 
He says the audience ‘took it as the quin- 
tessance of charm’. Well, damn it, after 
all, what is the show there for but to 
charm the audience and if it does, it has 
served its purpose, and if the foolish pub- 
lic want to pay money to be charmed this 
way, what right has Mr Feingold got to 
call a perfectly charming show fascistic 
(fascistic?), repulsive, idiotic, degrading 
and vicious? 

Yes, the show Maggie Flynn was adver- 
tised as ‘family entertainment’, and that is 
exactly what it was, no more, and no less, 
no matter what Mr Feingold says. 

R DUNKERLEY, 

636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

NY 10020, USA. 
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Michael Feingold writes: 

Mr Dunkerley has chosen to ignore the 
main thrust of my review. Bumps and 
grinds, per se, do not offend me; I am 
offended by people who exploit them and 
everything else available to seduce audi- 
ences into non-thinking on serious matters; 
and I am entitled to have a dissident 
opinion of such exploitation, despite what 
Mr Dunkerley thinks—especially since it 
is precisely works of the Maggie Flynn 
sort which educate people to believe that 
their opinion is the only one allowable. 


What the butler saw 


i hope I may be allowed to put the other 
side of the case for What the Butler Saw, 
reviewed in last month’s P & P. 

John Russell Taylor complained of the 
characterisation, and of inconsistencies in 
what characterisation there is. Farce, of 
course, can be outrageous, and funny, 
without much subtlety of  character- 
drawing; the inconsistencies in, for in- 
stance, the prentice psychiatrist’s absurd 
relationship with his wife is a part of the 
play’s scheme. What we see, as realities, 
are the man’s fantasies. As in all Orton’s 
burlesquing of the middle-class, half the 
fun comes from their saying nakedly what 
they are thinking instead of hiding it 
behind irrelevant politenesses. In _ this 
farce, it is the ordinary conversation that 
is, mirrorwise, presented as risqué—after 
innumerable indecent suggestions to his 
secretary-to-be, Prentice prepares her for 
something she may not wish to answer, so 
near the knuckle is it: What is her short- 
hand speed? Moreover, the dishonest 
respectable man is made, not only to say 
out loud what he desires, but to act it out. 
All the stripping fantasies, all the desires 
centred on the bell-boy: Prentice is made 
to put these into effect, and to feel and 
see what happens when his dreams come 
true. The result is not bliss, of course; it 
is both farcical and instructive. In reality, 
neither Prentice nor his wife is particu- 
larly depraved; when he has brought all 
this out into the open where Freud would 
have it, he finds that he is able to want 
his wife. Indeed, the fantastic affair in 
which he begot his son in a broom cup- 
board turns out to have been with his 
wife, who also imagined she was with a 
handsome stranger. 

The moment when the entangling plot 
begins swiftly to unwind is that when 
Prentice decides to be honest—to say that 
the bell-boy really is just a bell-boy, and 


the interviewee a poor scared interviewee, 
and not mere fodder for his dreams. Or 
nightmare, as it nearly becomes, for the 
extraordinary Dr Rance comes in, only 
too anxious to take seriously all the 
absurdity, and to use it to judge and 
certify everyone. It is his job to do this: 
he is Authority, from the Government. 
His jargon is that of psychology, and he 
wraps the simplest of Prentice lies up in 
it; his real weapons are the straitjacket 
and the gun—what our society reserves 
for deviants. 

For Rance, unsmiling, ‘efficient’, all these 
normal citizens with their merely pathetic 
fantasies, are potential deviants for him to 
punish, lock up, certify. But once the 
honesty starts, they can all recognise each 
other—or each other’s human-ness—and 
his authority is powerless. They step out 
of his world, leaving him totting up the 
details of the porn novel he has based on 
them for The Public: that public which 
likes to have a peepshow of perverts, 
deviants and so on, as a substitute for 
living out their own desires (ie, What the 
Butler Saw). 

The playing of Rance by Richardson as 
a booming, pompous, inhuman, sinister 
figure is Jonsonian, with deft touches of 
Robertson Hare. Around him revolves the 
whole morality, with its human and almost 
naively hopeful conclusion. 

I think it is a great play; not least be- 
cause it invents the medium in which it 
speaks—farce as a constructed plea for 
honesty in relationships and against the 
organised brutality of society to the 
‘abnormal’. ‘Surely we’re all mad people, 
and they whom we think are, are not.’ 


JOHN ROE, 
Tennyson House, 
214 Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 


SOOKS, 


THE SHAKESPEARE EPITAPH DECIPHERED. William Honey. The Mitre Press, 35s 


H ..- we are again. Shakespeare, decides Mr Honey, was ‘a 
bumpkin’. Warwickshire was full of ‘bumpkins’. Lumpkin-bump- 
kins are not great poets. Forget that genius is not limited to the 
gentry and the universities. Forget that Stratford had a grammar 
school in good repute. Forget that there were books in the town 
(Vicar Bretchgirdle left his considerable library to a number of 


citizens as well as to the school). Forget that an actor, bumpkin or | 


not, had to be a quick reader and memoriser. So we have Will 
Shakespeare, the clot who could not possibly be the Bard. Was he 
Bacon, Oxford, Derby, Marlowe or any other of the candidates, 
now numbering more than eighty according to the Shakespeare 
Encyclopaedia? Marlowe, said Calvin Hoffman some years ago, 
was the man. Certainly Marlowe, says Mr Honey, expanding and 
amending Hoffman. 

Marlowe, he maintains, did not die at Deptford in 1594. He had 
plenty of reasons for going, not underground, but into complete 
hiding. Atheist, homosexual and chased by the Privy Council, he 
saw that he was doomed. The bumpkin actor was murdered and 
his corpse stowed away as Marlowe’s. Marlowe took his place. 
The fraud was accepted by Burbage and the Chamberlain’s Men 
because his plays appearing under Shakespeare’s name were a 
most rewarding property. It was accepted also by Shakespeare’s 
own family, who had curiously forgotten what he looked like 
and were glad to get the money he brought to Stratford. (It is 


confidently claimed that Shakespeare and Marlowe looked exactly 
alike.) 

The trick worked. Marlowe survived and poured out the plays 
until he rotted away with syphilis and was buried in the parish 
church at Stratford. The doggerel epitaph in the tomb in the 
church is found to be a cryptic declaration of the truth. The 
ingenious Mr Honey has toiled with anagrams to prove that the 
cautionary epitaph about keeping the remains undisturbed and 
so saved from the charnel house can be interpreted as an anagram 
announcing that Chrystepher Marlowe’s corpse, plays, verses and 
sonnets were entombed together. Hoffman had tried that one in 
Kent. Now it is Warwickshire’s turn. Hope springs eternal among 
the anti-Stratfordians. 

Believe it if you can. How many will? Once start a game of 
anagrammatic Scrabble and it is astonishing what can be dis- 
covered. Marlowe’s homosexuality is insisted on. There is plenty 
of that in his plays, but hardly any in Shakespeare’s. If Marlowe 
wrote the Sonnets, why the passionate affair, the rapture and 
remorse with the Dark Lady? Why the syphilis? The queries 
abound. One thing cannot be questioned, Mr Honey’s energy 
and industry in delving amid the odd corners of Elizabethan 
history. Was it expense of spirit in a waste of nonsense? At least 
one can think that he enjoyed his labours. 

IVOR BROWN 


ENGLISH DRAMA: A MODERN VIEWPOINT. By Allardyce Nicoll. Harrap, 21s 


T he usual complaint about the usual 
dramatic history is that it wastes far too 
much space on plays which no one in his 
right mind would dream of reading, let 
alone staging, just because they were the 
first or the last to do something, were the 
stepping stone from something important 
to something important, were written by 
writers of note in fields other than drama, 
or any of a dozen other reasons which 
have little or nothing to do with the in- 
herent interest of the plays as such for 
readers or theatregoers now. 

The basic idea of Professor Nicoll’s new 
book is to escape from this particular line 
of attack by confining attention to those 
plays which have proved their lasting 
value to the modern theatre, or at least 
to those which there is good reason to 


| TV DRAMA — from page 10 


‘characterising’ every minor exchange of 
stale but necessary information into a 
snapping match in which everyone seems 
bent on besting everyone else in irrelevant 
rudeness. 

Series apart, there has been a handful of 
moderately interesting separate plays. 
William Corlett’s The  Story-Teller 
(Thames, March 3) at least had an odd and 


suppose might be able to do so, given a 
proper chance. But, of course, this 
approach is not without its pitfalls either. 
The process by which plays manage to 
achieve revival js so hit or miss that 
only a wild optimist would have us be- 
lieve that any very reliable criterion of 
permanent value is in operation. Often 
the same sort of snobbery which dictates 
the contents of conventional theatre his- 
tories comes into play: the minor Shake- 
speare play is preferred to the major play 
by any other Elizabethan or Jacobean be- 
cause it is respectable, and a known quan- 
tity, or The Duchess of Malfi or The 
White Devil gets an airing because all the 
books say Webster writes beautifully, even 
though they never work properly in the 
theatre, while the plays of such relatively 


interesting idea—a quite asexual encounter 
between an attractive ageing man and a 
young married woman at a party—worked 
out with this writer’s usual sharply quirky 
eye for unconventional character. Roger 
Marshall’s When Robin Was a_ Boy 
(Granada, March 17) also had an idea, 
about a weakling’s hopeless attempt to 
break away from his stifling home and his 
parents’ surprising relief when he goes, but 
I thought it distributed attention rather 
unevenly between the young man (who is 
not very interesting) and the down-trodden 


unliterary contemporaries as Middleton 
and Rowley, which do, are largely ig- 
nored. 

The truth is, of course, that in such 
matters the critics and historians have to 
lead, and the theatre follows. No doubt 
directors’ acquaintance with the writings 
of Professor Nicoll as much as anyone 
else has been responsible for their willing- 
ness to let us see, im the last few years, 
such splendid but theatrically ignored 
plays as Women Beware Women, The 
Changeling and A Chaste Maid in Cheap- 
side. If someone at the National Theatre 
or the RSC takes it into his head, one of 
these days, to give us one of Ben Jonson’s 
political tragedies, Sejanus or Catiline, 
which have always struck me as far move 

to page 52 


father (who is). Oddity of the month was 
an original television musical, No! No! 
No! (London Weekend, March 16) 
adapted by Michael Meyer and Casper 
Wrede from a Danish vaudeville, with 
songs by Michael Flanders. It could hardly 
have been more mild and old-fashioned 
and silly, seeming to belong to the era of 
Bless the Bride rather than anything more 
modern. And yet I really rather enjoyed 
it: it was, at least, different, and that in 
itself is something, if not perhaps quite 
enough. ) 
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CENTURY THEATRE 
North West Tour 1969 


Trojan Women Euripides, adapted Sartre 
translated Ronald Duncan 

Happy Days Beckett 

Shadow of a Gunman Sean O'Casey 

The Pedagogue James Saunders 

The Country Wife William Wycherley 

Happy Family Giles Cooper 

Black Comedy Peter Shaffer 

The Anniversary Anton Chekhov 


A View from the Bridge = Arthur Miller 


Accrington, Rochdale, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Richmond (Yorks), Bowness, 
Keswick, Preston. 


For dates and times of performances, see 
local press. 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 


Beaumont Street, Oxford 
THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE COMPANY 


April 28th — May 17th 


Rosalind Atkinson Robert Eddison Laurence Hardy 
William Lucas Pamela Moiseiwitsch Phyllis Morris 
David Nettheim Nyree Dawn Porter 


in 

CHEKOV’S 

UNCLE VANYA 
A new translation by Ariadne Nicolaeff 


Directed by Frank Hauser 


Designer Nico Stefanou 


Advance Booking from the Box Office, Tel: Oxford 47133 


N.B. British Rail now runs a special Theatre train from Oxford to London 
after performances, nightly. 
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Only those who know their Offenbach 


know what a musical should contain. 


During May at the London Coliseum you can 
see La Vie Parisienne and the last two 
London performances ever of Orpheus in 
the Underworld. And if it’s quality and 
variety that brings you into the theatre, then 
The Magic Flute is for you. There’s pantomime 
and ritual with some of Mozart’s most glorious 
music, and our production will benefit from the 
move to the Coliseum’s bigger stage. Also in 
the last month of the first Sadler’s Wells 
Opera season at the London Coliseum are 
two Rossini operas, The Barber of Seville 
and The Thieving Magpie. 


Sadler’s Wells Opera is also on tour during 
May visiting Norwich (April 28), 
Wolverhampton (May 5), Eastbourne (May 1 2), 
Bournemouth (May 19) and Oxford (May 26). 
Each visit lasts a week and includes 

The Italian Girl In Algiers, La Traviata, 
Madam Butterfly and Die Fledermaus. 


Sadler's Wells Opera 
at the London Coliseum 


Tickets: 5/- to 45/-. Box Office open 10-8 
Telephone: 01-836 3161 


RMAID 


Box Office: 248-7656 
& 236-9527 
Restaurants: 248-2835 
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10th Anniversary Revival 
The Mermaid Musical 


LOCK UP YOUR 


DAUGHTERS 


Music by Laurie Johnson Lyrics by Lionel Bart 
Adapted by Bernard Miles from a play by 
Henry Fielding Directed by Bernard Miles 
Designed by Sean Kenny 
Associate Directors: David Blair & Ron Pember 


“Bawdy Musical romp” Sunday Express 


“The louder it gets the better it gets” 
Sunday Telegraph 


Twice Nightly at 6.00 & 8.40 


Betty Grable in Belle Starr, opening at the Palace on April 30 


plays reviewed this month: Hamlet, page 27 Fiddler on the Roof, page 30 


Dutch Uncle, page 16 ( Lock Up Your Daughters, page 30 
Dead Silence, page 28 


Pericles, page 18 La Turista, page 31 


Have You Any Dirty Washing, Mother 


Dear?, 28 a , A 
Early Morning, page 24 ened The Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui, page 52 


Just a Show, page 27 Erogenous Zones, page 29 Before You Go, page 52 


ONLY PEARL-GRET 


JOHN RUSSELL TAYLOR reviews Dutch Uncle] Aldwych 


Whe Royal Shakespeare Company are either the very best or the very worst people to 
produce Simon Gray’s new farce, but I can’t quite decide which. It depends, really, on 
what sort of play you think it is meant to be and how successfully you think it does what 
it intends. On the whole, I think it is meant to be a simple farce, and nothing more, but 
that as such it is a fairly feeble example of the genre. I doubt, therefore, whether it would 
rate any sort of attention if it just cropped up at an ordinary West End theatre after a 
provincial try-out. But presented at the Royal Shakespeare, with Peter Hall directing, John 
Bury designing and a certain amount of loose talk flying around about the art of Donald 
McGill, the cultural validity of seaside-postcard vulgarity and all that, at least we all settle 
down to take a serious look at it, to consider its merits and demerits on a higher plane— 
even if the eventual conclusion we come to is much the same. 


The type of farce Mr Gray attempts is vaguely sub-Orton, but at least he does not 
make the elementary technical mistake of What the Butler Saw: his characters have the 
right sort of lunatic consistency. The timid and ineffectual chiropodist hero has one clear 
idée fixe throughout, that he is going to match the exploits of the Dublin wife- and female 
lodger-murderer, and thus finally not only rid himself of his terrible missus, but also bring 
himself to the attention of his idol, Inspector Hawkins, and make his mark in the world 
by paying the supreme penalty. In putting his plans into practice he is absurdly inefficient, 
and though by the end of the first act he believes that he has his wife shut in a gas-filled 
wardrobe we know that she has, in fact, walked out and left him without his even 
noticing. The second act is taken up with elaborating on this situation, and complicating 
it slightly with the possibility that the half-witted lodger from upstairs (husband of the 
intended second victim) may be a local rapist the police are trying to trap through the 
wiles of a constable in drag. 


Obviously the circumstances of the action are meant to have a mild shock value, a la 
Orton, though in this case the comedy is hardly darker than pearl-grey, and I doubt 
whether even the most enthusiastic supporters of the piece will try to claim (as some did 
over What the Butler Saw) that the cooler critics were so dazed by shock and horror that 
they had to pretend to be bored in order to gloss over the deep disturbance they had 
suffered. It is fair to suppose that anyone who is bored by Dutch Uncle is bored by it on 
its own merits, rather than in obscure but psychologically significant compensation. 


And it is not, as a matter of fact, very difficult to be bored. The trouble is that, given a 
perfectly workable basis for a satisfactory farcical structure, Simon Gray just does not 
come up with enough gleefully elaborate invention to support it. The play is fairly short, 
but even so it has longueurs while obvious points are laboured and repeated till one longs 
to take a pruning knife to it. The material, as it stands, would make a nice little television 
hour-minus-commercials, but to go a full evening in the theatre it is desperately in need 
of complication: more characters, more twists and turns of the plot, more single funny 
lines. What we need is prodigality of material; what we get is careful conservation. 


All the same, the evening has compensations. The play is very well acted by an unlikely 
cast—four of the six players quite new to the RSC—and even in the dull patches there is 
always something to watch on the level of performance. Warren Mitchell as the would-be 
murderer Godboy reminds us, yet again, that, Alf Garnett apart, he is one of our best 
comic actors: appropriately enough for a chiropodist, he plays the part with his feet as 
much as anything, and one finds oneself deep in rapt contemplation of his toes, wriggling 
on and out of his gym shoes or curling over and under each other as though possessed of 
independent life. Megs Jenkins would seem at first glance spectacularly improbable cast- 
ing as the brassy, bawdy, still defiantly sexy fifty-year-old Godby is unsatisfactorily 
married to, but in the event she has a whale of a time with the rdle: who would have 
thought, as a friend observed, that she had so much brass in her? 


John Alderton and Frances de la Tour as the idiot couple from upstairs pull just about 
every trick in the book to extract amusement from their total gormlessness, and Patrick 
Magee is splendid being smooth and sinister, with undertones of religious fanaticism, as 
the unscrupulous police inspector ‘Manly’ (or as Godboy insists it should be ‘Mannerly’) 
Hawkins. A pity, perhaps, all things considered. that they could not all have been assem- 
bled to more satisfactory effect in a more satisfactory vehicle, but whatever can be done 
with it they do, and sometimes rather more, 


Opposite page: Warren Mitchell as 
Godboy, the inefficient would-be murderer, 
with John Alderton as Hoyden, his 
upstairs neighbour and husband of one of 
his intended victims. 


Above: Godboy and Hoyden with their 
wives—Frances de la Tour as Doris 
Hoyden and Megs Jenkins as May 
Godboy 
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HAOT OF A CYCLE! 


PETER ROBERTS reviews Pericles | Stratford-upon-Avon 


Ni ot for the first and certainly not for the last time, I find 
myself cast in the rdle of New Boy. I was still not yet 
around when Robert Atkins’ unexpurgated revival of 
Pericles at the Old Vic in 1921 rescued what had been 
amongst Shakespeare’s most popular plays in his lifetime 
from the increasing neglect into which it had fallen in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. I did not see the Nu- 
gent Monck production in which Paul Scofield shone in an 
abbreviated text at Stratford in 1947. I missed Douglas 
Seale’s 1954 production at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre with Richard Pasco in the title rdle. I could not 
get tickets in 1958 for Tony Richardson’s revival of the 
play at Stratford with its calypso-chanting Gower and with 
Richard Johnson and Geraldine McEwan in the father and 
daughter roles. In fact, until I attended this Terry Hands 
revival which has so auspiciously inaugurated this year’s 
season at Stratford, I never did see the play on stage at all. 
So, if you have turned to these pages for some mandarin 
pronouncements on the nuances of interpretation between 
the current and the earlier revivals, my advice to you is to 


skip what follows—or else to look at the pictures and draw 
your own conclusions. 

Fortunately for the reputation of this magazine, I’m 
reasonably au fait with the play from the vantage-point of 
the reading-room and therefore can appreciate why Terry 
Hands, having so brilliantly re-edited the text of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor for his Stratford production last 
(and this) year, should now turn a textual and directorial 
hand to a script that has come down to us in so corrupt a 
form as the (presumably) pirated First Quarto edition. 
Apart from a little odd retouching of an isolated line here 
and there by the Master, scholars are generally agreed that 
the first two acts are not Shakespeare’s handiwork at all. 
Quite a flutter was created in the academic dovecotes when 
Professor Philip Edwards suggested not so long ago that 
the Bard was perhaps responsible for the entire play—the 
discrepancy in the quality between the first two acts and 
the rest of the play being due to those being undertaken by 
a mediocre reporter whilst the rest of the text was written 
out by theatrical eavesdroppers with a more accurate 
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Timothy O’Brien’s permanent set for the production 


memory for Shakespeare’s own words. This interesting 
theory does not seem to have gained much acceptance 
and whether there is any truth in it or not, the fact remains 
that all editors of the text (and directors too) are indebted 
to George Wilkins’ cashing in on the play’s popularity by 
publishing a novel version (The Painfull Adventures of 
Pericles Prince of Tyre) much as film producers today snap 
up and exploit a stage hit by coming across with a film 
version as soon as they can get their hands on the movie 
rights. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Stratford programme spells it out for us by saying ‘the 


present version leans more heavily on the First Quarto 


than is usual and where the text is excessively corrupt or 
actually missing, includes some blank verse passages from 
Wilkins’ The Painfull Adventures of Pericles Prince of 
Tyre’. Those who enjoy spotting textual emendations in 
performance are accordingly advised to get their hands on 
Wilkins as well as on Shakespeare before setting off for 
Stratford this year. 

It would be sad, though, if the Stratford visitor paid too 
much attention to the textual side of this production when 
it is matched by a visual sensibility that is ravishing in its 
ritualistic simplicity. Terry Hands has, in fact, seized on 
the play’s preoccupation with the twin themes of Love and 


Time and orchestrated them with a visual and aural sensi- 
tivity that creates so many resonances it would take an 
arrogant (or else an exceedingly brilliant) critic to attempt 
to disentagle them at a single viewing—though they may 
become more easily apparent when The Winter’s Tale, 
with which Pericles has so much in common, is revived 
later this season. The revival of two such late plays with so 
many parallels (to be underlined by the doubling-up by 
one actress of the Perdita/Hermione and the Marina/ 
Thaisa roles) can hardly have been fortuitous. My only 
regret, in fact, is that the RSC has chosen to bring back 
yet again this season Twelfth Night, presumably as a- 
popular sop to the tourists, instead of reviving, in its 


- place, Cymbeline and The Tempest which would have 


afforded us a cumulative grasp of the Late Romances 
much as The Wars of the Roses, a few years ago at Strat- 
ford, enabled us to take in the cycle of history plays and 
absorb in performance their sweeping inter-relatedness. | 
think the RSC should exploit its captive tourist summer 
audience to mount a programme of this kind. Many of the — 
tourists I have overheard in high summer on the Avon- 
side would still go to its theatre if King Lear were played 
backwards—and a good many, to judge from the interval 
conversations, would be totally unaware of the inversion. 


Gower, the narrator (Emrys James), opens the play ~ 
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The Wars of the Roses, certainly one of the major experi- 
ences of my theatregoing, was not assembled in a single 
season—so maybe we may hopefully look upon this 
Pericles as a trailer for a whole season of the Late Ro- 
mances, culminating in The Tempest, for 1970. 

I said that Hands’ production beautifully orchestrates 
the play’s twin themes of Love and Time. It does so with 
perfectly absorbed backing from the designer, Timothy 
O’Brien, and the composer, Guy Woolfenden. Let us take 
the Time theme first. Pericles does, after all, inaugurate a 
new approach on Shakespeare’s part, to be taken up again 
in The Winter’s Tale, dealing with the passage of time. It 
is the first play to have a time span ranging over more 
than a few months with its gap between Act III and Act 
IV of no less than sixteen years. Even more interesting for 
the play’s multi-faceted use of time, is its narration by the 
medieval poet, Gower, who adopts a deliberate archaic 
language at variance to that used by the rest of the charac- 
ters. So we have a play that has one foot in the world of 
the Renaissance and another in the world of Chaucer 
which we, as the modern texture of Timothy O’Brien’s 
designs are constantly reminding us, are glimpsing from 
the twentieth century. Usually this juxtaposition of periods 
of time is very much the territory of the novelist and when 
exploited as cunningly (although on a much smaller scale) 
by writers like Muriel Spark in novels like The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie and The Girls of Slender Means it is one 
that I have always found of almost obsessional technical 
fascination. Here the same applies. Quite apart from the 
modern texture of the materials O’Brien has used, we have 
the omnipresent and fully-clothed figure of Gower striking 
the attitudes of medieval statuary whilst the rest of the cast 
are scantily clad after the manner of Botticelli’s Primavera, 
reproduced in the de luxe programme, so as to maximise 
in visual terms on the contrast between Gower’s medieval 
world and that of the Renaissance and also to capitalise 
on the expressiveness of the naked, or rather, semi-naked 
human form. In this respect I think both Hands and 
O’Brien have done an infinitely more subtle job than some- 
body like Pasolini in his two latest films, where we are 
treated to a multiplicity of close-ups on tumescent crotches 
and thrusting buttocks. Admittedly the worlds of Oedipus 
Rex and Theorem are both very distant from that of Peri- 
cles: but all three overlap in their evocation of physical 
attraction and its fulfilment. The daily critic of a news- 
paper which is supposed to be a guardian for lively minds 
who concluded his notice of Pericles with a crack about 
the RSC’s addition to bare bottoms evidently had failed 
to see the director and designer’s wish to evoke the world 
of Renaissance painting, the apotheosis of which, in this 


Top: In Tharsus: Geoffrey Hutchings as Cleon and Brenda 
Bruce as Dionyza. Centre: The people of Tharsus celebrate the 
better times which Pericles’ arrival has brought them. Right: 
Gower sets the scene as Pericles’ love for Thaisa (Susan Fleetwood) 
seems to incur the anger of her father, Simonides (Derek Smith, 
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production, was reached in the beautifully choreographed 
love-dance for Thaisa and Pericles which seems, almost, to 
be the Botticelli Graces animated. 


Which brings us to the play’s twin theme: Love. Many 
commentators have seen Pericles as a play about patience 
and interpreted its title-réle as the embodiment of that 
virtue in adversity. That is not the way I see it and don’t 
believe it is the way Terry Hands has seen it in this pro- 
duction. Rather, I think, he is concerned to show us the 
many attractions that Shakespeare shows us are pushed 
under that umbrella word, Love, from the crude short- 
term satisfaction of physical lust which brings Lysimachus 
to the Mytelene brothel to the more enduring spiritual 
variety that begins with Pericles’ and Thaisa’s wondrous 
rapture on their first encounter and lasts until their re- 
union many years later when whatever physical graces first 
drew them together have presumably long since dis- 
appeared in the trials and tribulations both have in the 
meantime undergone. And, of course, there is the play’s 
backbone in the theme of filial love—the love of Marina 
for her father which alone is capable of pulling Pericles 
out of the catatonic condition into which he has fallen 
under the final blow of her assumed death. 


In the title-réle, Ian Richardson gives an impressively 
calculated low-key performance which suggests immense 
reserves of histrionic strength should he choose to call 
upon them. The Scofield-like mannerisms of delivery 
have now all disappeared and his speaking of the verse has 
the fluid and seemingly effortless clarity of a 1960s Giel- 
gud. Susan Fleetwood. manages to double-up the mother / 
daughter rdles of Thaisa and Marina by making them 
mirror reflections of each other, and the introduction of a 
stand-in Marina for the final tableau, which enables her 
to do this, works satisfactorily. 


I am not quite so sure about the accent that Emrys 
James has been given to accentuate the fact that he is a 
character that belongs to a previous epoch. I think the 
archaic overtones could probably be better achieved by the 
quality of the voice than the accent that it uses: in other 
words, a deep grass-roots voice like, say, the BBC’s 
gardening correspondents, would probably achieve the de- 
sired time-distancing effect better. Of the other doubling- 
ups (that is apart from Thaisa/Marina and Gower/ 
Helicanus) the most striking is Brenda Bruce’s playing of 
Dionyza, the Tharsus First Lady and the red-wigged Myte- 
lene Bawd—the most striking, obviously, because it affords 
the greatest range, with Dionyza turning from: regal 


- gratitude in the early scenes to a murderous hatred later 


that motivates her attempted killing of Marina, an adopted 
daughter who is more loved by others than her own off- 
spring. : | 
_ After this exciting opening to this year’s Stratford festiv- 
ities, all one can say of this Pericles is that when its com- 


panion piece, The Winter's Tale, joins the repertoire later 


this season, it had better be good. 


- Pericles’ agony at the seeming death of Thaisa after giving 
birth to their daughter Marina during a storm at sea. All three 
are to be reunited in the play’s final scene 


poe : 


Below: Prince Albert (Nigel Hawthorne) 
with his Siamese-twin sons Prince 

Arthur (Jack Shepherd) and Prince George 
(Tom Chadbon). 


Right: Moira Redmond as Queen 
Victoria. Bottom: The final scene in 
heaven, with Prince Arthur (centre), the 
surviving twin, rising from the 
cannibalistic picnic 


Florence Nightingale (Shirley 
Anne Field) offers Lord Mennings 
(Peter Blythe) champagne 

from her slipper 
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Early Morning 


Royal Court 


Reviewer Martin Esslin 


I. Germany Edward Bond’s Early Morn- 
ing is being performed in a translation 
with the title Trauer Zu Frueh, which 
means, translated back, Mourning too 
early (or too soon). Whether the translator 
merely could not spell English, or whether 
he thought there was a subtle pun here, 
the misunderstanding clearly shows how 
hard it is to make this strange, significant 
and important play out. Is this a play 
about death? Is it about the court of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert? Or, if 
neither of these, what is it about? 

I think partly this confusion is due to 
the production the play has been receiving 
at the Royal Court, both during its brief 
and almost clandestine appearance last 
year, and again at its triumphant censor- 
free revival; partly also to the press pub- 
licity which again and again insisted on its 
being about Victorian England, when—in 
my humble opinion—it is, indeed, about 
nothing of the sort. 

‘The events of this play are true,’ states 
Bond’s own note on the first page of the 
printed text. Now, clearly, of the real 
Queen Victoria, the real Prince Albert, the 
real Florence Nightingale there is nothing 
that is historically true in the play. Prince 
Arthur and Prince George were not 
Siamese twins, Florence Nightingale was 
not engaged to one of them, there was no 
civil war in England in which Disraeli 
captured the Queen after she had mur- 
dered her husband and wanted to have her 
shot, etc, etc. Yet, the events of the play 
are true. They are true insofar as they 
mirror establishment politics and history 
as they might appear to a child exposed to 
the history of teaching practised in most 
of our schools, where stereotypes and 
idiotic clichés of history are paraded 
before working class children who are 


barely able to understand the vocabulary 


of battles, civil and external wars, 
dynasties, and the whole panoply of terms 
in which politics and power are discussed. 

But the events of the play are also true, 
perhaps even more so, in the way in which 
they portray the process by which out of 
this half-understood, and therefore already 
mythical, fairy tale material, a child 
would build up its private mythology, 
using the strange mythical beings it has 
been told about to express its subconscious 
fears and desires. Then the child’s anxiety 
about the quarrels between his parents— 
and whose parents don’t quarrel?—could 
easily be transmuted into civil wars be- 


tween giant figures of authority, a Queen 
and her Consort; the image of the Siamese 
twins who hate each other’s guts but are 
condemned to stick together through thick 
and thin is clearly a child’s nightmare 
about being stuck with his brother with 
whom he shares a room or perhaps even a 
bed. And finally the strong emphasis on 
cannibalism which pervades the whole 
play, from the incident in the cinema 
queue in Kilburn (where a man and his 
girl-friend killed the chap in front of them 
because he had tried to jump the queue 
and ate him out of boredom) to the whole 
of the third act in Heaven, where the 
whole cast reassembled after death to 
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Barry Humphries in Just A Show at the 

- Fortune. (Top) as Mrs Edna Everage with 
_ Josie Bradly, his accompanist. 
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orgies of mutual cannibalism, simply 
because there is no pain and no death in 
heaven and it does not hurt to have one’s 
limbs torn out and eaten, and anyway they 
grow again instantly. 

The world of the establishment, therefore, 
mirrored in a child’s consciousness, and in 
turn mirroring its subconscious sexuality 
(the oral phase of sexuality is, according to 
Freud, the earliest phase of the sex drive 
and leads to dreams about eating people) 
is the true theme of Early Morning. 
Hence, in my opinion also, the title, point- 
ing to the fact that this is a picture of the 
world as it might appear in childhood, 
life’s early morning. 

Well, this is my theory, and I don’t know 
whether it is correct. If it is correct, then 
it would explain why the first, short-lived, 
and almost improvised production seemed 
to me far more effective than the present 
full-scale treatment the play is receiving at 
the Royal Court. Last year there was a 
minimum of scenery and costume, one 
could therefore try and picture the pro- 
ceedings in one’s mind’s eye, almost as 
though one was watching a radio perform- 
ance or a mere reading. In William Gas- 
kill’s present production the scenery and 
costumes are more elaborate and force 
one to see the play in their terms. And 
their terms are far too naturalistic, far too 
genuinely historical, and indeed far too 
sober; they therefore again and again in- 
hibit the play from taking off into its own 
region, that of high, extravagant, childish 
fantasy. The historical characters. being 


mere ‘Images d’Epinal’ (primitive wood- 


cuts of historical figures sold at country 
fairs) they ought to look like such primi- 
tive images; there should be backdrops in 
the style of the Douanier Rousseau, or, 
indeed, of children’s drawings. Likewise in 
the style of acting and production there 
ought to be a wilder vein of naive fantasy. 
All this, of course, provided I am right 
about the true nature of the script—which 

I consider, in those terms, a masterly, pro- 
found and brilliantly conceived and con- 
structed piece of work. It might be worth 
trying this approach in practice some- 
where. 

Having said all this, I do not want to 
suggest that in the terms in which this 
production is conceived it is not first-rate : 
I much prefer Shirley Anne Field’s Flor- 
ence Nightingale to Marianne Faithfull’s; 
I did prefer Peter Eyre’s Prince Arthur to 
Jack Shepherd’s, merely because he was 
more languidly aristocratic, more the 
stereotype of a Prince; but Jack Shepherd 
in his own. inimitable way is very good 


_ indeed. So is Moira Redmond’s brilliantly 
authoritarian and primly lecherous Queen 


Victoria, Nigel Hawthorne’s most convinc- 
ingly Teutonic Prince Albert and John 
Barrett’s Mr Gladstone, whose stance and 
accent embodies all that is odious in our 
present-day Trade Union leadership. Ken- 
neth Cranham plays the all-important con- 
temporary working-class lad, Len: as 
always, he too was very good, though he 
struck me as a little too loud and there- 
fore more difficult to understand than usu- 


ally. Queenie Watts as his motherly girl- 
friend was, to my mind, perfect. 

The Royal Court’s Bond Festival has 
established him as a major figure in our 
contemporary dramatic Parnassus. Now I 
am looking forward to his next three 


plays. 
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Reviewer Robert Waterhouse 


A. a long term admirer of Barry Mc- 
Kenzie in Private Eye | have tried to avo:d 
too close an encounter with Barry Hum- 
phries’ telly persona for fear that it would 
disillusion me about the comic strip. Just 

A Show, a whole evening with Barry 
Humphries alone on stage, has done just 
that. It is, as it claims, just a show, with 
nothing—unless you are obsessively anti- 
Australian or excruciatingly homesick for 
kangarooland—particular to recommend it. 
Mr Humphries approaches the problem of 
overexposure by embracing the lowest 
common denominator. 

This he does much in the Blackpool sum- 
mer show way—picking on latecomers, 
doling out gladioli for everyone to make 
lewd gestures with, leading a jolly song or 
two. If it’s satirical, as the camp trans- 
formation into Edna Everage might lead 
you to suspect, then it’s so heavy-handed 
and overblown that it’s really way out. 
Edna’s a clever piece of characterisation 
but her utterances have that tang of inevit- 
ability about them that you have to be an 
addict to delight in. 

His sketches of Antipodean non-heroes 
are more interesting, but much too long; 
in several you can sense him laboriously 
plodding through towards the punch line, 
though that in itself (as in the case of the 
drunken nouveau riche at his daughter’s 
wedding) can often be amusing. Another 
gruelling party, where a campus intellec- 
tual bores the pants off his guests, is 
cleverly modulated to extract maximum 
embarrassment. The limited scope of 
Eleanor Fazan’s staging is shown up by 
Mr Humphries’ ‘underground’ movie, 
which, though it makes its subversively 
conservative chuckles over and over again, 
provides a little visual relief. 
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Birmingham Repertory Theatre 


Reviewer Frank Cox 


iM e’s lov’d of the distracted multitude, 
Who liked not in their judgement but 
their eyes.’ 
Old Claudius’ grudging assessment of the 
Prince’s popularity may be temptingly ap- 


Barry Humphries (top) as Nipper Dixon, 
beach-boy. Above: (left) as Sandy Stone, 
hospital patient boringly reliving the early 
days of his marriage, and (right) as Rex 
Lear, a philistine father reluctantly 
counting the cost of marrying off 

his last daughter 
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propriate to the occasion, but fortunately 
there was a lot more to this Hamlet than 
the presence of a good-looking American 
television performer would suggest. If the 
citizens of Birmingham flocked to admire 
the doe-like, carved alabaster countenance 
of the erstwhile Dr Kildare, assuredly they 
stayed to applaud a performance which 
came nearer to the core of the part than 
many of recent memory, and a production 
which was pleasing in its clarity, while still 
employing some of those strokes of 
theatrical brilliance which admirers of the 
work of Peter Dews now confidently ex- 
pect of him. 

Though the setting and costumes were 
late Tsarist, giving a Chekhovian feel to 
the more intimate scenes and, incidentally, 
making more sense than usual of all the 
student-talk, yet at base this was a very 
straightforward reading, played on a ver- 
sion of the Elizabethan stage, with the 
upper level used to good effect in such 
places as the early Ghost scenes, the ‘Now 
might I do it pat’ entrance and for each 
appearance of the blandly Napoleonic 
Fortinbras. 

The text was trimmed without undue 
harm; no mention of the King’s ‘wassail’, 
none of the always odd shifting of ground 
in the ghostly swearing, no Reynaldo nor 
Voltimand, no ‘aery’ of ‘little eyases’, no 
dumb-show, only the single skull and ‘To 
be or not to be’, as in Olivier’s film, was 
given its earlier and happier position in 
the second act, instead of the more cus- 
tomary placing before the ‘nunnery’ scene. 
‘The most beautified Ophelia’ became, in- 
triguingly, ‘the most beatified’, and ‘Speak 
the speech’ was applied specifically to the 
Player Murderer’s rehearsal of “Thoughts 
black, hands apt . . .” Especially striking 
was Dews’ introduction of Ophelia into 
the scene where Polonius reads Hamlet’s 
loveletter to the King and Queen, the girl’s 
distress at the crassness of her father pre- 
Saging nicely the later madness, and there 
was a piece of ghoulish, almost ventrilo- 
quial business with Yorick’s jaw-bone and, 
most exciting of all, a shock revelation in 
the ‘play’ scene when, in response to 
Claudius’ ‘Give me some light!’, Hamlet 
claps the prop poison vial straight into the 
King’s hand, leaving him standing over 
the body in a tableau of guilt. 

Matching this finely inventive production 
were some performances, good by any 
Standards. David King was a bloated, 
sinister Claudius of the old school, rarely 
to be seen without a cup of drink in hand, 
authoritative at court and with Laertes, 
crumbling with remorse when alone; Des- 
mond McNamara, reminiscent of Roy 
Dotrice in voice and technique, invested 
the First Player with an histrionic sincerity 
which for once explained Hamlet’s en- 
thusiasm for the troupe and their reper- 
toire, and Gemma Jones was simply the 
best Ophelia of my experience, treading 
the emotional path of the character with 
great intelligence, believably vulnerable, 
even neurotic, while still sane, and quite 
frighteningly unreachable in her madness. 
Richard Chamberlain’s Hamlet, the tradi- 
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tional pale figure here looking extra dash- 
ing in Russian kit, was a strongly rounded 
interpretation, a bit short on humour, but 
clutching convincingly at the many-sided 
genius of the man, brooding with self- 
indulgence, leaping willingly into action 
and negotiating those well-exposed aphor- 
isms with an accent-free freshness. The 
closet scene with Gertrude was as ex- 
plicitly sexual a reading as you are likely 
to see, and the pivotal ‘How all occa- 
sions . . .’ speech as gravely reasoned as 
the text demands. 
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Dead Silence 
Whitehall 


Reviewer Peter Willis 


A. we too sophisticated to enjoy a 
good thriller, after years of anaesthetic 
telly-terror? Can the theatre provide any- 
thing in the way of live suspense which 
can even mildly live up to Hitchcock? 

The last time I saw a good thriller was a 
few years ago when Honor Blackman 
played the blind woman in Wait Unitil 
Dark, a far more striking production to 
my mind than the film of the same name. 
Of course, performances were less _pol- 
ished; less indeed can physically happen 
on the stage than on the screen, and, one 
might ask, with the possibilities reduced 
—how can there be the same extent of 
suspense? 

The answer was well illustrated by the 
Whitehall’s production of Monte Doyle’s 
Dead Silence. We are in the theatre in the 
Same room as physical people who, if they 
are good actors, experience fears which are 
magnetic and infectious. The plot does not 
have to be very involved; it is probably 
better if it isn’t, but the characters have to 
be realistically portrayed and the ground 
carefully laid. 

There are two levels to Dead Silence, 
which is a whodunnit whose real climax is 


not concerned with who actually done it 


but why the detective inspector in charge 
of the case is behaving so out of character. 
Somehow he is implicated. So that al- 
though we are given a convincing and 
complete picture of Alfred Marks as the 
human/humane copper with integrity, 
when he gradually alienates himself from 
his subordinates (rather neatly symbolised 
by the dividing of the stage into two 
separate rooms split by a partition), he 
also alienates himself from the audience. 
The clue to his strange behaviour lies in 
his integrity; but see if you can work it 
out from there. 

On the second level, there are at least 
four people who could have had motives 
for the murder; two of them do not be- 
come suspects until very late in the play. 
There is at least one very good red her- 
ring; there is even question as to the 
identity of the victim, so mangled is her 
face; and there are some amusing mystery- 


character performances, notably by Emrys 
Jones as a slightly uncanny caretaker and 
Carl Rigg as a junkie. 

An indication of how the play succeeds 
and perhaps its highest suspense point is 
the confrontation between Alfred Marks 
as Inspector Newton and one of the char- 
acters who enters with a spray of flowers 
directed towards him. We have already 
been told that the murderer probably car- 
ried a gun concealed in a bunch of flowers; 
since the Inspector is in some way person- 
ally connected with the murder, we may 
Suspect a motive for the murderer to 
murder him. The suspense is nicely sus- 
tained; even after the subsequent turn of 
events our attention is held as we wait for 
a solution of the other mystery. 

There is only one scene change. The first 
scene takes place in a suitably cramped 
police inspector’s office and serves to set 
off Newton against his constables (to 
whom he is abrupt and intolerant), his 
immediate subordinate (John Horsley of 
‘Z Cars’ fame, to whom he is friendly), 
his superintendent (Russell Napier before 
whom after years in the force he cannot 
bring himself to sit down). It is against this 
background of normality that the murder 
in the sleek fashionable unlived-in luxury 
apartment and the mysterious actions of 
Newton are set. The characters come alive, 
the dialogue is fairly fast and fairly witty 
(the caretaker takes his whisky: ‘I get 
these attacks, old war-wounds, you know’; 
the young detective constable is found 
snooping: ‘caught me with my filter-tip 
down, you did’). The mood is subdued 
rather than melodramatic and to a large 
extent relies on a reliably excellent per- 
formance by Alfred Marks. If all of the 
other performances could be polished up, 
this promises to be good compelling enter- 
tainment. 
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Have You Any 
Dirty Washing. 
Mother Dear? 


Hampstead Theatre Club 


Reviewer Helen Dawson 


D espite an all-too obvious fund of 
hilarity, contemporary politics provide 
very few decent comedies. All the more 
reason to welcome Clive Exton’s Have 

You Any Dirty Washing, Mother Dear? 
at the Hampstead Theatre Club. Not 
surprisingly, his is a jaundiced view: 
Whitehall as a non-progressive kinder- 
garten. 

Mr Exton chooses a six-man committee, 
plus chairman, to play out his parody. In 
theory they are meeting to discuss a Bill 
which will authorise the sending of emer- 
gency troops to an African state. This 
issue turns out to be peripheral—dealt 
with in platitudes, when at all. Mostly the 
twenty-four hours, cooped up in a claus- 


trophobic, panelled room, are _ spent 
bickering, rubbing up the chips on assor- 
ted shoulders and moving from an initial 
dependence on masonic ritual to a jungle 
brawl. 

The characters are all fairly odious. To 
the left of the chairman, the right wing; 
to his right, the left wing; and to the 
extent that they could authentically pop 
up in a television discussion programme, 
they are stock. By the end they are 
pathetic, too: the facade of elaborate 
ritual has been shattered to expose total 
ignorance of matters both political and 
personal. 

This begins cunningly as Norman (blue) 
— Roddy Maude-Roxby, immaculately 
dandy—raises a point of order without 
covering his head (a mythical tradition, 
apparently, instigated at a time when the 
monarch was liable to spit from an over- 
head gallery). To prove the abiding value 
of such niceties, Arthur, on the other side 
(pink}—a good, bluff performance from 
Glynn Edwards—refuses to rise at the 
Pavlovian word ‘House’ (another grand 
old tradition, to prove the sobriety of the 
honourable members). Deadlock results. 

Hours pass during the interval, and it is 
past midnight when the standing-up im- 
passe is solved, and a drunken Prime 
Minister telephones to see how things are 
going. But somewhere with the passing of 
time and the increase of futilities Exton’s 
ideas flag, despite his admirable economy. 
Perhaps it’s because childish behaviour, 


after all, is apt to pall. And it isn’t until 
the last fifteen minutes when burlesque 
takes over, with the chairman banished to 
the bog and the others united in a Vera 
Lynn community-sing, that Dirty Wash- 
ing gathers momentum again. 

The play is very well directed by Ted 
Kotcheff, with a subtlety which skirts 
deftly round the problems of a set with a 
board-table as its fulcrum. A strong cast, 
too: for the Tories, Anthony Nicholls 
(using a bit too much projection for a 
small theatre) as the country squire and 
Liz Ashley, a lady professional, equipped 
with cushion and ‘sweeties’. On the other 
flank, there’s Dorothy Alison as_ the 
maddening mum of the bunch and Emrys 
Leyshon as the mousy one who doesn’t 
assume authority until he takes off his 
trousers. Leonard Trolley plays the chair- 
man and goes berserk with relish—like a 
ferret attacking a sheepdog. With Kot- 
cheff’s eye for detail even the small part of 
the secretary is well-rounded, as she dips 
into a copy of Brides between bouts of 
zealously taking down each syllable of 
trivia. ; 


Corrections: last month’s P & P credited 
In Celebration at the Royal Court to 
David Cregan instead of David Storey, 
Intro by the International Theatre Club at 
the Mercury to Vivian Brooks instead of 
Jeremy Gibson, and Squash Them Flat to 
Jeremy Gibson instead of Rufus. Apolo- 
gies to all artists concerned. 
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Erogenous 
Zones 


Royal Court 


Reviewer Frank Cox 


A. evening of American rubbish, albeit 
that the young author was born in Lanca- 
shire, for Mike Stott, writer-member of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, here 
affects to base his knowledge of American 
life and his attitudes to it on that over- 
rated institution, the strip-cartoon. Ero- 
genous Zones, far from living up to its 
highly-promising title, explores in ten 
loosely-connected sketches those areas of 
human experience which are most rooted 
in non-sensitivity. There is the teenage 
heroine, in love with the local he-man and 
hoping against hope that she may become 
his dream-girl, the feeble husband and 
loud-mouthed wife, marooned in front of 
the television set, the trigger-happy cop, 
the flamboyant courtroom attorney, acting 
out the spicy details of a case with 
obvious relish, the pregnant college girl 
whose boyfriend becomes an_ instant 
success with her parents when he reveals 
that he is secret heir to an industrial 
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Left: Fiddler on the Roof, at Her 
Majesty's. Alfie Bass and Avis Bunnage 
as Tevye and Golde with their five 
daughters, played by Norma Dunbar, Jill 
Martin, Darlene Kozinuk, Mia Nardi 
and Sue Mornie. 


Below: Lock Up Your Daughters, a new 
production at the Mermaid. Veronica 
Clifford as Mrs Squeezum, Russell Hunter 
as Justice Squeezum_and Anthony Jackson 
as the Watchman 


fortune—all stereotype characters who 
speak in the over-loud, clichéd language of 
the glossy American magazine strip, and 
are thus hopefully worth watching when 
they are represented on a stage by real 
live actors. 

But pop-art of this sort, already a 
commonplace in the world of painting, 
must either make some comment on the 
form it is employing, or else present it in 
such loving accuracy of detail that it satis- 
fies on its own level. To use such an idiom 
as this in what can only be described as 
a half-heartedly derisive way just does not 
make for good theatre; the spectacle of 
mature, proficient players guying with a 
laudable lack of inhibition the speech and 
gestures of cartoon figures is an amuse- 
ment which can be no more than fleeting. 
And the final item, a grisly charade in 
which a Southern white man, suspended 
from a beam in the roof, has his bare 
feet tickled by two Negroes dressed in 
Ku-Klux-Klan robes, is too baldly emo- 
tional in its attempt to shock and comes 
too late in an otherwise innocently un- 
involving evening. 

Still, he sighed, the cast of six did work 
hard and well. Pauline Munro and Petro- 
nella Barker shared some faceless female 
roles, Henry Woolf supplied a small con- 
trast to the various all-American poses of 
Tom Kempinski and Oliver Cotton, and 
John Grillo, getting more like Lee Mon- 
tague than ever, contributed a succession 
of maniacs, and moreover contrived to fire 
off revolvers on a number of occasions, an 
effect which in the close confines of the 
Theatre Upstairs was exceedingly un- 
pleasant. 
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Two Musica Iss 
Revisited 


Mermaid/Her Majesty's 
SR OS EA RTI er a 


Reviewer Robert Cushman 


i feel an obligation towards Fiddler on 
the Roof, since having enjoyed it when I 
first saw it I have been mildly deprecatory 
about it ever since. I like my musicals 
urban rather than rural and so Fiddler, 
which really might just as well be going on 
in Oklahoma for much of the time, suf- 
fered for me by comparison with Sweet 
Charity or Cabaret, and had, I felt resent- 


fully, no right to outlive them. But after 
the shows I have endured over the last 
few months a second trip to Anatevka 
came as a tonic. The place remains a 
choreographic rather than a dramatic or 
ethnic entity; others (by which I mean 
Bob Fosse) can devise dances as witty, 
athletic or characterful but Jerome Rob- 
bins remains unequalled as a storyteller in 
movement and numerous. cast-changes 
have not impaired the zest with which all 
concerned fill out the narrative. Jerry 
Bock’s score, too, improves on further 
acquaintance; only Matchmaker, Match- 
maker, which reveals itself out of context 
as a Scintillating jazz waltz, seems likely 
to outlive its source but the music knits 
the evening together with spirit and even, 
concerning the vast abysses of sentiment 
to be skirted, taste. 

In fact, I wonder if we haven’t all over- 
overstated the sentimentality of this piece, 
feeling instinctively that a Jewish Ameri- 
can musical (has there ever been a non- 
Jewish one?) was bound to be too sickly 
to be palatable. The London production 
at any rate avoids this trap; catering to a 
predominantly Gentile audience it has to 
explain itself as it goes along, and this 
supplies a welcome discipline; you might 
even, if your vocabulary runs that way, 
call it an endistancing effect. It’s fascinat- 
ing to watch it at work in, for example, 
the case of Cynthia Grenville. As the 
matchmaker, theoretically | Anatevka’s 
fruitiest archetype, she floats briskly and 
airily several feet above dialogue level; the 
occasional Yiddish inflection just keeps her 
in touch with base. Miss Grenville has 
been with the production since it opened 
and some of the more recent arrivals lack 
her sureness of touch. The younger charac- 
ters are mostly dull, with Tevye’s daughters 
performing at a pitch of gentility which 
they would not dream of applying to any 
equivalent English milieu. 

The honour of the family is in safe hands 
though. Alfie Bass’s Tevye is played at a 
far remove from the personal tactics 
of his predecessor (or of himself in his 
familiar television comedy guise). Bril- 
liantly, accurately and tactfully he brings 
before us a real grappling with unfamiliar 
forces. He makes no desperate attempts to 
Salvage the less successful comedy lines 
with which the part is strewn; the few 
gems shine all the brighter. And alone with 
departing daughter on the railway station, 
waiting for the train that will carry her to 
join her lover in Siberia, he transforms a 
tritely-conceived scene into a fine image of 
bewildered, faintly humorous acceptance. 

Needless to say, there is nothing as subtle 
as this in Lock Up Your Daughters but 
the present revival calls up agreeable 
memories of 1959: a long hot summer 
when the Mermaid was young and so was 
I, and even the English musical seemed 
like flowering in a_ golden _ theatrical 
climate. Roots and The Hostage and A 
Taste of Honey and Olivier’s Coriolanus 
... 1 didn’t see any of them but (memories 
of a misspent youth) I did see Lock Up 
Your Daughters and some of it remains 


sharp in my mind to this day. To be dis- 
tinguished, I think, from this reincarnation 
which is fuzzy even when enjoyable. 


The turning-point for me came early in 
the second act, third night, second house, 
when I, sitting all vulnerable in the front 
row, found myself with an armful of 
heroine. (No misprints, please.) Getting at 
the press with a vengeance, but it heralded 
a gorgeous interlude of corpsing and ad- 


libbing, wings on which the evening flew 


to a happy and prosperous conclusion. 
Earlier the going had been rather rough, 
in all senses, with coarseness standing in 
for wit, and archness for style. Supporting 
playing lacked definition and was notice- 
ably less adept than of yore at concealing 
its inability to sing. Veronica Clifford gave 
what, to avoid argument, I will term a 
lusty performance of Mrs Squeezum ham- 
pered by an enthusiastically Hogarthian 
get-up which was startlingly effective at 
first glance and just repulsive at others 
and by the fact that the market has been 
inalienably cornered. (As Tevye might 
have said, it’s no great shame not to be 
Hy Hazell but it’s no great honour either.) 
Russell Hunter, though he never ceased to 
be a clever young actor giving a clever 
old performance, got the corrupt justice 
across in a devil’s brew of adroitly mingled 
conventions. 


Some pleasing new production touches: 
the stage filled with swirling figures, but 
how to get them off again sometimes a 
tricky problem. Nice to be reminded of the 
days when Sean Kenny’s sets went solidly 
round and round without making a 
Federal case out of it and of the excellent 
lyrics (with a real feeling for period 
pastiche) that Lionel Bart fitted to Laurie 
Johnson’s delightfully anachronistic score. 
Brave young men and brave new theatre: 
whatever happened to you all? 
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La Turista 


Royal Court 


Reviewer Peter Roberts 


j am not quite sure whether you have to 
climb eighty steps to reach the Royal 
Court’s experimental rooftop auditorium 
or whether eighty is the number of seats 
that it accommodates. Either way, both 
figures are pretty near the mark, and one 
can only extend an optimistic welcome to 
this open space studio theatre which is 
much needed for the unveiling of studio 
work unsuitable for the (comparatively) 
big theatre downstairs which, in recent 
seasons, has posthumously consolidated 
the dramatic reputation of D H Lawrence 
and contemporaneously put Edward Bond 
on the international theatre map in such 
a way that he is no longer just a prophet 
abroad. 


From its three initial productions, how- 
ever, it is very difficult to discern any 
consistent policy for the Royal Court’s 
Theatre Upstairs beyond the fact that it is 
decidedly eclectic. Mike Stott’s Erogenous 
Zones, reviewed elsewhere in this issue, is 
evidently a very different kettle of 
dramatic fish from David Cregan’s A 
Comedy of the Changing Years which 
opened the theatre and Sam Shepard’s La 
Turista which followed it. Maybe that is 
precisely what the policy of such a small 
theatre should be—maybe it should offer 
a lucky dip for international chamber 
works that, though of rich greenhouse 
potential, would not stand up to the glare 
of main-bill auditorium showing. I must 
admit, though, that I’m a little discon- 
certed at having been more impressed by 
the direction and acting of the two open- 
ing productions than I was by the overall 
quality of the writing. 

The David Cregan play had offered a 
panoramic view of the _ socio-political 
twentieth-century scene as wide—if not 
wider—than Wesker’s Trilogy. But Cregan 
offered it to us in the jazzed-up treatment 
we had last seen in his main-bill play, The 
Houses by the Green, so that Wesker’s 
selective naturalism was replaced with a 
giddy cross-cutting dialogue that offered 
the actors a field day in taking up one 
character only to discard it instantly for 
another—whilst the setting and the period 
relegated to the sound effects department. 
The black-costumed (ie, track-suited) cast 
and their director did the play more than 
justice, for, although I think I share Mr 
Cregan’s humanistic outlook, I find the 
teacher’s Common Room sense of humour 
and sense of justice oddly resistible. There 
is something too predictable about the one 
and too laborious about the other. 

For those of us unable to wangle our 
way to what is currently the Power House 
of London theatre at all levels—lI’m talk- 
ing of New York—the importation of a 
play like Sam Shepard’s La Turista offers 
a welcome opportunity to be able to 
sample and substantiate the author’s grow- 
ing reputation, particularly amongst off- 
off-Broadway circles. Once again, how- 
ever, I clambered down those eighty steps 
much more heartened by Roger Hendricks- 
Simon’s inventive direction and the per- 
formances of Barry Dennen (late MC of 
Cabaret), Al Mancini (late drag-queen of 
Fortune and Men’s Eyes) and of Leila 
Goldoni. The play starts deceptively in 
Neil Simon land with some good lines of 
social comedy about a couple on an over- 
sunburnt holiday so that we are momen- 
tarily fooled into believing that this is 
Plaza Suite moved southwards. But the 
arrival of witch-doctor complete with 
decapitated chickens and incense to attend 
to the couple’s holiday ailments swings the 
play way out into a sort of no-man’s land 
somewhere between Arrabal and Ionesco. 

I am glad to have seen it but must admit 
to having been more certain of Roger 
Hendricks-Simon’s potential as a director 
and more sure of the range of Al Mancini 
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IS ONE 


SHERIDAN MORLEY talks to three actors about the art of solo entertainment 


WW nen Emlyn Williams made his first appearance as Charles 
Dickens at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, some eighteen years 
ago, it was by no means the first time that an entertainer had held 
the attention of an audience for an entire evening without the 
support of set or costume changes or other actors—or indeed a 
play. As early as 1853 Dickens himself was doing solo readings 
from his novels, and in Germany a century before that an actor 
called Brandes used to tour entirely alone with a bizarre enter- 
tainment known as Monodrama. But in the years before and 
immediately after the last war, solo ‘evenings with’ had become 
the almost exclusive property of such distinguished diseuses as 
Ruth Draper, Bea Lillie and Joyce Grenfell, while actors like 
Bransby Williams who still specialised in the monologue had to 
be content with a slot in a music-hall bill. It was very largely the 
success of Emlyn Williams’ Dickens and Dylan Thomas recitals 
which restored the one-man show to the province of serious actors, 
and after him there followed John Gielgud’s Shakespeare, Micheal 
MacLiammoir’s Oscar Wilde, Max Adrian’s Bernard Shaw and, 
most recently, Roy Dotrice’s John Aubrey in Brief Lives. 

When Brief Lives opened in the West End a few weeks ago 
(fully two years after it first appeared at the Hampstead Theatre 
Club) Dotrice became one of three actors presenting solo enter- 
tainments in London; the others were Barry Humphries in Just A 
Show at the Fortune and Julian Chagrin in One is One at the 
Open Space. Three actors of entirely different backgrounds and 
widely differing talents, linked only by their desire to go it alone; 
this seemed as good a moment as any to enquire, through them, 
into the nature of a one-man show. 

‘The one-man show,’ wrote Ronald Hayman (Plays and Players, 
March 1967), ‘is a form of theatre that starts off by rejecting 
almost everything most people think of as being essential to the 
theatrical experience. There is no conflict with other characters, 
no cut-and-thrust dialogue and usually no scenery . . . the pictures 
that form in the audience’s mind come from the words and from 
what the actor does with them.’ In Julian Chagrin’s performance, 
even the words are often dispensed with; though determined not 
to be thought of as a mime (he defines himself as a silent comic) 
he owes much of his technique to the three years he spent in Par’s 
studying movement with Jacques Lecog. Chagrin is now 29; he 
was born in this country, the son of the Rumanian composer who 
changed his name to Francis Chagrin after an unhappy love 
affair. Since the age of four, the younger Chagrin has wanted to 
be a comedian; at 16 he became the youngest student ever 
admitted to LAMDA, and went on from there to stooge for Vic 
Oliver in South Africa. Some years later he formed a successful 
partnership with George Ogilvie (hence Chaganog) which only 
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ended when Ogilvie turned director; nevertheless Chagrin remains 
happiest when working alone: 

‘I only feel complete by myself. This show (One is One) is my 
best. I like because it’s me and I’m totally responsible for it; I get 
very nervous when there are other actors around but here, on my 
own. I’m hardly nervous at all. This solo performance is what I 
am; I did it first about three years ago on a rainy Sunday for 
the Century Mobile Theatre in Lancaster, and that was the hap- 
piest night of my life. I felt, for the first time, completely satisfied 
with what I was doing on the stage. Since then I’ve played it a 
lot on tour and the show has developed and changed in character, 
just as I have.’ 

Like both Dotrice and Humphries, Chagrin finds the audience 
far more important and influential when he is working alone; all 
three actors made the point that a one-man show is in reality a 
two-way partnership between actor and audience: 

‘The audience determines the shape of the show from night to 
night,’ said Chagrin, ‘though I don’t know how to define what 
makes a good audience; fishwives at the Theatre Royal in Hull 
were among the best spectators I ever found because they believed 
implicitly in the images I was trying to create out of the air. In 
a solo show you depend far more on the audience; you’re in a 
partnership with them, and if they’re embarrassed or unhappy or 
bored then it all goes wrong. Marceau keeps his distance from 
an audience and preserves a kind of mystery; I go out to them, 
chat to them, improvise a lot. If someone drops their programme 
I might comment on it—Marceau never would. I can always 
break out of my own material if something better comes along 
during the show. It takes me between four and six numbers to get 
the audience with me; at first they still seem to find the idea of 
a one-man show somehow uneasy as if they were not getting full 
value for money’. 

At the Open Space (where his stage manager is the ex-*Avenger’ 
Linda Thorsen) Chagrin does a varied and hugely successful late- 
night programme of sketches: ‘I get ideas in trains, in the bath, 
anywhere; though often they take a few months to mature before 
I can start playing them. Then I try out my numbers on an 
audience and prune a lot.’ 

For Roy Dotrice, his award-winning performance as John 
Aubrey in Brief Lives is simply one episode in an already crowded 
professional career, though he admits to enjoying it more than 
anything else he has ever done. He made his first appearance as 
an actor in a German prisoner of war camp when he was 17, and 
since then has had extensive repertory experience culminating in 
eight consecutive seasons with the Royal Shakespeare Company. 
It was at Stratford, during the Shakespeare Quatercentenary, that 


Dotrice first played John Aubrey as part of a Sunday night recital 
called The Tremendous Ghost devised by Patrick Garland and 
Richard Johnson, respectively the adapter/director and the im- 
presario behind the current run of Brief Lives at the Criterion; 
and Dotrice’s original performance as Aubrey was strongly 
reminiscent of the way he was then playing another ancient, 
decrepit figure—Justice Shallow in the RSC _ production of 
Henry IV. 

The success Dotrice enjoyed as Aubrey in that one-night stand 
led Patrick Garland to build an entire programme around the 
eccentric but retentive memory of this seventeenth-century anti- 
quarian, and Dotrice made his first solo appearance as Aubrey in 
one of Garland’s Great Gossips programmes for BBC television. 
‘After that,’ said Dotrice, ‘we got terribly ambitious and decided 
to try and make Aubrey into a two-hour stage performance. I 
went to the RSC and asked them if they would let me try it out 
for one Sunday night at the Aldwych; they refused, because they 
felt that neither Aubrey nor I were well known enough to arouse 
much interest. In the end, James Roose-Evans gave us our first 
chance to try it out on the stage at the Hampstead Theatre Club.’ 
Inevitably, with all of Aubrey’s writing to draw from, there is 
more material than can be used in any one performance and 
Dotrice varies it from night to night: 

‘During the interval, when I sit on the stage pretending to be 
asleep, I work out what kind of audience I’ve got, and the stories 
that I tell in the second half depend on what kind of material 
they’re responding to: the bawdy jokes or the historical references. 
Patrick has given me such a fund of stories that I can switch 
them around to suit any audience, though of course I have to get 
back to set points which affect lighting cues. It’s the only way to 
keep a one-man show like this really fresh. The most frightening 
thing about Brief Lives, though, was our first performance at 
Hampstead; I was on my own, without even a prompter, and I 
knew that whatever happened no one could possibly help me.’ 

Dotrice never leaves the stage during Brief Lives, but finds the 
actual performance rather less tiring than the make-up, which 
takes him fully three hours: 

‘A one-man show makes for a very lonely life backstage; the 
Criterion is anyway an underground theatre, apparently part of the 
Bakerloo Line, and when I come in here in the afternoons before 
a matinee it’s like entering a haunted house: completely dark and 
silent and empty. But I begin to develop an uncanny affinity with 
the old man; whenever I play Brief Lives I am plagued with 
indigestion, and I became convinced that I must have an ulcer. 
But no doctor could find anything wrong with me, and the other 
day I found in Aubrey’s diary that he had the most terrible 
stomach troubles.’ 

The separate-monologue format of Barry Humphries’ Just A 
Show brings him closer than either Dotrice or Chagrin to the Ruth 
Draper tradition of solo entertainment, and he too finds close 
affinities with the characters he plays. All of them, from the 
gladioli-obsessed Edna Everage to the morose Sandy Stone, are 
reflections of the oppressive Australian domesticity that charac- 
terised Humphries’ childhood in Melbourne: “The idea of the 
great outdoors, with sheep stations and sunshine and aborigines, 
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Wole Soyinka 


The Swamp Dwellers 


The Strong Breed 


was a great myth where I was concerned; I was brought up in 
pouring rain in Melbourne and it was all a lot like life in Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb.’ Edna, the first of Humphries’ character 
sketches, came into existence in 1955 for a revue which he was 
writing and performing with Ray Lawler’s company in Mel- 
bourne: ‘She is a vulture dressed as a bird of paradise, the preda- 
tory Australian matriarch, a terrifying figure but one that I’ve 
come to feel some affection for.’ 

The other sketches arose from Humphries’ work in Australian 
revue and cabaret; he first came to England in 1959, and pending 
better employment made a living by removing the faulty blocks of 
raspberry ripple from the conveyor belt at a Wall’s factory in 
Acton. Later he made his name as an actor and as the author of 
the ‘Barry McKenzie’ strip cartoon in Private Eye, but he regularly 
returned to Australia and there in 1962 he first toured a solo 
show: 

‘I had never intended to present some of these characters on the 
stage; their monologues were originally conceived as prose poems 
of a kind. But the tours played to good business, and since until 
very recently the history of the Australian theatre has been the 
history of second-rate English drawing-room comedy, I think 
Australians were surprised and quite pleased to find themselves 
depicted on the stage at all, albeit unfavourably. My characters 
are unattractive, bourgeois, but they have to survive within very 
narrow and constricting boundaries and I try to show this too; I 
wanted to celebrate the real Australian, which in my view is the 
urban Australian. Fundamentally we’re a very gloomy nation, and 
one feels that humanity is still in Australia on approval; sooner 
or later the desert will perhaps claim all. 

‘At first, audiences would sit there waiting for the dancing girls 
to appear and who should they see but me yet again, in another 
rather transparent guise. With a one-man show you must establish 
the convention quickly and boldly; you are all they're going to 
get, and what’s more they’ll have to wait while you change. To 
fill in those gaps, and to suggest the cultural background of all my 
characters, we have a heavy 1940s motif in the theatre with slides 
and an organist like in a wartime Odeon. 

‘A one-man show does have great hazards; you can’t be ill, and 
you must allow for those people in the audience who would rather 
see more people on the stage. A show like this is a dangerous 
thing to attempt, since clearly it is more of a risk to go out there 
alone and inflict your own obsessions and predilections on an 
audience in the hope they may be shared, but I think the element 
of danger is very important to a performer. In a sense, a one- 
man show is much more exhilarating than working with a cast; 
the evening goes quicker, one doesn’t have time to consume so 
much Australian burgundy, and there are no long waits off-stage. 
Also, it’s wonderful to be able to write a little as one performs; 
I allow myself a margin for improvisation every night, though 
most of the monologues are densely scripted. There is a tension 
between the audience and the solo performer which is dissipated 
when there’s a large cast, and I seem to be the kind of performer 
who functions best alone. 

‘Aside from that, the greatest advantage of the one-man show 
is that they can’t start without you.’ 


These three short plays demonstrate Soyinka’s 
versatility as a dramatist. In The Trials of 
Brother Jero he highlights the comic elements of 
the situation, and in The Strong Breed and The 
Swamp Dwellers he concentrates on the personal 
and tragic conflicts of two different dramatic 
situations. All three plays reveal Soyinka’s 
lyricism and sensitivity. 

Paper covers 7/6 net 

Three Crowns Books 


Oxford University Press 
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THE REGIONS 


NEWSLETTERS 


SCOTLAND 


ANDREW LOTHIAN 


The most eagerly awaited event in the 
Scottish theatre in March was, of course, 
the world premiere of the Ann Jellicoe 
comedy The Giveaway, directed by Rich- 
ard Eyre, with a cast which included Rita 
Tushingham, Dandy Nichols and Roy 
Hudd, all of whom will by now be on 
view in London. But the enterprise of the 
Royal Lyceum in launching this latest 
Jellicoe I did not find very rewarding. 
One’s admiration for Miss Jellicoe’s earlier 
work leads one to look in vain for more. 
Mr Eyre’s production, which grew less 
naturalistic as the play progressed, at 
least occasionally pointed some menace 
behind the comic postcard fun. 


From Glasgow there was good news and 
bad news. To take the bad first, the 
Alhambra, housing, as I write, the Betty 
Grable The Piecefull Palace before sur- 
facing at the London Cambridge as Belle 
Starr has been sold for office development 
by Howard & Wyndham and is to close 
at the end of May. The explanation is 
that stars big enough to fill the theatre are 
now too expensive. It is a great pity that 
skilful management has not succeeded in 
building up a loyal and regular audience 
for this famous theatre. 


The better news concerns the production 

of two new Scottish plays at the Citizens’ 
and the Close. At the Citizens’ Tom 
Gallacher’s Our Kindness to Five Persons 
was directed by Robert Cartland with a 
cast which included Andrew Robertson 
and Anne Kidd. This is a play on the 
theme of reunion and retrospection, not 
entirely realised—but with some success- 
ful passages. At the Close, Malcolm 
Griffiths directed Jack Ronder’s Who’ll Do 
It This Time?, a futuristic piece largely 
centred on a dialogue between a Bishop 
(Brendan Barry) and a machine (lan 
Stirling). This play was written in com- 
bination with a book called Survival Note- 
book and together they are said to repre- 
sent the science-philosophy of the author, 
who used to be a post-graduate chemist. 
The resulting play is amusing. But it tends 
to be a little prolix. 


Back in Edinburgh, the Traverse Com- 
pany have been out of town with 
Dracula and their stage has been taken for 
two weeks by the Freehold Company, a 
young and mostly Irish group of experi- 
mentalists. The bad vibrations left by The 
People Show may have had their effect on 
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the Freehold’s audiences, which would be 
a pity, for the latter company is both more 
skilful and less self-indulgent. Their two 
main productions, The Successful Life of 
3 by Maria Irene Fornes and their own 
Alternatives, revealed acquaintance with 
the American and the European styles of 
experimental collective theatre; what is 
really attractive about them is their un- 
usually optimistic view of human nature. 
The Kings, another Howard & Wynd- 
ham’s relic, continues its erratic progress 
from the Black and White Minstrels via 
an amateur production of The Desert 
Song to the pre-London try-out of Birds 
on the Wing, a new comedy by Peter 
Yeldham, directed by John Neville and 
starring Ian Carmichael, followed by 
Norman Vaughan in No, No, Nanette. 
The Yeldham comedy has had little 
impact, but will no doubt be tidied up 
before it reaches London in July. Other 
openings included Dundee Rep with 
McGonagall, McGonagall, a new play by 
Roy Kendall, and the Pitlochry Festival 
Theatre with the William Douglas-Home 
play The Queen’s Highland Servant, and 
Wind in the Branches of the Sassafras by 
Rene de Obaldia. 


The end of March saw two new produc- 

tions in Edinburgh. At the Traverse was 
Carey Harrison’s thoughtful In a Cottage 
Hospital, a little on the long side but 
finely acted by a cast which included 
Gordon Whiting and Amanda Murray. 
At the Lyceum, Bill Maynard shines in 
Robert Kidd’s production of The Enter- 
tainer, but the revival suffers from the 
inadequacy of the rest of the cast, who 
range from dull to poor, for which the 
director must bear the responsibility. 


THE REGIONS 


BILLINGHAM—The Forum: Saint Joan (Shaw), 
to April 26; Spring and Port Wine (Naughton), 
May 26 to June 7. 


BIRMINGHAM—Repertory Theatre: The Govern- 
ment Inspector (Gogol), to May 24. 


BRISTOL—Bristol Old Vic Company. Theatre 
Royal: Royal Hunt of the Sun (Shaffer), to 
April 26; Conduct Unbecoming (Barry England), 
April 30 to May 24. Little Theatre: Little Boxes 
(Bowen), to April 26; The Daughter in Law 
(Lawrence), April 29 to May 24. 


CHELTENHAM — Everyman: Hedda ~~ Gabler 
(Ibsen), to April 26; The Flip Side (Williams), 
April 29 to May 10. 


COLCHESTER—Repertory Theatre: Romeo and 
Juliet (Shakespeare), April 22 to May 10. 


COVENTRY—Belgrade: Loot (Orton), April 22 
to May 3 


DERBY—The Playhouse: Irma La Douce (Breffort, 
Monnot), to April 26; Under Milk Wood 
(Thomas), April 29 to May 10. 


EDINBURGH—Royal Lyceum: MHotel Paradiso 
(Feydeau, Desvallieres), April 18 to May 3; Hold 
eT a I Hit You (Richard Eyre), May 9 
to , 


FARNHAM—The_ Castle: One _ for the Pot 
(Cooney, Hilton), to April 26; The Alchemist 
(Jonson), April 28 to May 10; Alfie (Naughton), 
May 12 to 24. 


GLASGOW—Citizens’: Clydeside 2 (Keith Dar- 
vill), from April 29. Close Theatre Club: Hotel 
in Amsterdam (Osborne), from April 30. 


HARROGATE—Opera House: A Man for All 
Seasons (Bolt), April 22 to May 3; The Enter- 
tainer (Osborne), May 6 to 17. 


HORNCHURCH—Queen’s: Spring and Port Wine 
(Naughton), to April 26; Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodie (Allen, Spark), April 29 to May 17. 


LEATHERHEAD—tTheatre Club: The Victuallers’ 
Ball (Alun Richards), April 22 to May 10: The 
Lady’s Not for Burning (Fry), May 13 to 31. 


LEICESTER — Phoenix: Sparrers Can’t Sing 
(Stephen Lewis), to April 26; Staircase (Dyer), 
April 29 to May 17. 


LINCOLN—Theatre Royal: Marie Lloyd (Daniel 
Farson), from May 27. 


LIVERPOOL—Playhouse: Pcer Gynt (Ibsen), to 
April 26; The Bacchae (Euripides), April 29 to 
May 17. Everyman: Exit the King (Ionesco), to 
April 26: The White Devil (Webster), April 30 
to May 17. 


MANCHESTER — Library: The Homecoming 
(Pinter), to May 3; Spring and Port Wine 
(Naughton), May 6 to 24. Stables Theatre Club: 
Would You Look At Them Smashing All the 
Lovely Windows? (David Wright), from April 23. 


WORCESTER—The Swan: The Ballad of the Sad 
Cafe (Albee), May 6 to 17; The Public Eye/ 
Black Comedy (Shaffer), from May 31. 
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CHARACTERS 
NORMAN HAGGARD — A Politician 
ARTHUR BENTWOOD — A Politician 
MASTER HENRY CHANDLER — A Politician 
MICHAEL BEAMISH — A Politician 
ANN SWINK — A Female Politician 
MIRANDA MUIR — A Female Politician 
GEORGE O’NEILL — The Chairman and a Politician 
A SECRETARY 


The scene of the play is a parliamentary council room. 
ACT ONE — Nine o’clock on an autumn morning 
ACT Two — Fourteen hours later 


ACT ONE 
(The curtain rises on a large, rather dingy room. Up centre is a 
large double door. Stage right two large windows, Stage left 
another, smaller door. : 
The walls of the room are quite bare except for one dark, Vic- 
torian portrait painting and, incongruously, a commercial calendar 
hanging alone in the middle of one wall. 
A long table occupies most of the stage running from left to right. 
There is a large chair at the centre of the upstage side with three 
smaller chairs on each side of it. On one of these chairs sits 
MICHAEL BEAMISH, studying some papers. He is lean, bespectacled 
and fifty, dressed in a baggy sports coat and flannels. T here are 
blotters, pens, memo-pads and carafes of water in front of each 
place at the table. 
Between the two windows on the right is a teleprinter which 
clacks to itself every now and again. 
Between the teleprinter and the table there is a chair on which sits 
a young, pretty SECRETARY. She is getting ready to work, taking 
her pad from her briefcase, sharpening pencils. 
An extremely elegant young man leans in the embrasure of the 
upstage window looking down at the street below. This is NORMAN 
HAGGARD—thirty-five, dark, good-looking.) 
NORMAN: Are the pigeons going to take over do you think, 
Arthur? 
(ARTHUR BENTWOOD, a burly man of sixty in an ill-fitting grey suit 
looks up from his study of the teleprint strip.) 
ARTHUR: Eh? 
NORMAN: Do you ever watch the birds out here? 
ARTHUR: Birds? 
NORMAN: The pigeons. 
ARTHUR: (grinning) I thought you meant the other sort. Now 
that’d be something worth watching! 
(NORMAN smiles painfully and turns back to the window again. 
ANN SWINK, a smartly-dressed woman of thirty-seven, walks over 
from the table where she has been unpacking her briefcase and 
joins NORMAN at the window.) 
ANN: They only come into town to feed, you know—then back to 
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their nests in the suburbs every evening. Just like us. Oh, not you, 
of course, Norman. I’m sure you’ve got a very elegant little house, 
nearby, haven’t you? 7 

NORMAN: It’s little. I don’t know that it’s very elegant. 

(The double doors open and a small, military-looking man of sixty 
comes in. MASTER HENRY CHANDLER.) 

HENRY: ’Morning, Caroline. 

SECRETARY: "Morning, Master Henry. 

HENRY: Good-morning, good-morning, good-morning! *Morning, 
our Arfur! The winners for this afternoon? 

ARTHUR: We can’t all play the Stock Exchange, can we? 

HENRY: Very good, Arthur! Very good. Not funny but quick. (To 
NORMAN and ANN) All ready for the fray, eh? 

ANN: (seriously) Let’s hope there isn’t going to be too much of a 
fray. I’m sure we’re all aware of the urgency of the situation. .. . 
HENRY: Oh, come on, come on! Joke! See? Ha ha. 

(MICHAEL BEAMISH looks up from where he sits at the table.) 
MICHAEL: It’s nice to have a sense of humour. 

HENRY: How would you know, old boy? 

ARTHUR: (to HENRY) Very sharp this morning. Old Norman’s look- 
ing at the birds again, as usual. He says it’s the pigeons, but we 
know different to that, eh? 

NORMAN: (kindly) Oh, go on with you. 

ARTHUR: Ain’t he a boy, though, eh? Look at that waistcoat. 
HENRY: Who else is to come? 

NORMAN: Just Miranda and our beloved Chairman. 

HENRY: Well we know damn well he won’t be late. As the last 
chime strikes the hour... . 

NORMAN: I’ve never known such a chap for punctuality. Never 
early, never late—just right. 

HENRY: I wonder if he hangs about outside waiting for the exact 
moment? 

ARTHUR: I don’t see anything wrong with punctuality. The polite- 
ness of princes, isn’t it? 

NORMAN: Well said, Arthur! Did you make that up yourself? 


HAVE YOU ANY DIRTY WASHING, MOTHER DEAR)? received its 
first performance at the Hampstead Theatre Club on March 10, 1969. 
Directed by Ted Kotcheff, designed by Neville Green, lighting by Chris- 
topher Bazeley and with sound by David Cain, it had the following cast: 
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ARTHUR: No, I read it somewhere. 

HENRY: Our Arfur’s becoming a bit of a scholar! 

(The double doors open again and MIRANDA MUIR comes in. She is 
in her early forties, very well-groomed and wears a hat.) 
MIRANDA: Good morning. Am I the last? 

HENRY: Except for our revered chairman. 

MIRANDA: (dismissively) Oh, you know what he is. 

(She starts to unpack her briefcase at the table.) 

NORMAN: One wonders why O’Neill’s been given this job—with 
all due respect, of course. 

HENRY: Of course. 

MIRANDA: I don’t think they can find anything else for him to 
do. It’s as simple as that. You know how he wormed his way 
into Little Billy’s confidence? Well, then Little Billy finds he’s 
all very fine at worming, but not much good at anything else. 
He was sort of general dogsbody for a time. 

NORMAN: Yes—but I did hear a horrid rumour that he was being 
given a lot of this committee work to try him out for the 
Spokesmanship. 

MIRANDA: What! 

HENRY: O’Neill? Never! My God! 

MIRANDA: Oh, he’s quite sweet you know. But quite hopeless. 
HENRY: He’s bought a converted cow-house near Bolstead, you 
know. I have a hell of a job now avoiding him at weekends. 
He moons about the countryside, leaving cattle gates open, 
hitting cow parsley with his walking stick. 

MIRANDA: And that enormous wife of his . . 
ARTHUR: I think we should show a bit of loyalty. 
ANN: I agree. 

ARTHUR: You shouldn’t talk behind people’s backs. 
got anything to say, say it to their face. 

MIRANDA: Oh—I’ve said it to his face. Such as it is. I told him 
I didn’t know what he was doing in politics at all. 

HENRY: What did he say to that? 

MIRANDA: Not a word. He just smiled. It was after that re- 
development debate where he made such an exhibition of himself. 
He just sort of giggled. 

(ARTHUR Moves towards the table.) 

ARTHUR: Come on—let’s get settled down. 

(From very near at hand Big Ben starts to strike the hour and 
the others start to take up their places at the table. HENRY, 
MIRANDA and NORMAN fo the right of the main chair, the others 
on the left.) 

HENRY: What’s the betting? 

MIRANDA: What on? 

HENRY: That our Chairman appears on the last stroke of the hour. 
NORMAN: Of course he will. He always does. 

MICHAEL: (wearily) Isn’t this all just a little childish? 

ANN: J think it is. 

ARTHUR: What do you expect? 

HENRY: Oh, come off it. 

(NORMAN has been counting the strokes of the chime.) 

NORMAN: Six... 

HENRY: Seven... 

(They look expectantly towards the door.) 

MIRANDA: Eight... 

NORMAN 

HENRY | Nine! 

MIRANDA | 

(Precisely as the chime sounds, the CHAIRMAN comes through the 
door, briefcase under arm. He is small, bald and neat.) 
CHAIRMAN: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

(They all murmur their reply.) 

HENRY: (to MIRANDA) He must wait outside. 

(To NORMAN) He must wait outside. 

NORMAN: Yes, I think that’s it. 

MIRANDA: (loudly) Is it to give the impression of a full, rich life 
do you think? 

(The CHAIRMAN looks from one to the other of them, a puzzled 
smile on his face. He has moved to the central chair and started 
to unpack his briefcase.) 

CHAIRMAN: A joke? 

NORMAN: More of an enquiry into human behaviour. 


CHAIRMAN: Ah. 
(He sits down.) 
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ANN: Did you know you could get all sorts of diseases from 
pigeons? 

CHAIRMAN: Pigeons? 

ANN: We were just talking about pigeons before you came in. 
MICHAEL: A boy I was at school with got psittacosis or some- 


_ thing. Took him years to get rid of. Saw him a couple of weeks 


ago. He still looked poorly. 

ARTHUR: Silicosis. 

HENRY: Psittacosis! Parrot fever! From a pigeon? 

MICHAEL: No, it was a love bird, I think. It may not have been 
psittacosis. He looked horrible I must say. J just bumped into 
him walking on the heath. | 

ANN: I don’t think it can have been a pigeon, Michael. 

ARTHUR: No, he just said it wasn’t. 

MICHAEL: He looked sort of .. . drained. 

CHAIRMAN: Well, ladies and gentlemen, as you know, we have a 
great deal of work to get through. In order to achieve this and 
really to get the discussion of this bill under way, I suggest 
that we take the preamble of this bill as read and get straight into 
the meat of it . 

(He starts to baie through the first paragraph of the bill which 
he holds in front of him. All the others have picked up their 
copies of the bill, too.) 

Di-dah, di-dah, di-dah . . . Yes, yes, yes . . 
Et cetera, et cetera... That 1s to.savi..c - 

(He finds the piece he has been looking for.) 
Ah! Here we are . . . ‘Firstly that Her Majesty’s Government .. .’ 
HENRY: On a point of order, Mr Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN: Yes? 

HENRY: [ am not at all satisfied that we on this side of the table 
are willing to forego the preamble. 

CHAIRMAN: (patiently) Master Henry—I’m sure we all respect 
your wish to preserve all this .. . 

HENRY: It’s not a question of wishing to preserve anything .. . 
MICHAEL: It’s a question of trying to waste time, if you ask me. 
HENRY: It is not a question of wishing to preserve anything, nor 
is it a question of trying to waste time. Time spent ensuring that 
the due processes of council are observed are anything but a yi 
of time—as Mr Beamish may learn when he has been with us 
little longer ... 

MICHAEL: Oh ha ha. 

HENRY : . and many of us—on both sides of the table—feel 
that the preamble is possibly the most important part of any bill, 
embodying as it does, the reminder of the Source from whence 
our powers exude... 

MIRANDA: Hear! Hear! 

HENRY : . To hear this being made nonsense of by a respected 
member of ‘Council—indeed, the Chairman of Council—going di- 
dah, di-dah, di-dah . 

MICHAEL: This is an important and urgent piece of legislation! 
HENRY: And, as such, should certainly not be passe¢ in a slip- 
shod, not to say illegal, manner! 

CHAIRMAN: Very well, very well, Master Henry. Would you like 
to propose a motion? 

HENRY: Me? Certainly not. It is you who wishes to deviate from 
accepted practice in this matter. 

(The CHAIRMAN picks up a scrap of brown cloth from the table 
and puts it on his head.) 

CHAIRMAN: Very well. Bring the protector, please. I propose that 
in reading this bill we forego that formalities and the preamble. 
Will anyone second that? 

(MICHAEL puts up his hand.) 

CHAIRMAN: Seconded by Mr Beamish. Those in favour? 

(The three on his left—AaRTHUR, MICHAEL and ANN—raise their 
hands.) 

Against? 

(The three on his right—HENRY, 
hands.) 

CHAIRMAN: (raising his hand) The Chairman exercised his casting- 
vote in favour of the motion. Motion carried. 


NORMAN: (/anguidly) Surprise, surprise. 

CHAIRMAN: Did you get that, Miss...uh.. 

SECRETARY : Yes, sir. ‘Motion carried. Mr pla gaatd-Ssinanee. 
surprise.’ 


. Whereas 


NORMAN and MIRANDA—Yraise their 
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CHAIRMAN: (impatiently) Yes, all right. Thank you. 

NORMAN: Mr Chairman—I trust that not all the provisions of 
this bill, nor all the deliberations of this council, will be so 
rudely steam-rollered through? ; 

CHAIRMAN: I think we may be sure that any important piece 
of business will not be neglected. 

NORMAN: And you, Mr Chairman, will decide on its ‘importance’? 
(The CHAIRMAN can’t think of anything to say to this. He picks 
up the bill again and clears his throat importantly a couple of 
times.) 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Firstly that Her Majesty’s Government—always 
subject to the agreement and approval of the freely-elected govern- 
ment of Zingawa—shall be empowered to move units of Her 
Majesty’s armed forces into Zingawan sovereign territory for the 
purposes of keeping the peace and if necessary of affording pro- 
tection against any other soverign nation, state or power which 
may offer hostile contention to said sovereign state of Zingawa. 
ARTHUR: Quite straightforward. 

NORMAN: Too vague. 

(MIRANDA gets to her feet.) 

MIRANDA: Yes. There seems to be nothing in this paragraph that 
covers the eventuality of Her Maijesty’s troops being forced to 
cross the border into Amalovia. 

CHAIRMAN: Her Majesty’s Government hope that such an 
eventuality will not arise. 
HENRY: Can we have an assurance then that our troops will not 
cross the border without prior consultation of the House? 
(Everyone stands up and sits again very perfunctorily on the word 
‘House’ .) 

MICHAEL: (laughing) Oh—you'd like that, wouldn’t you? 

HENRY: Indeed I would! And why not? The decent people of 
Amalovia are already the injured parties if the Zingawans close 
the railway. 

ANN: Injured parties! 

HENRY: Certainly. Amalovia has a perfectly proper government 
which has behaved with admirable restraint in the face of 
continual Zingawan provocation. 

MICHAEL: A proper white racist government is what you mean. 
HENRY: Better than that black racist mob they have running 
Zingawa. 

MIRANDA: And you put them there, remember! 

NORMAN: I think the whole paragraph’s null and void, anyway. 
All that bit about the ‘freely-elected government of Zingawa.. .’ 
There isn’t one. 

CHAIRMAN: One what? 

NORMAN: The last general election in Zingawa was rigged from 
start to finish—we all know that. 

CHAIRMAN: Well, what about it? 

NORMAN: My dear Mr Chairman—if Her Majesty’s Government 
have got to wait for the permission of a freely-elected govern- 
ment in Zingawa—they’ll still be waiting ten years from now. 
MICHAEL: Very clever—but does it get us anywhere? 

ARTHUR: No—lI agree with him. Fair’s fair, but I do. They’re a 
lot of crooks, that government. Black crooks at that. 

NORMAN: I’m afraid that wasn’t my point. 

ARTHUR: I don’t know if it’s your point or not—it’s what you 
said, though ... 

NORMAN: I said nothing of the sort! 


ARTHUR: ... and I agree. They’re not fit to govern themselves— 
I said so at the time and I say so now. 

HENRY: I’d like to move an amendment... 

(ARTHUR, MICHAEL and ANN all hoot with laughter and point at 
HENRY.) 

ARTHUR | 

MICHAEL } Uncovered! Uncovered! 

ANN J 

(HENRY snatches the piece of cloth from the centre of the table and 
drapes it over his head.) 

HENRY: I’d like to propose an amendment... 

(ARTHUR leaps to his feet.) 

ARTHUR: On a point of order, Mr Chairman. . 

CHAIRMAN: Yes? 

ARTHUR: Is it in order for a representative to continue with a 
motion when he has once started it uncovered? 


NORMAN: It’s not a motion—it’s an amendment. 
MICHAEL: Oh—clever dick! 
ARTHUR: Is it in order, Mr Chairman? It certainly wouldn’t be 
in the House. 
(They all stand up again, then sit.) 
CHAIRMAN: Well .. . Of course, not all the conventions observed 
in the House... 
(They all stand and sit.) 

. are strictly kept up in Council, Mr Bentwood. 
HENRY: (jeering at ARTHUR) Get some service in! 
(He looks round at NORMAN, grinning, for approval. NORMAN gives 
him a wintry smile.) 
ARTHUR: It is the custom of the House... 
(All rise and sit.) 
... that when a representative proposes a motion or an amend- 
ment without first being covered in the accepted fashion—he has 
to wait until at least three other motions or amendmen‘s have 
been put by other representatives or, al’ernatively, until he has 
walked seven times round the precincts of the House by way of 
the Great Gate. 
(All, needless to say, have risen and sat at the mention of the 
House.) 
CHAIRMAN: Mr Bentwood—I really don’t think that we need to be 
informed about the customs of the House... 
(All rise and sit.) 

. . all of us here have been representatives for some time... 

HENRY: Longer than him! 
MICHAEL: (wearily) Oh, please! 
CHAIRMAN: . . and, as I say, not all of the customs of the 
House... «. 
(Rise. Sit.) 

. are carried over into council... 
ARTHUR: Well, they ought to be carried over into council! 
NORMAN: Oh, nonsense! 
ARTHUR: Oh—you can say ‘nonsense’ if you like. These customs 
mean something—they’re not just there for nothing, you know— 
they’re a protection! 
NORMAN: Mr Chairman, may | speak? I feel that Mr Bentwood 
is in need of enlightenment. The very reason that the second stage 
of a bill is not considered within the walls of the House... 
(Rise. Sit.) 

. is to obviate the necessity for all the trappings of the 
HOUSE: 52% 
(All rise and sit except for ARTHUR, who remains stolidly in his 
seat.) 

. and so expedite the passage of the bill... 
(He trails off, realising that ARTHUR has not risen. All the others 
are looking at ARTHUR. ARTHUR, over-casually, leans back in his 
chair and lights a cigarette.) 
. . . 1 said—we can obviate the necessity for all the trappings 
of the House ..... 
(All except ARTHUR rise and Sit.) 
ARTHUR: No. It’s no good. I’m not going to. 
omMNES: Arthur! Mr Bentwood! Up, sir! Disgraceful! 
ARTHUR: No! 
NORMAN: Mr Chairman, I hold that a certain representative is in 
flagrant despisal of the House. . 
HENRY: Stand up, damn you! 
(All except ARTHUR rise and Sit.) 
ARTHUR: (triumphantly) That’s just it! It’s what you said! We’re 
not in the House! . 
(They all rise and sit—except ARTHUR.) 
... If you’re going to throw all the old traditions overboard— 
all right! If that’s the way you want it! Throw them all out— 
Tripping the Mace on First Day—that can go, for a start! And 
all the others—you’ll end up with no Royal Substantiation, no 
Royal Ambuscade—nothing! 
(Shocked silence.) 
CHAIRMAN: (coldly) It is obvious, Mr Bentwood, that ycu are 
overwrought, so I will ignore these remarks... 


ARTHUR: No, no! I’m just carrying on where you leave off! 


CHAIRMAN: Mr Bentwood—what I said was that not all the 
customs of the House ... 
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(All except ARTHUR rise and Sit.) 

. are carried over into council. Not all. Nevertheless, this 
council is part of the House... 
(Rise. Sit.) 

. or—as Featherstonhaugh once put it—‘The House in micro- 
cosm’. And there are certain things which cannot be dropped. 
And the showing of respect for the House... 

(Rise. Sit.) 

. is one of them. 

ARTHUR: Nonsense! All bloody nonsense, that is! It’s nothing 
to do with showing respect for the House .. . 
(All except ARTHUR rise and Sit.) 

. the reason why you have to stand up when you mention the 
Flouse” . 

(Rise. Sit.) 

. is to show that you can stand up! Are you suggesting I’m 
drunk? Eh? Nine o’clock in the morning and he’s telling me 
I’m drunk! That’s nice, isn’t it? 

NORMAN: As is all too often the case, Mr Bentwood has got his 
facts wrong. Although it is a popular notion among the un- 
educated that Representatives had to stand up at certain times to 
show that they were not incapable through drink, there is 
absoluely no evidence whatever for this belief. The standing is 
merely a proper sign that the Representative defers to the House 

. (Rise and sit) and recognises its authority as a corporate 
whole. 

ARTHUR: Rot! I’ve got the book at home, if you like—it’s to 
show you’re not drunk! 

CHAIRMAN: We seem to be wandering from the point. 

HENRY: You're telling me. 

ANN: And wasting valuable time! 

ARTHUR: No, we are not wasting time! This is important. If 
we're going to let everything go like this, we’re going to bring 
the whole system into disrepute! 

HENRY: Then why don’t you stand up when you’re meant to? 
ARTHUR: To show you—that’s why! To show you that once you 
start letting things go they get all out of hand! 

ANN: Wait a minute! It started as a disagreement as to whether 
Master Henry had a right to continue proposing his amendment 
once he had started it improperly covered. 

ARTHUR: Right! Right first time! Now you’re going to tell me 
that’s not important, I suppose? 

ANN: Of course I’m not... 

ARTHUR: Well, then! But do you know why it’s important? 
NORMAN: Mr Chairman, can we be spared another of Mr Bent- 
wood’s misinformed lectures on constitutional history? 
CHAIRMAN: Mr Bentwood ... 

ARTHUR: No, no, no. This young gentleman here seems in need 
of enlightenment... 

HENRY: My word!—never thought I’d live to hear our Arfur 
using three-syllable words! 

NORMAN: Four. 

HENRY: How right you are! Been sitting on the dictionary, Arfur? 
ARTHUR: They may mock me... 

NORMAN: Thank you. 

ARTHUR: . but he who laughs last laughs loudest . 

NORMAN: ‘Longest! 

ARTHUR: The reason for covering the head when proposing an 
amendment harks back to the seventeenth century... 

(NORMAN groans and covers his eyes with his hand.) 

MIRANDA: These ashtrays are filthy! 

CHAIRMAN: (startled) What? 

MIRANDA: (holding one up) Look. 

CHAIRMAN: Please, Mrs Muir... 


MIRANDA: It’s true! (To HENRY) Who’s responsible, Henry? Galley 
Committee? 


HENRY: Suppose so. (To CHAIRMAN) It hasn’t been cleaned, you 
know. 

MIRANDA : 
tobacco. 


CHAIRMAN: Mrs Muir—Master Henry—please ... ! 
(MIRANDA shrugs sulkily and puts the ashtray down.) 


ARTHUR: If I could go on? 
NORMAN: Could we vote on that? 
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ARTHUR: In the seventeenth century—about seventeen-seventy, I 
think it was—the monarch of that time... 

NORMAN: (helpfully) George the Fifth... 

ARTHUR: ... George the Fifth .. . (Angrily) No it wasn’t! Well, 
anyway, whoever it was—it was his habit to stand in the 
Monarch’s Gallery in the House . . . (Stand and sit) 

HENRY: Funny bastard! 7 
ARTHUR: ... When the House... (Stand and sit) was in session. 
And what the monarch used to do was this—if there was some 
piece of legislation going through that the monarch was in favour 
of—well, anyone who stood up to make an amendment—the 
monarch used to spit over the rail at them... 

NORMAN: (despairingly) What do they teach them at these council 
schools? 

ARTHUR: It’s true! It’s true! So they used to take that piece of 
cloth in with them to protect them from the spit. That’s how it 
grew up—that habit—it’s to show respect for the ruling monarch 
ae we SOF was 

MIRANDA: I don’t quite follow that. 

ANN: It’s a disgusting story, anyway. : 

ARTHUR: Disgusting or not, it’s God’s truth! So... 

MICHAEL: Part of our island heritage. 

ARTHUR: So that’s the point—if he starts a motion uncovered— 
he can’t go on with it until at least three other motions or — 
amendmens have been put by other Ne Dieta: at 
ANN: Why is that? 

NORMAN: (desperately) Don’t ask him! 


' ARTHUR: I don’t know. 


MICHAEL: I suppose it’s supposed to equal the amount of time 
required to scrape the royal phlegm out of the peruque. 
MIRANDA: Please! 

(NORMAN covers his head with the cloth and stands.) 

NORMAN: I move that a certain representative be proscribed from 
further part in the deliberations of this council until he has 
quittanced his despisal by rising to the House (Rise and sit) at 
least eleven times—this being the number of times on which he 
has shown flagrant disrespect for the House (Rise and sit)—that 
makes twelve—by not rising and showing his respect. 

(He sits again. HENRY rises.) | 

HENRY: I second that. 

CHAIRMAN: I don’t know that the motion is in order .. . 
MIRANDA: (indignantly) Why not? Why isn’t it? 

CHAIRMAN: Well, it’s really a matter for a disciplinary sub- 
committee . . 

HENRY: Nonsense! Nonsense! 


NORMAN: I should have thought this was a perfectly simple 
matter, Mr Chairman. There is no question but that Mr Bentwood 
has failed to rise to the House. . 
(Rise. Sit.) oe 

. that makes thirteen .. . and I think that none of us here 
doubts that this constitutes disrespect and puts Mr Bentwood in 
despisal ... 


HENRY | 
! ' 
MIRANDA { Hear! Hear! 
CHAIRMAN: Yes, yes—but even if we agree that, we don’t have 


the authority to impose a discipline on Mr Bene OU. That would 
be for a sub-committee, as I said. 

ARTHUR 

See Hear! Hear! 

ANN J | 

MIRANDA: That seems a very convenient way of not losing your 
majority . 

CHAIRMAN : “Mire Muir! Are you questioning the impartiality of 
the chair? 

MIRANDA: (ironically) Oh, no! 

CHAIRMAN: Mrs Muir, I do not like your tone . 

(MICHAEL gets to his feet, furious.) 

MICHAEL: Enough! Enough! While we argue here people may be 
dying! While we fritter away what little time he have, women 
and children may be shot down! We have a long and com- 
plicated bill to discuss paragraph by paragraph. 

HENRY: On a point of order, Mr Chairman... ! 

MICHAEL: .. . if we have not got through this bill by... 


HENRY: Mr Chairman—on a point of order! 

CHAIRMAN: What is it, Master Henry? 

MICHAEL: Let me finish! 

HENRY: Mr Beamish is out of order. We are not discussing the 
bill—there is a motion before the council concerning Mr Bent- 
wood’s despisal .. . 

ANN: The Chairman’s already ruled on that! 

NORMAN: No, he hasn’t. 

NN: Yes, he has. 

NORMAN: No, he hasn’t. 

ANN: Yes, he has! He said it was a matter for a disciplinary sub- 
committee. 

HENRY: AIl right, dient If it's a matter for a disciplinary sub- 
committee, Mr Bentwood must be suspended from taking part in 
this Council until the decision of the committee is made known. 
CHAIRMAN: One moment, please. I was only venturing an opinion. 
(He takes the piece of cloth and covers his head.) 

CHAIRMAN: I wish to propose a motion. . 

HENRY: Out of order! Out of order! The council is already con- 
sidering Mr Haggard’s motion on the disgraceful conduct of Mr 
Bentwood. 
Rateoct Hear! Hear! 

ANN: He’s ruled on that! 

HENRY: No, he hasn’t! He just admitted he hadn’t. He said he 
was only venturing an opinion. Therefore he hasn’t ruled on it. 
Therefore Mr Haggard’s motion still stands. 

MICHAEL: May I speak? 

HENRY: Is it germane to Mr Haggard’s motion? 

MICHAEL: Yes. 

HENRY: Very well then. 

CHAIRMAN: One moment, please! Master Henry—I am the Chair- 
man of this council . 

HENRY: Well, get on “with it, then. 

ANN 

ARTHUR $ Shame! Shame! Withdraw! 

MICHAEL | 

HENRY: If the Chairman won’t control this Council he musn’t be 
surprised if someone does it for him. 

ANN 

ARTHUR } Shame! Shame! 

MICHAEL | 

HENRY: Very well, I shall re-phrase my remark. I suggest that the 
Chairman should proceed as expeditiously as possible .. . 
CHAIRMAN: I am the Chairman, Master Henry... 

MIRANDA: I think, perhaps that Master Henry meant to imply 
that the chair is not controlling the Council as well as might be 
expected from a man of his experience. One is forced to wonder 
if ‘this lack of control is a deliberate strategy. 

NORMAN: Tactic. 

MIRANDA: What? 

NORMAN: Tactic. This Government is incapable of strategy. 
MICHAEL: (laughing excitedly) If I may say so, my friends opposite 
cannot with any justice talk of strategy after their own Liberian 
debacle ... 

HENRY: Rot! Bloody rot! 

ARTHUR: Withdraw! Withdraw! 

HENRY: You’re not allowed to comment! 

ARTHUR: Oh, yes I am! 

MIRANDA: You most certainly are not! Until you’ve quittanced 
your despisal you... 

MICHAEL: Master Henry may say ‘bloody rot’ if he likes. Indeed 
it is the most intelligent argument that one is likely to get from 
him—but the fact remains that when he and his party were in 
power... 

NORMAN: It is aol known that Mr Beamish’s chief interest is in 
history—indeed my own children have been caught reading his 
illustrated saga of Hereward the Wake in one of the comic 
weeklies—but he must not waste the council’s time by delving 
into the past. ! 

MICHAEL: I’m glad to hear that the honourable representative’s 
children at least are getting a liberal education. Such an advantage 
would have stood him in good stead when he blindly supported 
his own ailing leader at the time of the Liberian massacre . 


HENRY: I should like to know by what right Mr Beamish con- 
tinually slanders the brave fighting men of this country with his 
snide references to the campaign in Liberia? 

MICHAEL: I don’t slander the fighting men. I don’t criticise the 
fighting men at all. It is their leaders, both political and military, 
the armchair strategists, the kitchen commandoes, that J indict! 
HENRY: I see. I’m sure Mr Beamish won’t object if J delve into 
history a little and remark that a fat lot he knows about military 
operations—his sole military experience having been brought to 
an end by his retirement from the Home Guard with flat feet! 
Not what one would call an outstanding ‘feat’ of arms! 
MICHAEL: Master Henry’s jokes are as shaky as the ground he 
has chosen for argument. Whatever my own military history, at 
least I didn’t amass a fortune selling bombs for the Italians to 
drop on Ethiopian tribesmen! 

HENRY 

ao Withdraw! Withdraw! Shame! 

NORMAN |] 

MICHAEL: Deny it, then! Deny it! 

MIRANDA: Master Henry does not have to deny such a canard! 
If Mr Beamish cares to repeat it outside the protection of this 
Council, I’m sure that Master Henry will make Mr Beamish 
regret it! Master Henry fought gallantly for his country... 
MICHAEL: Which one? Italy? 

HENRY: (furiously) How dare you! How dare you! 

MICHAEL: Temper, temper. 

(NORMAN rises gravely to his feet.) 

NORMAN: Mr Chairman, I feel that Mr Beamish’s last remark 
has exceeded even the very liberal bounds that we place upon 
personal courtesy in council . . . and I think we cannot possibly 
continue until he has apologised for it. 

ARTHUR: Put a sock in it! 

MICHAEL: All right. All right—I’ll withdraw my remarks if Master 
Henry will withdraw his. 

CHAIRMAN: Master Henry? 

HENRY: I’m not sure to which remarks Mr Beamish is referring. 
CHAIRMAN: Did you hear that, Mr Beamish? 

MICHAEL: He knows perfectly well. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you, Master Henry? 

HENRY: I’m sorry—Mr Beamish has the advantage of me. 
CHAIRMAN: Has he, Mr Beamish? 

ARTHUR: He knows! He knows! 

CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr Bentwood. 

ARTHUR: Well—he’s putting it on! It’s obvious, isn’t it? They’re 
all the same—as soon as they put on that three-guinea accent— 
(He caricatures HENRY’S accent) ‘Ai’m sorry—Mr Beamish ’as the 
advantage of me’! It’s all put on. He knows. 

HENRY: Perhaps Mr Beamish means my allusion to his flat feet? 
MICHAEL: (smiling) Purely for Master Henry’s information, it 
was not flat feet but a strained Achille’s tendon. 

NORMAN: Not very inappropriate. 

HENRY: Very well, then. Since Mr Beamish is so sensitive about 
his physical abnormalities, I withdraw my remarks about his flat 
“et, but my opinion of his qualifications to pass judgement on 
matters military must stand. 

MICHAEL: Master Henry is as magnanimous as ever. I accept his 
apologies and in return I withdraw my implication that Master 
Henry’s loyalty was in any way divided by his financial interest 
in the fascist cause. 

HENRY: That is not good enough! Mr Chairman, I submit that 
that is no withdrawal! These scurrilous innuendoes cannot be 
allowed to stand! 


CHAIRMAN: I agree with Master Henry, Mr Beamish. You must 
withdraw the remarks unequivocally. 

HENRY: (fo MICHAEL) Bloody Conchie! 

ANN: That is the most objectionable remark! 

MICHAEL: No, no—let him go on. I enjoy seeing them come out 
in their true colours. 

HENRY: I have nothing further to say until you have withdrawn 
your insulting remarks. 


MICHAEL: Very well, then. I should certainly hate to see the pride 
of the opposition gagged by some default on my part. I shall 
apologise. I’m sorry if I’ve offended Master Henry by drawing 
attention to his undoubted business acumen... 
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HENRY: He’s doing it again! 
MICHAEL : . it’s something that is usually applauded on his 
side of the table. 
NORMAN: Mr Chairman, this really must stop. 
(ANN gets to her feet, visibly controlling her temper.) 
ANN: I am the mother of four children... 
MIRANDA: Oh, shut up! 
ANN: ... 1 don’t know if I’m the best mother in the world—I make 
a lot of mistakes. But what I do know is this—whatever mistakes 
I may have made in their up-bringing, I’m sure that they never 
behave as badly as you’re all doing at the moment! 
NORMAN: On a point of order, Mr Chairman. Delightful though 
such a discussion might prove, we are not discussing our need 
for the maternal ministrations of Mrs Swink. Nor are we vitally 
concerned with Mrs Swink’s delightful children and the praise- 
worthy skill which she no doubt lavishes on them. We are dis- 
cussing whether or not Mr Bentwood should be allowed to take 
part in the deliberations of this Council. 
MICHAEL: Not at all! We’re discussing Mr Bentwood’s point of 
order about your friend there being uncovered. 
HENRY: Rot! I want an apology. A proper apology. 
(They degenerate into shouting across the Chairman at each 
other.) 
ARTHUR: He was uncovered—that’s the point! 
MIRANDA | Apologise! Apologise! 
| (Together) 

MICHAEL | He’s got to wait until three other motions 
have been proposed... ! 
HENRY | I take no further part in this Council until I 

| (Together) get an apology... ! 


ANN | I can do without the sarcastic remarks of Mr 
Haggard! 
(The CHAIRMAN bangs furiously on the table, trying to bring them 
to order.) 


CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! I will have order! 

(At last they fall silent.) 

SECRETARY: (timidly) I’m afraid I didn’t get all that. 

CHAIRMAN: Never mind. Never mind. I have never witnessed such 
a disgraceful exhibition .. . 

ANN: I agree! I agree! They behave like children! Worse than 
children! I agree! 

MIRANDA: She’s at it again. 

CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mrs Swink. Mrs Muir, when I need your 
help I will call on you. 

(ANN subsides, looking defiantly round the table.) 

MIRANDA: Well, he needs somebody’s help. 

(The CHAIRMAN decides to ignore this.) 

CHAIRMAN: Now... 

(He looks round the table at them.) 

. From now on this council will proceed in an orderly 
manner. I will not have this council turned into a bear-pit. 
MIRANDA: (puzzled) A bear-pit? 

HENRY: What have bears got to do with it? 

(smiling) Well—I can’t bear it any longer, anyway. 


time. Right? Well—we have got ourselves into a bit of a mess 
here now, haven’t we? Motions and amendments all over the 
Well, Tl tell you what we'll do. I’ll consult with 
Miss . . . our charming secretary, here—go back over the minutes 
of this Council—get the motions we already have before us and 
deal with them in order? Does that seem like a good idea? 
MIRANDA: As long as we can have some coffee while you do. 
(The CHAIRMAN looks at his watch.) 

CHAIRMAN: Yes. Yes—all right. Five minutes. 

(The CHAIRMAN crosses to the SECRETARY and starts to go through 
her notes with her. HENRY lifts the telephone.) 

HENRY: I'll order, shall I? (Into the telephone) Sergeant, can I 
have the galley, please? 

ANN: Oh—TI’d die for my coffee in the mornings! 

NORMAN: Good heavens. 

ANN: Oh—but when you’ve got all the kids packed off to school 
—I mean, dearly as one loves them... 
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ARTHUR: Can we get tea? (To HENRY) Can we get tea? 

(HENRY, Still on the ’phone, half turns his back, affecting not to 
hear.) 

HENRY: In council room 14. 

ARTHUR: Oh—TI see. I see. | 

(MICHAEL, meanwhile, has crossed to the teleprinter and is reading 
what has come through.) 

MICHAEL: I wonder if there’s any news from Zingawa. 

NORMAN: Ah—the voice of conscience. 

(HENRY puts down the ’ phone.) 

HENRY: (laughing) Conscience is right! I’ve been suffering 
Beamish’s conscience for about ten years now. 

MICHAEL: (smiling) Glad to have been of service. 

HENRY: What would you expect to hear from Zingawa, anyway? 
If the Zingawan mob close that railway—which they will— 
Amalovia’s going to get it open again. Come hell and high water 
they’re going to get it open again. 

MIRANDA: They’ve got no choice. 

MICHAEL: And how do they propose to do it? 

HENRY: By moving into Zingawa and belting hell out of them, 
of course. 

MICHAEL: Well, it’s our job to stop them. 

HENRY: Yours maybe. Not mine. 

MIRANDA: Our troops would never side with black against white 
anyway. | 

MICHAEL: Oh, they’d mutiny, would they? 

HENRY: Not mutiny at all. They’re just not going to shoot down 
their own kind. 

MICHAEL: (scornfully) Their own kind. A nation of tax- -dodgers! 
HENRY: What do you know about Amalovia? 

MICHAEL: Rather more than you know about democracy, 
apparently. 

HENRY: Oh—Zingawa is the model of a democratic state, is it? 
Wave you ever lived there? 

ANN: It isn’t necessary to live there. That’s got nothing to do 
with it. 

PENRY: Oh, my God! 

(The CHAIRMAN comes back to his place at the table.) 

CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, please. Places, please. 

(They sit.) 

Well now. We’ve got four motions before us. Firstly we have 
Master Henry’s amendment to the bill... 

HENRY: Which I never got a chance to finish! 

MICHAEL: Because you were uncovered! 

CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen! We’re coming to that. The next point we 
have to consider is whether Master Henry should be allowed to 
go on with this amendment as he started it uncovered. Then 
there’s the question of whether Mr Bentwood is in despisal of the 
House. (Rise and sit.) And lastly there’s the matter of Mr 
Beamish’s apology to Master Henry. 

MICHAEL: (groaning) Ah—let’s get on with it! Warreretoniy, All 
right. I withdraw my remarks. Mea culpa. 

CHAIRMAN: (pleased) Good. Good. Now we’re getting somewhere. 
Thank you, Mr Beamish. 

HENRY: I don’t see that it’s an occasion for thanks. He only did 
what any decent man would have done long ago... 

MICHAEL: I object, Mr Chairman! 

CHAIRMAN: Now, now, now, now, now! I’m sorry, Master Henry. 
T’ll withdraw my thanks to Mr Beamish. 

HENRY: Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN: There. Now the question of whether Mr Bentwood 
‘s in despisal. Will the council accept the chair’s ruling on this? 
NORMAN: I move that the council accepts the chair’s ruling on 
this matter. 

ANN: I second that. 

CHAIRMAN: Those in favour? 

(All raise their hands.) 

CHAIRMAN: Motion carried. Very well. I rule that Mr Bentwood 
is in despisal of the House (Rise and sit) and I further rule that if 
Mr Bentwood will rise to the House (Rise and sit) fourteen times, 
he will have quittanced his despisal. 

ARTHUR: Not bloody hell I won’t. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr Bentwood, hear me out. Before you decide what 
course of action you will take—hear how I propose to deal with 
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ARTHUR: It won’t make a blind bit of difference. My point is, the 
representative over there was out of order in trying to move an 
amendment when he’d already been called down for being un- 
covered. | 

CHAIRMAN: Exactly. I agree with you. He was out of order. And 
he will not be allowed to continue with his amendment until three 
other motions have been considered by the council. We’ve already 
had two of them and we will now consider the third. I move that 
Mr Bentwood be considered in despisal until he has quittanced 
his despisal by rising to the House (Rise and sit) fifteen times in 
the traditional manner. 

HENRY: I second that. 

CHAIRMAN: Those in favour? 

(All except ARTHUR raise their hands.) 

CHAIRMAN: Motion carried. Now, you see, Mr Bentwood? We 
have considered three motions. So while agreeing with you that 
Master Henry was out of order, he has now expiated that lapse 
and we have made it possible for him to bring his amendment 
before us again and honour is satisfied on all sides. 

OMNES: Hear! Hear! 

ARTHUR: Oh, no it isn’t! Not on my side it isn’t! Oh—yourre all 
very smart and clever. He gets it all ways, doesn’t he? 
CHAIRMAN: No, no, no, Mr Bentwood. He doesn’t ‘get it all ways’, 
as you see fit to express it. You’ve made your point and it is well 
taken. But the necessary forms have been gone through and now 
it only remains for you to quittance your despisal .. . 

ARTHUR: That’s what I mean! That’s just what I mean—he gets 
off and gets his own way just by just doing nothing—I have to 
do quittance for objecting to his being in the wrong! 

NORMAN: The point is, Arthur—that you showed despisal—what- 
ever Master Henry may have done before—you showed despisal. 
There’s an old saying you may have come across—“Iwo wrongs 
don’t make a right’. 

ARTHUR: (angrily) I’m not so bloody ignorant as you like to think 
I am, you know! 

NORMAN: Well, that’s an immense weight off my mind. 

ARTHUR: Oh—he’s very clever, isn’t he? Very cynical. It’s all Eton 
and Harrow and the rest nowhere with him. Well, let me tell you, 
young man, you’ve had it easy, haven’t you? You don’t know 
what it’s like to get your hands dirty, do you? You don’t know 
what it’s like to wake up in a stinking little room every morning 
with paper coming off the walls and cold lino on the floor—every 
morning—all your life—and you know—like a great black fog 
over everything—that that’s it—that’s living—there’s no getting 
away from it, not if you live to be a hundred. Every morning... 
CHAIRMAN: Mr Bentwood .. . 

ARTHUR: No—you listen—you’re as bad—you’re all the same. 
You're all very clever you see? You’ve read all the right books 
and your daddies and mummies sent you to all the right colleges 
—but life?—you don’t know what it’s all about! You don’t know 
if it’s seven o’clock or Easter Sunday most of the time. Oh—you 
can laugh and have your little jokes because I don’t talk like you 
do—all the catch-phrases! But don’t think I’m going to kow-tow 
to them and their lot—because I’m not. 

(He sits down. The rest are silent.) 

CHAIRMAN: Mr Bentwood .. . 

ARTHUR: (angrily) Don’t start again! 

(ANN gets to her feet and goes to ARTHUR. She puts a hand pro- 
tectively on his shoulder.) 

ANN: Leave him alone—all of you! He’s right—everything he 
says is absolutely right! 

NORMAN: Mr Chairman—can we please have no more from our 
resident mother-figure .. . 

MICHAEL: (half-heartedly) Withdraw! 

NORMAN: ... We have seventeen paragraphs of this most impor- 
tant and highly controversial bill to discuss and it must be done 
by tomorrow morning in order to be sent Along There... 

(At the words ‘Along There’ NORMAN executes a strange gesture. 
He places his left hand on top of his head and stretches out his 
right arm horizontally in a pointing gesture.) 

... for approval before they recess tomorrow afternoon. If this 
‘s; not done in time we have no authority to send troops to 
Zingawa—an action which both sides of the table see as essential 
if the whole of central Africa is not to slip into the most bloody 


racial war the world has ever known. We have one day, Mr Chair- 
man—one day! And we spend our time bickering over points of 
order and childish personal differences! 

MICHAEL: Well—you started it. 

NORMAN: That is absolutely untrue! The whole thing was started 
by these gentlemen here hooting at Master Henry... 

ARTHUR: Because he was uncovered! 

NORMAN: Very well—Master Henry was uncovered. But the Chair 
has now ruled on this... 

ARTHUR: And he gets away with it! 

ANN: Nobody’s getting away with anything, Arthur—honestly 
they’re not. 

ARTHUR: Well, 7 think they are. 

MIRANDA: I wish that coffee would arrive. 

NORMAN: If you refuse to quittance your despisal—there’s nothing 
for it but this council must continue without the benefit of your 
help. 

MIRANDA: Are you sure they said the coffee was coming, Henry? 
HENRY: They said it was. We have to share the galley facilities 
with the People Along There ... 

(HENRY puts one hand on his head and points with the other.) 

... that’s the trouble. 

ARTHUR: Well—I think it’s unfair. 

ANN: It’s not, Arthur—honestly it’s not. 

MICHAEL: Come on, Arthur—it’s important, you know. 

ARTHUR: Well, so is this. This is a matter of principle. It’s all very 
well trying to teach parliamentary democracy to these blacks—but 
what if we can’t keep it up properly ourselves? 

NORMAN: I hardly think that parliamentary democracy will 
founder, Arthur—whatever the rights and wrongs of this particular 
case. 

ARTHUR: Ah—well, that’s where you’re wrong, you see. This is 
where things start creeping in. Just drop this here—drop that there 
—you end up with nothing. I used to think these traditions were 
just so much malarkey—but I’ve seen them long enough now to 
know they’re essential. Essential safeguards. 

CHAIRMAN: But surely ... 

HENRY: Can’t we just get on without him? 

CHAIRMAN: Every vote would be a stalemate. 

HENRY: (shrugging) Oh, well then... 

(He turns his attention back to MIRANDA.) 

ARTHUR: I don’t want to hold you up. I know this is important 
all this blacky business—but—all those over there—they just want 
to make me look a fool. 

NORMAN: Oh—Arthur—come on—that’s nonsense and you know 
it. | 

ARTHUR: Well, I’d feel a fool. anyway. Wouldn’t you feel a fool 
going up and down like that fifteen times? 

NORMAN: I should try and think of something very beautiful. 
MICHAEL: Yes—you would. 

NORMAN: No—come on—just let’s get it over with. 

MICHAEL: How would it be if we all looked the other way? 
CHAIRMAN: I think I should watch to ensure that... 

MICHAEL: Oh, good God—we can trust Arthur, can’t we? 
ARTHUR: No, no—fair’s fair—I don’t mind one of you watching 
—refereeing like. 

ANN: Would you like me to do it? 

ARTHUR: No, no. (Indicating CHAIRMAN) Mr O’Neill can do it— 
I don’t mind him doing it—fair’s fair. 

NORMAN: (fo all of them) All right—Henry—Miranda—Arthur’s 
agreed to quittance his despisal .. . 

HENRY: Hoo-bloody-ray. 

NORMAN: ... but we’re all going to look the other way. All right? 
MIRANDA: What on earth for? 

NORMAN: Well—dquite naturally he feels a bit embarrassed .. . 
HENRY: Good God!—our Arfur embarrased! | 

ARTHUR: Now don’t you start again! 


ANN: Tell you what—we’ll all go and look out of the window. 
(She starts to cross to the window. The others get up and follow 
her.) 

MIRANDA: I’ve never known such a lot of fuss... ! 

HENRY: Then can we get on with the Council? Or would that be 
asking too much? 

MICHAEL: (arranging them) Come on—the girls can stand in front. 
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All right? 
(ARTHUR and the CHAIRMAN have remained in their seats.) 
CHAIRMAN: All right, Arthur? 
(MIRANDA suddenly peeps her head round one of the men.) 
MIRANDA: Peep-oh (giggles). 
ARTHUR: Here! 
HENRY: No, come on, Miranda—let’s get it over with for God’s 
sake. 
MIRANDA: Oh, all right. 
ARTHUR: Are you all looking out the window? 
OMNES: Yes. Go ahead. Go on. Get on with it. 
CHAIRMAN: All right, Arthur? I'll count. 
ARTHUR: Right. Here we go, then. 
(He rises and sits.) 
CHAIRMAN: One. . 
(ARTHUR rises and sits again, looking straight ahead, expression- 
less.) 
fwo..2: . bhree.. « «Four... <Five ,..../Sim:. « . Seven : . « Eight 
(The curtain slowly starts to fall as ARTHUR rises and sits and the 
CHAIRMAN counts.) 
CURTAIN 


ACT TWO _ Scene | 
(The same room. Night. Two rather dingy old-fashioned ceiling 
lights are on. 
The CHAIRMAN, HENRY, ANN, NORMAN and ARTHUR Still sit at the 
table. The SECRETARY sits yawning on her chair. All. of them, 
except perhaps NORMAN, who leans back comfortably with his feet 
on the table, look tired and grubby. The CHAIRMAN has his head in 
his hands and is staring down at the table in front of him. There 
is a long, long silence. NORMAN looks disapprovingly at his finger- 
nails. The silence continues. At last, without looking up, the 
CHAIRMAN groans. Silence again. The CHAIRMAN sighs and groans 
again.) 
ARTHUR: It’s no good you groaning. 
NORMAN: There seems very little else to do in the circumstances. 
(In the silence that follows this remark NORMAN rises and crosses 
slowly to the teleprinter.) 
ARTHUR: Well, it’s up to him, isn’t it? 
(He points at HENRY.) 
HENRY: I refuse to take any further part in this childishness. 
ARTHUR: You're the childish one! You’re the one that was 
sniggering like a little school-kid! 
HENRY: (disgusted) Oh... 
NORMAN: Arthur—Master Henry has given you his word as a 
gentleman ... 
(ARTHUR snorts derisively.) 
ARTHUR: Oh, yeah? 
HENRY : (as if that’s all he’d expected) Oh, yes. Oh, yes. 
ARTHUR: Gentlemen, don’t snigger. | 
CHAIRMAN: (wearily) I don’t know if that’s necessarily true, Mr 
Bentwood. 
NORMAN: Master Henry has given you his word as a gentleman 
that he was not laughing. 
ARTHUR: No—he wasn’t. I never said he was. Sniggering was what 
he was doing. 
HENRY: (contemptuously) Sniggering! 
ARTHUR: Yes—sniggering. (He demonstrates a snigger) I could see 
his shoulders going up and down. (He demonstrates again) Like a 
little school-kid. Fair’s fair—I’d agreed to do my risings and I was 
quite happily doing them—then he has to go and start sniggering 
like a little school-kid ... 
HENRY: Look—I don’t know why I should argue about this—but 
for the last time—I was coughing. 
ANN: (anxiously) He may have been coughing, Arthur. It would 
look like that. From the back. it might. 
ARTHUR: Are you trying to tell me I don’t know a cough from a 
snigger? I’ve lived a good deal longer than you, my dear. I’ve 
worked on the factory floor—I’ve served on more committees and 
councils than you’ve had hot dinners. You learn to know these 
things. His shoulders were going up and down, up and down. With 
a cough you don’t get that. With a cough you get the head and 
shoulders going forward—but slowly. 
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(While ARTHUR describes it NORMAN is experimenting—doing a 
silent cough.) 

That’s it. That’s it. That’s good. Now snigger. 

(NORMAN sniggers silently.) , 

You see? It’s a different movement, altogether. 

CHAIRMAN: Oh—but wait a minute, Mr Bentwood. It does depend 
on which kind of cough it is. 

ARTHUR: He wasn’t coughing. He was sniggering. 

CHAIRMAN: Well—TI’ll preserve the Chair’s impartiality on that 
question for a moment, if I may. I must say that in my own 
experience I’ve had coughs which I’m sure might be mistaken for 
sniggers. From the back at least. Not a full-chested cough, mind 
you. One of those sudden little tickles in the throat. I expect it’s 
smoking too much that does it. 

ARTHUR: There you are, then! That proves it! He doesn’t smoke! 
HENRY: Of course I smoke! 

ARTHUR: Never! I’ve never seen you smoke. 

HENRY: I smoke cigars! 

ARTHUR: I’ve never seen you smoke cigars. When do you smoke 
cigars? 

HENRY: Quite often. Quite often. 

ARTHUR: Well, I’ve been sitting here all day and half of the night 
looking at you—I haven’t seen you smoke a cigar. 

(HENRY dives a hand into his breast pocket and pulls out a cigar 
case.) 

HENRY: Look—there they are! 

ARTHUR: That doesn’t prove anything! What do you think that 
proves? Your class carries cigars round with them just to hand 
round at your board meetings. 

HENRY: What board meetings? 

ARTHUR: Your board meetings. Company meetings. Just to look 
big. ‘Have a cigar, old boy.’ I know your sort. 

HENRY: I never go to board meetings. Never! 

ARTHUR: What do you do, then? 

HENRY: What do you mean, what do I do then? 

ARTHUR: You're a director of all these companies—lI read it in the 
paper—you're director of more companies than any other Repre- 
sentative, thirty-seven or something. You mean to say you never 
go to board meetings? 

HENRY: I never go to board meetings. 

ARTHUR: (looking around at the others) That’s good, isn’t it? And 
very typical, if I might say so. Draws his nice fat five thousand a 
year—and never goes! Never goes! Oh—very nice! I bet you 
never even go to the annual general meetings, do you? 

HENRY: Certainly not. 

ARTHUR: No. No, I’m sure. He might have to mix with all the 
shareholders. How common! How vulgar! 

NORMAN: This is a new persona, Arthur. Arthur Bentwood—the 
shareholders’ friend. 

CHAIRMAN: It doesn’t have to be smoking, anyway. 

ARTHUR: What doesn’t? 

CHAIRMAN: That tickle in the throat. I mean—TI just said it was 
smoking, but it might not be—not necessarily. I often get it and I 
don’t smoke a lot. 

ARTHUR: Ah—but you do smoke. 

ANN: You mean that tickle right at the back of your throat? It 
just suddenly comes on? 

CHAIRMAN: That’s it. That’s it. Just suddenly comes on. Nothing 
you can do about it. 

ANN: Oh—I get that. I often get that and I don’t smoke at all. 
Well—only occasionally at parties. Not even then sometimes. 
CHAIRMAN : (to ARTHUR) You see? And when you get that, I’m sure 
it could be mistaken for a snigger. 

(He demonstrates a little throaty cough, shoulders going up and 
down exaggeratedly.) 

ARTHUR: Ah—yow’re just putting that on! (He mimicks the cHatr- 
MAN’S ridiculous little cough) Anyone can do that. 

ANN: But that’s what you do when you've got that little tickle in 
your throat, Arthur. 

ARTHUR: What—a poofy little cough like that? I’ve never coughed 
like that. Never. I’ve been coughing longer than I care to think 
about and I’ve never coughed like that. 


ANN: Perhaps you just don’t get that little tickle in your throat 
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ARTHUR: Course I do—everyone gets that. Right at the back, you 
mean? Right almost like on your tonsils? 

ANN: Oh—not the tonsils, no. I think it’s more on the pharynx, 
really. 

ARTHUR: No—that’s what you lose your voice with, your pharynx. 
CHAIRMAN: That’s your larynx. Hence laryngitis. 

ARTHUR: Losing your voice—that’s what I say. 

ANN: Pharynx—not larynx. Laryngitis is when you lose your 
voice. Pharyngitis is something else. 

ARTHUR: That seems like a pretty stupid way to go about things. 

NORMAN: What does? 

ARTHUR: Having this pharynx and larynx all mixed together. No 
wonder they get all confused, these doctors. 

ANN: Oh, they don’t Arthur. At least—not very often. 

ARTHUR: Course they do—it’s in the papers all the time—how they 
go cutting the wrong bits off people. 

ANN: Well—I think they’re marvellous. The one we’ve got now is 
really terrific. He really cares about his patients. Mind you—the 
one we had before ... ! He was dreadful. I telephoned him one 
morning . 

eee ae “Mrs Swink—please .. .! 

: Oh. Oh, sorry. But look—just let me tell you this now I’ve 
Pied. It won’t take a sec and it’s terribly funny . . . Well—as I 
say—I phoned him one morning and I said, Doctor, could you 
come round and see young Nigel?’ That’s the eldest—he’s twelve. 
Anyway—he said—the doctor, this is—he said, ‘Oh—it’s this bug 
that’s going about at the moment. Put him in bed and give him 
some aspirin.’ So I said, ‘But doctor—he’s broken his ankle!’ 
(They all look at her, puzzled.) 

You see—that’s what he’d done. That’s why I was phoning. But 
he didn’t give me a chance . 

HENRY: I’ve got no patience with ’em, these doctors... 

ARTHUR: Well, I don’t suppose you have to bother too much—not 
sitting around in waiting rooms and all that—just pop round to 
Harley Street in the Rolls... 

NORMAN: Aren’t we wandering from the point, somewhat? 
CHAIRMAN: Indeed we are. My point was that there are coughs 
which might, if seen from the rear and, indeed, in this instance 
against the light, be mistaken for a giggle or snigger. 

ARTHUR: Snigger. Well, you haven’t convinced me, I must say. 
That’s all I’ve got to say about it. 

NORMAN: Oh, I thought he did it rather well. 

ARTHUR: What? All that... ? 

(He imitates the CHAIRMAN’S little cough.) 

Anyone can do that. You can see it’s put on. 

CHAIRMAN: But could you if my back was turned? 

ARTHUR: Of course I could. 

CHAIRMAN: Look—let’s try this. We'll all stand in the window 
again, as if we’re looking out—backs to you—then we'll all either 
cough or snigger. Some of us do one thing, some of us the other. 
You see if you can tell which is which. All right? 

ARTHUR: That’s no good. Ill guess right and then you'll say I was 
wrong and you were doing the other. 

CHAIRMAN: All right. All right. P’ve got it. Pl write down on four 
slips of paper what each of us has got to do, so there'll be no 
changing afterwards. All right? 

ARTHUR: (doubtfully) All right. 

(The CHAIRMAN tears a piece of paper into four and scribbles a 
word on each piece. He gives the pieces to ANN, NORMAN and 
HENRY and keeps one for himself. They all look at the pieces of 
paper.) 

ANN: Mine says cough. 

(They all groan.) 

NORMAN: No, Mrs Swink—you’re not meant to say, Mrs Swink. 
CHAIRMAN: Give them back to me—I’ll shuffle them up and deal 
them out again. 

(He collects them and starts to shuffle them up.) 


ANN: God, I am sorry. I’m just no good at games like this. 

(The CHAIRMAN gives the pieces of paper out again.) 

CHAIRMAN: That’s yours ... And one for you... There... And 
that’s mine ... Now don’t read them out loud this time. All right? 
ANN: What do we do now? 

CHAIRMAN: Well, we all stand in a row, looking out of the window. 
All right? That’s it. Never mind about your shoes. 


(They arrange themselves with their backs to ARTHUR.) 
ANN: Oh, I’ve forgotten the paper (fetches it). 
CHAIRMAN: AIl set, Mr Bentwood? 
ARTHUR: Ready when you are. 
CHAIRMAN: All ready, everybody. 
OMNES: Ready... Right ...Tm ready... 
CHAIRMAN: Go! 
(The four at the window start to heave and vibrate silently. 
ARTHUR studies them carefully, one by one. He writes on a piece of 
paper on the table.) 
ARTHUR: All right. You can stop now. 
(They do so and turn towards him.) 
CHAIRMAN: Well? 
(ARTHUR points to each of them in turn, rattling it off to show now 
easy it was.) 
ARTHUR: Snigger, snigger, cough, snigger. 
(They all give a triumphant shout.) 
OMNES: Wrong! 
ARTHUR: (flustered) What do you mean, wrong? 
CHAIRMAN: You were wrong. You got it wrong. (Pointing to each 
in turn) It was cough, snigger, cough, snigger. 
ANN: No—lI was coughing—look. 
(She holds up her paper to the CHAIRMAN.) 
CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes—sorry. It was cough, snigger, cough, cough. 
ARTHUR: That’s what I said! 
HENRY: It most certainly is not! You said snigger, snigger, cough, 
snigger. 
(As ARTHUR worriedly consults his notes again, the SECRETARY 
picks up her briefcase and starts to put away her pad and pencil.) 
ARTHUR: Wait a minute, wait a minute—I’ve got it down here... 
(The SECRETARY gets to her feet.) 
(From notes) Snigger, snigger, cough, snigger. 
HENRY: That’s what I said! 
SECRETARY: I’m going now. 
(Nobody notices her. She goes to the door.) 
ARTHUR: You’ve got me all confused. Wait a minute... 
(He starts to go over his notes again.) ) 
SECRETARY: Why don’t you go home and get a good night’s sleep. 
(Still no one notices.) 
HENRY: Look—for God’s sake!—the point is—you were wrong! 
The point is, that when it came to the test you couldn’t tell a 
cough from a snigger... 
ARTHUR: Well—not like that, maybe... 
(The SECRETARY takes a last look at them wrangling, shrugs, and 
goes out, closing the door behind her.) 

. but you weren’t doing real coughs and real sniggers, were 
you? 
HENRY: But we were! 
ARTHUR: No, you weren’t. I could see you weren’t. 
ANN: Why did the secretary go like that? 
(The CHAIRMAN looks at her in surprise.) 
CHAIRMAN: Go? 
ANN: She just went. 
NORMAN: I didn’t see her go. 
HENRY: Just like that? 
ANN: She said she was going and went. 
HENRY: There? You see? Isn’t that typical of the younger people 
you get nowadays? No sense of responsibility. No sense of duty. 
Just pack up and walk out without so much as a by your leave. 
ANN: I must say they’ re often disappointing. I mean—I like them, 
but I must say one is often disappointed in them. 
HENRY: They’ve had it too easy, that’s the trouble. You don’t get 
a sense of loyalty if everything’s just handed to you on a plate, 
do you? I blame the parents to a large extent. 
ANN: They seem to get bored, you see? Anything that takes the 
tiniest bit of concentration ... 
NORMAN: Of course, she hasn’t had a great deal to do all day... 
ARTHUR: Whose fault’s that? 
HENRY: Yours! 
ARTHUR: I wasn’t the one who was sniggering! 


HENRY: It’s paranoia—that’s what it is! Persecution mania. Why 
should I snigger? There we all were looking out of the window. 
So’s not to wound his delicate feelings while he bounces up and 
down like a yo-yo... 
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ARTHUR: There! You see? He thinks it’s funny! 

HENRY: ... he gets to about nine or ten, then stops. 

CHAIRMAN: Ten. 

ARTHUR: Because you were bloody sniggering! 

HENRY: I was coughing! Why should I snigger? I couldn’t see 
you, anyway. _ 

ARTHUR: Of course you could see me! You could see me reflected 
in the window, couldn’t you? 

HENRY: Certainly not. 

ANN: We should have left the room. 

ARTHUR: You must have peeped round, then. Otherwise why were 
you sniggering? 

HENRY: I was not... 

CHAIRMAN: No, no, Mr Bentwood—I was watching most carefully. 
Master Henry did not turn round. And as it was then broad day- 
light outside he couldn’t possibly have seen a reflection .. . 
HENRY: Wait a minute, wait a minute, Mr Chairman. This raises 
a most serious question. If you were watching me so carefully, 
how could you see Bentwood? To count, I mean? How do you 
know he was rising? 

CHAIRMAN: I could see you both most clearly, I assure you. 
(HENRY crosses to the window.) 

HENRY: What, with me here and him over there? 

CHAIRMAN: Absolutely. By looking straight ahead I can see you 
both perfectly. 

NORMAN: Peripherally. 

CHAIRMAN: Peripherally. 

(HENRY starts to move his hand up and down by his side.) 

HENRY: What am I doing now, then? 

CHAIRMAN: You’re moving your hand up and down by your side. 
HENRY: Ah—but you're looking straight at me, you damn fool. 
ARTHUR: Withdraw! 

HENRY: If he was doing something over there at the same time 
you couldn’t see us both. 

CHAIRMAN: Of course I would! 

HENRY: Try it, then. Arthur—you do your risings and I’ll do 
something over here and see if he can see us both at once. 
ARTHUR: All right. 

HENRY: All right, Mr Chairman? 

CHAIRMAN: Very well. 

HENRY: 1—-2—-3—-Go. Are you ready? 

(ARTHUR Starts to rise and sit again, rhythmically. The CHAIRMAN, 
staring straight ahead, counts.) 

What am I doing now? 

CHAIRMAN: One. You’re rubbing your finger up your nose. Two. 
Three. You’re cocking your leg. Four. 

ARTHUR: Very childish! 

CHAIRMAN: Five. 

NORMAN: He’s done it. 

CHAIRMAN: Sssh. 

ANN: What? 

NORMAN: Quittanced his despisal. He did ten before, he’s done five 
now, that’s fifteen. 

ANN: You’ve quittanced you’re despisal. 

NORMAN: He’s done it! 

HENRY: He’s done it. He’s done it. 

ARTHUR: (bewildered) What? What? 

NORMAN: You’ve quittanced your despisal! 

ARTHUR: (furiously) No I haven’t! That was a trick! That was a 
trick! 

(HENRY and NORMAN join hands and start to dance round together, 
chanting.) 

HENRY | 

NORMAN } He’s quittanced his despisal! 

CHAIRMAN | 

ARTHUR: You stop that! Stop it! I haven’t! 

(NORMAN breaks away from HENRY, moves to the table and puts the 
cloth on his head.) 

NORMAN: Mr Chairman, now that Mr Bentwood has quittanced 
his despisal in so splendid a manner, I move that we should now 
take the opportunity of discussing the bill before us. 


HENRY: I second that. 


CHAIRMAN: Very well, then. Those in favour? 
(All except ARTHUR and the CHAIRMAN raise their hands.) 
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Motion carried. 

HENRY: Hooray. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr Haggard, would you be so kind as to wake Mr 
Beamish? 

ANN: Ill wake Miranda. 

HENRY: Well done, Arthur. 

(NORMAN and ANN go off through the door on the left.) 

ARTHUR: I suppose you think you’re very clever? You needn’t 
think you’ve got away with it, you know! 

HENRY: Oh—come on, our Arfur... ! 

ARTHUR: Don’t call me that! You call me by my proper name! 
HENRY: (shrugging) All right. 

CHAIRMAN: I think it best, in the circumstances, if we observe 
every possible courtesy. We’ll get done quicker, you know! 
HENRY: We'll never get done tonight, anyway. 

CHAIRMAN: We have to get done, Master Henry. There isn’t any 
choice. 

HENRY: It isn’t a question of choice, for God’s sake! If there 
isn’t time, there isn’t time and that’s that! It’s past midnight 
already and we haven’t started, yet. We’ve wasted fifteen hours 
already. Don’t be more stupid than God intended! 

CHAIRMAN: Sixteen hours. 

CHAIRMAN: Master Henry—I must ask you... 

(He is interrupted by the telephone by his place on the table. For 
a moment he stares at it, startled, then he picks it up.) 

Yes? . Yes... All right. (Covers the mouthpiece with his 
hand) It’s the PM. (Speaks into phone) Ah—good-evening, Prime 
Minister .. . Ah, yes . .. Good-morning, rather... Yes... Oh 
—splendidly ... Yes ... No, no difficulties. 

HENRY: Is he ... ? (Raises hand to mouth as if it contained a 
glass and he were drinking from it.) 

CHAIRMAN: (into phone) Well... Quite ... Paragraphs? ... Oh 
. . . Well, it’s not just a number of paragraphs, as you yourself 
well know,.PM ...Up ‘to? .;.Uh... Well .. let's seate =. 


As a matter of fact we were just having a...No... we were 
just having a little break . . . From our labours . . . How many? 
i. 4 Lets see.-.) Hight...“ yes . . . ight. . . "No, ‘quites*we 
thought that ... Not at all bad... Oh...No... Well, I don’t 
know about that, PM ... That’d be a bit early ...I mean... 
No ...Imean... Well, I think we ought to allow ourselves the 
full ... I mean we might hit snags in the later... 


(MICHAEL comes in. He has been asleep and is dressed in shirt and 
underpants.) 

MICHAEL: My God, it’s hot in that cubicle. 

(He sees the CHAIRMAN on the telephone.) 

MICHAEL: What’s going on? 

HENRY: It’s Little Billy. 

MICHAEL: Is he... ? (Makes the same raising-glass-to-lips gesture 
as HENRY did earlier. HENRY nods sagely.) 

CHAIRMAN: That’s what I feel, PM... Yes... Goodnight- .. . 
Goodnight ... Oh, yes ... Goodnight ... Sure to... . No doubt 
at all... Goodnight ... Goodnight...No...No... Yes... 
Goodnight. 

(HENRY and MICHAEL look at each other in amazement at. the 
plethora of ‘goodnights’.) 

Yes ... yes... Goodnight, Prime Minister... Yes . . . Good- 
night . . . (He laughs) Good-morning, rather . . . Quite . . . Good- 
night, PM . . . Goodnight. 

(He replaces the receiver and looks from MICHAEL to HENRY and 
back again, worried.) 

HENRY: You are a damn fool, O’Neill. 

CHAIRMAN: (business-like) Now .. . 

(But at this moment, NORMAN comes in.) 

NORMAN: You should have seen him all curled up there in the 
foetal position. It was quite touching. 

MICHAEL: (slumping into his chair) Please—I’m in no fit state for 
jolly badinage. 

CHAIRMAN: We’re about to discuss the bill. 

MICHAEL : (wearily) Oh—whoopee. 

HENRY: (t0 NORMAN) Little Billy’s just been on the blower. 

(ANN comes in followed by MIRANDA.) 

MIRANDA: Oh, honestly!—I’d just dropped off. 

MICHAEL : Is it hot in your cubicle? It’s like an oven in ours. 


MIRANDA: You should open the window. 


(port Saas 


MICHAEL: There isn’t one. 

MIRANDA: (grimacing) Oh, charming! 

(They are all settling down round the table.) 

ANN: I do think the facilities for all-night councils are crude be- 
yond belief. 

MIRANDA: That iron bed and those dreadful iron blankets. Is it the 
galley committee again, Henry? 

(The CHAIRMAN raps on the table.) 

CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen. The Prime Minister has been 
on the telephone to me... 

HENRY: He told Little Billy we’d done eight paragraphs. 

MIRANDA: He didn’t! 

MICHAEL: You are a damn fool, George. 

CHAIRMAN: (hotly) I didn’t do any such thing! 

HENRY: You did—I heard you. ‘It’s not just the number of para- 
graphs, Prime Minister .. .’ 

CHAIRMAN: Look! Never mind what I said or what I didn’t say. 
Let’s just get on with the Bill, shall we? I suggest that we take 
the first paragraph of the Bill sentence by sentence. 

NORMAN: What on earth do you mean? 

CHAIRMAN: Mean? 

NORMAN: There is only one sentence in the first paragraph. 
CHAIRMAN: Really? You're absolutely right. Very well. Thank you, 
Mr Haggard. I suggest that we .. . take the first paragraph. 
(HENRY, cloth on head, rises to his feet.) 

HENRY: I move an amendment, Mr Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN: I haven’t read the paragraph, yet. 

HENRY: You read it this morning. We all know what it is, for 
God’s sake—we’ve got it here in front of us. 

CHAIRMAN: And this is the same amendment you wanted to move 
this morning? 

HENRY: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN: And you still want to move it? 

HENRY: Certainly. 

CHAIRMAN: (doubtfully) Well, I suppose it will expediate matters 
if I don’t read the paragraph again... 

HENRY: Good. Well done. I move that... 

(He stops dead, staring straight in front of him.) 

CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

HENRY: Hang on a minute. Hang on a minute. 

(He scrabbles among the papers in front of him.) 

ARTHUR: He’s bloody forgotten it! 

CHAIRMAN: Master Henry—TI don’t know that we can waste the 
council’s time . . . 

HENRY: Hold hard. Hold hard. If that damn secretary hadn't... 
MICHAEL: Mr Chairman—do we have to sit here like boobies, 
WILE: «sn s 

HENRY: It’s all right. It’s all right—I move that the first para- 
graph shall be amended to include, ‘Under no circumstances shall 
said armed forces move into any other sovereign territory.’ 
MICHAEL | yy,) 

ANN 

NORMAN: I second the amendment. 

HENRY: My point is that we cannot send units of the armed forces 
into central Africa with a roving commission to do as they please 
and go where they like. 

MIRANDA: Hear! Hear! 

HENRY: Yes. Yes. Now if they. . 

CHAIRMAN: Master Henry—we will, of course, handle the discus- 
sion in this way if the council insists. But might I suggest that in 
order to utilise the remaining time as fruitfully as possible we 
proceed somewhat more informally. 

HENRY: That depends. 

CHAIRMAN: I think we all understand your point in this matter; 
and I think, if I may say so, that I can foresee the various objec- 
tions that will be forthcoming from my friends on the right here. 
(MICHAEL rises to his feet.) 

MICHAEL: On a point of order, Mr Chairman... 

NORMAN: Is it in order for the Representative to make a point of 
order while trouserless? 


CHAIRMAN: What? Oh—I don’t know. I expect so... 
(MICHAEL raises the front of his shirt-tails at NORMAN and executes 
a little dance of triumph.) 


MICHAEL: (singing) Nyaa! 


MIRANDA: Well, I think it’s disgusting. 

ANN: (indignantly) Why? 

MIRANDA: Purely aesthetically, if nothing else. 

ANN: There’s nothing wrong with the human body, you know. 
MIRANDA: There’s nothing wrong with some human bodies. 
NORMAN: There’s something seriously amiss with his, by the look 
of it. 

HENRY: It’s the flat feet that do it. 

MICHAEL: I’ve got very good legs, anyway. I played Hamlet at 
school. 

HENRY: Did you? Who won? 

CHAIRMAN: Please! Please! 

NORMAN: Is it.in order for Mr Beamish to take part in this coun- 
cil in his present state of undress? 

CHAIRMAN: I’ve already ruled on that. 

NORMAN: No, you haven't. 

MIRANDA: All you said was—'I expect so!’ 

HENRY: You call that ruling? (To MIRANDA) Remember old Wy- 
thenshaw? He could rule all right. He had one reply to anyone 
making a point of order—‘Get out!’ You knew where you were 
with Wythenshaw. 

ANN: He was a horrible old man. 

HENRY: Horrible? Horrible? He made this country what she is 
today? | 
MICHAEL: Quite. 

ANN: He was a drunken, lecherous old sponge. 

MIRANDA: Sponge? 

ANN: Oh—I don’t know—he looked like a sponge. And he just 
soaked up everyone’s ideas because he hadn’t got any of his own. 
NORMAN: I think it would be more charitable to call him a cata- 
lyst. Agreed, he had no particular qualities of his own, but he 
caused a reaction. 

ANN: He did that all right! 

CHAIRMAN: (firmly) We are now going to vote on Master Henry’s 
amendment. 

MICHAEL: Without any discussion? 

CHAIRMAN: Do you think that any of you will have your opinions 
swayed by discussion? 

HENRY: That’s not the point... 

CHAIRMAN: You have discussed trousers, you have discussed 
sponges, you have discussed Master Wythenshaw and you’ve dis- 
cussed Mr Beamish’s legs. We will now vote on Master Henry’s 
amendment. Those in favour? 

(HENRY, NORMAN and MIRANDA raise their hands.) 

Those against? 

(ANN and MICHAEL raise their hands.) 

(Raising hand) The Chairman exercised his casting vote against 
the motion. Amendment not to be scripted. 

(The CHAIRMAN scribbles something in his notes.) 

Now... 

NORMAN: On a point of order, Mr Chairman! 

CHAIRMAN: No! No more points of order... 

NORMAN: Mr Chairman—TI insist! 

CHAIRMAN: And / insist, Mr Haggard! I am in charge of this 
meeting! 

NORMAN: Perhaps so—but you seem WcApaple of counting! 
CHAIRMAN: Counting? 

NORMAN: Master Henry’s amendment was not defeated. 

HENRY: Our Arfur didn’t vote. 

CHAIRMAN: What do you mean, didn’t vote? 

HENRY: God Almighty!—he didn’t bloody vote! 

(The CHAIRMAN looks at ARTHUR, who sits studying his hands.) 
CHAIRMAN: Didn’t you vote, Arthur? 

HENRY: We’ve bloody told you he didn’t! 

MIRANDA: I was watching him. He didn’t vote. 

CHAIRMAN: I’m asking Mr Bentwood. 

ARTHUR: No. I didn’t vote. 

CHAIRMAN: (helplessly) But you’ve got to vote, you know. 

ARTHUR: I didn’t feel like voting. So I didn’t vote. 


CHAIRMAN: We'd better take the vote again. 
HENRY 

MIRANDA | No! We won—fair’s fair. 
NORMAN | 


ANN: Why didn’t you vote, Arthur? You’re not still annoyed 
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about quittancing your despisal? 

ARTHUR: No—it’s not that. 

HENRY: Ah! Diddums! 

MICHAEL: Well, what is it then? 

CHAIRMAN: You've got to vote, you know. Pull your weight. 

ANN: Why, Arthur? 

ARTHUR: Well, I was thinking. 

CHAIRMAN: You mean you missed it by mistake? 

ARTHUR: No. I mean, earlier I was thinking. It’s all this talk about 
Zingawa—Amalovia—Smithtown—Lusana . . . I don’t know any 
of these places. I don’t know them. I can’t . . I mean—you ask 
me about Palmer’s Green—Edmonton—Enfield Wash—well, all 
right. But these other places—I mean—TI don’t know the people 
there. They’re black—I know that. And it’s hot there and they 
have these horrible diseases . . . But I don’t know them. I’m sure 
they’re very nice if you got to know them but... I mean—ask 
me about the people in Hackney Wick and I'll tell you—anything 
you want to know, I'll tell you. How much rent they pay, what 
they do in the evenings, where they get their fish and chips. I 
know all the schools there—all the pubs. I know what it smells 
like on a rainy afternoon. I can do something for them because I 
know them. I can’t do anything for these blackies in these places. 
Not anything I know they’d want or that’d be good for them, 
even. I’d have to live there all my life before I could do anything 
for them. You put me down in Edmonton or Hackney any hour 
of the day or night—I know where to go to get a cup of tea or 
a meal. Put me down in these other places—I wouldn’t know if 
they drink tea, even. Or if they have cafes, or where you get your 
washing done or buy your milk. I don’t know anything about 
them. How can I go making decisions for them? 

HENRY: You might as well say we can’t make decisions for some- 
one who lives in Glasgow or Liverpool or Shepton Mallet—simply 
because we don’t live there! 

ARTHUR: Well, I don’t know—perhaps we shouldn’t. 

MIRANDA: But that’s our job, for heaven’s sake! 

ARTHUR: It’s not my job. My job’s to represent the people of 
Enfield Wash. | 

MICHAEL: Yes—exactly! And to deal with this Amalovian situa- 
tion as they would like! 

ARTHUR: As they would like? They’ve never heard of it, most of 
them. Half of them don’t even know where Africa is, even. 
MICHAEL: Isn’t that rather an arrogant view to take of the elec- 
torate? 

ARTHUR: I don’t know about arrogant—it’s the bloody truth, and 
you know it! 

NORMAN: This isn’t the point, surely? We’re not sent here to repre- 
sent the views of those who elect us. Democracy has an educative 
function too, you know. 

ARTHUR: Do they know that? When you go along there at elec- 
tions you say to them, ‘We’re going to do all sorts of things you 
won't like, but they'll be good for you—educate you.’ Is that what 
you say? . 

NORMAN: It’s implicit. 

ARTHUR: They don’t know it’s implicit. 

HENRY: Oh, this is all rot. Of course we have to act. We have to 
lead. A lot of the things we do will be unpopular. A lot of the 
things we do will be disastrous for a lot of people. 

MICHAEL: Speak for yourself. 

NORMAN: But we just have to keep on trying and hoping that it’s 
only a minority that they’re disastrous for. 

ARTHUR: And that’s the best we can do? In that case I’m right— 
we ought to give up trying to decide things for other people. 
ANN: We can’t just do that, Arthur. It’s all too big and important 
now. We can’t just step off—that would be disaster for everyone. 
ARTHUR: I think you’re kidding yourselves. I don’t think anyone 
would notice—except for the better. 

NORMAN: No—Mrs Swink is right. In a way you’re both right. 
The juggernaut is in motion. We can only cling on, try to steer it 
and hope to avoid crushing too many of the peasants. 

ARTHUR: Oh—peasants now, is it? 

HENRY: Look—please. Let’s be practical for a moment. We’re 
meant to be talking about Zingawa. Arthur wants to know what 
we know about Zingawa that gives us the right to take decisions 
that will affect their whole life. All right. Fair enough. I’ll tell him. 
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Your average Zingawan is an idle, ignorant, blood-thirsty savage 


ANN: I protest! 

HENRY: ... Only just down from the trees for the most part... 
MICHAEL: Mr Chairman! 

HENRY: He wants to know. I’m telling him. Let’s be honest for 
God’s sake! 

ANN: You call that honesty? 

HENRY: Yes I do! The Zingawans have got a jumped-up, quarter- 
educated black cowboy for a Prime Minister and a constitution 
with so many holes in it they could have had it printed on lace... 
(ANN, MIRANDA and MICHAEL are all on their feet, shouting at each 
other.) 

ANN ) Shame! Shame! 

MICHAEL } Withdraw! Mr Chairman! I object! 

MIRANDA] He’s absolutely right—why do you refuse to face facts? 
(The CHAIRMAN leaps to his feet, shouting.) 

CHAIRMAN: Master Henry! 

(They all fall silent, staring at the CHAIRMAN in surprise. He is 
breathing heavily, but controls himself and speaks very quietly.) 
Master Henry—I must ask you to confine your remarks to. the 
matter in hand. : 

HENRY: Just what I’m doing. ’m.. . 

CHAIRMAN: Master Henry! We are going to discuss this Bill. We 
are going to get this Bill through. You will be ruled by me as to 
what is and what is not relevant. I have listened to you all drivel- 
ling and bickering and procrastinating for long enough. You will 
be ruled by me! 

MIRANDA: That’s what I’ve been saying all along. 

CHAIRMAN: Be quiet, Mrs Muir. I have been too easy with you— 
but obviously you don’t appreciate that. 

NORMAN: On a point of order, Mr Chairman... 

CHAIRMAN: No! 

NORMAN: I beg your pardon? 

CHAIRMAN: We are going to discuss the Bill. We are going to dis- 
cuss nothing but the Bill. The paragraph before us is this. (He 
starts to read) ‘Firstly that Her Majesty’s Government .. .” 
NORMAN: (insistently) On a point of order, Mr Chairman . 
CHAIRMAN: Mr Haggard, if I have any further interruptions from 
you, you will be suspended from the deliberation of this council. 
NORMAN: Nonsense. 

CHAIRMAN: (pointing at him) Suspended. (He goes back to his 
papers) ‘Firstly that Her Majesty’s Government .. .’ 

NORMAN: I shall continue to vote on this council as I see fit. 
CHAIRMAN: ‘. . . always subject to the agreement and approval of 
... Your vote will not be counted. It will be ignored. 

MICHAEL: Mr Chairman, I must protest on behalf of my... 
CHAIRMAN: Suspended! 

NORMAN: Oh—this is monstrous... ! 

MIRANDA: He’ll have everyone suspended in a minute. 

NORMAN: He can’t. He won’t have a quorum. 

CHAIRMAN: *. . . agreement and approval of the freely-elected 
government of Zingawa.. .’ 

(He breaks off and looks pointedly into space.) 

It may interest certain persons to know that eventualities of this 
kind are covered by the ‘Rules for the Conduct of Council’. ‘Lack 
of quorum due to suspension may be disregarded for the purposes 
of expedition.’ Now then. 

MICHAEL: Rubbish! That would mean you could just suspend 
everybody and be a dictator. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘In matters of extreme urgency a sub-quorum is then 
sufficient, that is to say, a Chairman and two or more Representa- 
tives.’ . 

(He goes back to his papers.) 

Now. ‘Firstly that Her Majesty’s Government always subject to 
the agreement and approval of the freely-elected Government of 
Zingawa... 

(During the following scene he reads through the whole of the 
Bill.) 

MICHAEL: Well, in that case I’m going to get some sleep. 

(He starts to move towards the ancient leather sofa that stands 
against the wall downstage_ right.) 

NORMAN: Not on there you don’t. I bagged that. 


MICHAEL: What do you mean, bagged it? 


NORMAN: 
arrived. 
MICHAEL: Well, that’s tough luck. 

NORMAN: You can go back in the cubicle. 

MICHAEL: The Black Hole of Calcutta? You go in the cubicle. 
NORMAN: Certainly not. I bagged the sofa. 

MICHAEL: (getting on it) Well, ’'ve debagged it. 

NORMAN: Oh, come on, Michael. 

MICHAEL: (closing his eyes) Sshbh. 

CHAIRMAN: Fourteenthly. 

(NORMAN stands looking at him in frustration for a moment then 
slips the braces from his shoulders and starts to take his trousers 
off. MICHAEL opens his eyes.) 

MICHAEL: What do you think you're doing? 

NORMAN: I’m going to sleep. 

MICHAEL: Not on here you’re not. I’ve heard about Etonians. 
NORMAN: There’s plenty of room for two. 

(NORMAN has folded his trousers and hung them over the back of 
a chair. He now unfolds his rug and starts to get on to the sofa, 
his feet at the end where MICHAEL’S head is.) 

Move over. 

MICHAEL: (doing so) Oh, those feet! 

NORMAN: ‘There’s plenty of room if you'd move you're great 
bottom over. 

MICHAEL: You leave my bottom out of this. 

NORMAN: If you insist. 

ARTHUR: He’s a lad. 

(He covers them both with his rug.) 

CHAIRMAN: ‘... and all such movement of said or other units shall 
depend and rely on further acts of this House . . . (Louder) Of 
this House... .” 

(They all rise and sit.) 

There. That’s the act in toto. 

(He consults his watch.) 

We can now have three minutes’ discussion of the first paragraph 
before voting, then three minutes’ discussion of the second para- 
graph and so on. 

HENRY: (incredulously) Three minutes? 

CHAIRMAN: Three minutes. From .. . now. 

HENRY: I really must protest... 

CHAIRMAN: You're wasting time, Master Henry. 

ANN: Yes—come on—let’s get down to it. 

ARTHUR: Well, I’m not voting—three minutes or no. You can all 
do what you like. It’s all a lot of cobblers. 

CHAIRMAN: (warningly) Be very careful, Mr Bentwood. 

MIRANDA: I should have thought the first thing to discuss would 
be whether we’ve got the troops, anyway. I mean it’s all very fine 
and large to go passing resolutions and go round saying, ‘Em- 
powered to move troops here and units of armed forces there’, 
but what troops? What units? 

HENRY: Oh, we’ve got the men all right. 

MIRANDA: Where? 

HENRY: Never mind about where. Even with the present govern- 
ment’s policy of pulling out of everywhere and knuckling under 
to every Tom, Dick and Harry—we’ve still got men under arms 
all over the globe. 

CHAIRMAN: This is not within our province... 


MIRANDA: It’s within our province to make sure we don’t make 
complete idiots of ourselves—committing the country to some- 
thing it can’t possibly carry out. 

HENRY: Oh, we can carry it out, all right. 

ANN: Well, what troops, then? 

HENRY: It may astonish Mrs Swink to learn that the Alimasa base 
is not a million miles from Zingawa. 

ANN: It doesn’t astonish me at all. It would astonish me—and 
them, too, I imagine—if we ordered them to defend Zingawa, 
since the total manpower at Alimasa now consists of the search- 
light platoon. . 

HENRY: Withdraw! Withdraw! 

ARTHUR: It’s all bloody nonsense. 

ANN: It’s all very well to screech withdraw .. . 

HENRY: Are we to sit here, Mr Chairman, and hear our fighting 
men pilloried in this fashion... ? 


That’s my rug on there. I put it on there when | 


ANN: Nobody’s being pilloried. All I’m saying is... 

CHAIRMAN: We know quite well what you are saying... 
ARTHUR: It’s all bloody rot, anyway. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr Bentwood—you are trying my patience. 

ARTHUR: I don’t give a sod about your patience, cock. 

CHAIRMAN: Suspended. 

(ARTHUR, by way of reply, blows a resounding raspberry.) 
MICHAEL: (from sofa) Hurray! Come over here and join us 
Arthur. : 

NORMAN: Room for one more on top. Like hell there is. 

ARTHUR: I’m all right here, lads, thanks. 

MIRANDA: You can’t suspend everyone, ducky. 

ARTHUR: Ah—let him get on with it—little pipsqueak. 

CHAIRMAN: You will leave the table, Mr Bentwood. 

ARTHUR: (to the others) Listen to him! Just listen to him! Isn’t it 
rich, eh? (To CHAIRMAN) You make me leave. 

CHAIRMAN : (rising threateningly) Mr Bentwood—having regard for 
the authority vested in me... 

ARTHUR: Who has? 

CHAIRMAN: Having regard for the authority... 

ARTHUR: Don’t he go on. 

CHAIRMAN: Having regard for the authority vested in me by one 
from whom all our power exudes... 

ARTHUR: Oh, belt up. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr Bentwood, for the last time... 

(ARTHUR blows another raspberry.) 

For the last time... 

(This time MICHAEL joins ARTHUR in blowing a raspberry.) 

I am going to give you a chance... 

(MICHAEL, ARTHUR and HENRY all blow a raspberry. The CHAIRMAN 
loses all control.) 

(Shouting) Stop it! Shut up! Stop it! Stop it! 

(HENRY laughs loudly.) 

ANN: Oh, for heaven’s sake... 

(ARTHUR mimicks the CHAIRMAN in a mincing voice.) 

ARTHUR: Stop it! Stop it! 

(The CHAIRMAN rushes round at ARTHUR and stops a foot away, 
glaring furiously at him.) 

CHAIRMAN: You just stop it! 

ARTHUR: Give us a kiss. 

(The CHAIRMAN makes an effort to control himself. He shrugs 
exaggeratedly and turns away from ARTHUR.) 

CHAIRMAN: You can’t reason with an animal. 

(ARTHUR blows another raspberry. The CHAIRMAN rushes back at 
him, his fist raised threateningly.) 

ARTHUR: Go on, then! Go on! I’ll knock you into the middle of 
next week. 

CHAIRMAN: You just leave the table! 

ARTHUR: (mincing) Shan’t! 

(The CHAIRMAN hurls himself clumsily at ARTHUR and they grapple. 
HENRY stands helplessly by.) 

HENRY: Now then. Now then. 


- (MICHAEL has leapt to his feet and is dancing round the contestants, 


looking for a chance to intervene.) 

CHAIRMAN: You do what I tell you! You just do what I tell you! 
ARTHUR: Get him off me! Bloody lunatic! 

(He lashes out with his fist and succeeds in hitting the side of the 
CHAIRMAN’S head. At this the CHAIRMAN goes berserk, punching, 
kicking and pushing at ARTHUR, who collapses under the onslaught 
and they both fall to the floor. They struggle for a moment and 
end up with the CHAIRMAN Sitting astride ARTHUR’S chest and pin- 
ning his hands to the floor above his head.) 

CHAIRMAN: Now then. Now then. Now you'll do what I say when 
I tell you. 

ARTHUR: Get him off me. 

ANN: I’ve never seen such a disgraceful exhibition! 

CHAIRMAN: (fo ANN) You're suspended! 

MIRANDA: Oh, don’t be so stupid. 

CHAIRMAN: (shouting) ’m not having my authority flouted! 
MIRANDA: (shouting back) You haven’t got any authority! 
CHAIRMAN: A\l right—you’re suspended, too! 

MIRANDA: Oh, what rot! 

ARTHUR: Just get him off me, will you? 


MICHAEL: Come on, O’Neill—get off now. 
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CHAIRMAN: You stay out of this! (To ARTHUR) Are you going to 
do what I tell you? 

ARTHUR: Like fuck I am! 

(The CHAIRMAN lifts his bottom and bangs it down hard on 
ARTHUR’S chest.) 

ARTHUR: Here! 

CHAIRMAN: Pax? 

ARTHUR: Get off! 

(The CHAIRMAN squashes the breath out of ARTHUR again.) 
ARTHUR: Here! My ticker won’t stand this! 

CHAIRMAN: Well, pax then! Pax? 

(MICHAEL motions to HENRY and they both advance on the CHAIR- 
MAN. They each take an arm and start to drag him off ARTHUR. He 
resists violently.) 

Let go of me! Let go of me! 

HENRY: Come on, old chap... 

MICHAEL: Ups-a-daisy. 

ARTHUR: He’s bust a rib, I reckon. 

CHAIRMAN: Let go of me! This is treason, you know! This is rank 
treason! 

(NORMAN has got up from the sofa. When he is free ARTHUR 
staggers to his feet and flops down on to a chair at the table, head 
in hands. MICHAEL and HENRY are still holding the CHAIRMAN.) 
MICHAEL: Now can we get on with it? No more of this bloody 
suspension nonsense? 

CHAIRMAN: Get your traitorous hands off me! 

HENRY: Are you going to behave? 

CHAIRMAN: All right. All right. Pax. 

(He relaxes and they let him go. As soon as they do so he hurls 
himself at ARTHUR again, toppling the chair on which he sits. 
HENRY, MICHAEL and NORMAN rush to ARTHUR’S rescue. They drag 
the CHAIRMAN off again.) 

CHAIRMAN: (shouting) He’s an animal! He’s a bloody slobbering 
animal! I’m going to kill him to a pulp! 

NORMAN: (shouting above CHAIRMAN) Get him to the lavvy! We 
can lock him in! 

CHAIRMAN: I’m going to kick his face in! All of you! I’m going 
to have order! 

(They are dragging him towards the door on the left.) 

MICHAEL: Is there a key? 

NORMAN: Yes. Get him in there! 

CHAIRMAN: You're all bloody bastards! You’re all bloody animal 
bastards! 

MIRANDA : Isn’t it exciting? 

(They get him through the door, still shouting. Shouts and crashes 
continue from off-stage. 

MIRANDA slumps down in a chair, staring into space. ARTHUR is 
still sitting on the floor, rocking back and forth holding his ribs. 
ANN goes to him and starts to help him to his feet.) 

ANN: Are you all right, Arthur? 

ARTHUR: He’s a raving bloody lunatic, that one. 

ANN: Are you all right? 

ARTHUR: I don’t know. Let me sit down for a bit. 

ANN: He shouldn’t have behaved like that. 

(There comes the sound of someone pounding on a door from off- 
stage.) 

ARTHUR: Lock him in the bloody lav—that’s the ticket. Cool him 
down a bit. Lock him in the bloody carsie. Bloody lunatic! He’s 
done for one of my ribs, I know that much. 

ANN: Let me have a look. 

ARTHUR: No—it’s all right. 

ANN: Oh, come on, Arthur—don’t be silly. I’ve seen men’s chests 
before, you know. 

ARTHUR: No—it’s all right. 

(MICHAEL comes in again, rubbing his hands together, excited and 
pleased with himself.) 

MICHAEL: That’s done for him. Locked him in the bog. That’ll 
cool his ardour. 

ARTHUR: That’s just what I said. Cool him down a bit. He’d done 
for one of my ribs, you know. At least one. 

(NORMAN comes in, hopping on one foot.) 

NORMAN: He kicked me right on the shin. 


ARTHUR: He’s cracked my ribs, you know. 
MICHAEL: We should have put his head down and pulled the 


chain! 

MIRANDA: Don’t be disgusting. 

(HENRY comes in, holding up a key between thumb and forefinger.) 
HENRY: Took the precaution of removing the old key. 

NORMAN: He couldn’t have reached it from inside, could he? 
HENRY: Can’t be too careful. A very wily gent, our beloved Chair- 
man. 

MICHAEL: I was just saying we should have put his head down the 
bog and pulled the chain. 

HENRY: I knew we’d forgotten something. 

ARTHUR: Little pipsqueak! 

ANN: He’s really bruised Arthur’s ribs, you know. 

ARTHUR: Cracked ’em. 

HENRY: Just went to pieces. I’ve seen it before, you know. During 
the war. 

NORMAN: What do we do now? 

MICHAEL: Not much we can do, thanks to our beloved Chairman. 
ANN: Oh—we can get the Bill through somehow, can’t we? 
MIRANDA: We'll be stalemated every vote. 

NORMAN: We have to have a Chairman, anyway. 

MICHAEL: He’s really buggered us up, hasn’t he? 

ARTHUR: He’s buggered me up—I know that. Cracked my bloody 
ribs open. 

HENRY: Just went to pieces. 

MIRANDA: They can’t blame us if we haven’t got the Bill through. 
I mean—if one’s going to be given a Chairman who goes berserk 


MICHAEL: Quite. 

HENRY: We had a sergeant in Italy went like that. Just went to 
pieces. Took all his clothes off and started walking straight into a 
Jerry machine-gun post shouting, ‘I love Lilli Marlene!’ 

ANN: What happened? 

HENRY: We shot the bugger. 

ARTHUR: No. No. No. He was shouting, “You got my mother, 
Kaiser Bill, but you won’t get me!’ 

HENRY: No, no—lI was there. 

ARTHUR: So was I. 

HENRY: Where were you? 

ARTHUR: I shot the bugger. Ah—you didn’t know that, did you? 
We were in the same regiment. 

HENRY: The South Cheshires? You and me? 

ARTHUR: That’s right. Only I was a corporal. In the second 
battalion, I was. 

HENRY: Good heavens above. A corporal in the second battalion! 
Here, have a cigar. 

ARTHUR: Oh, thank you, sir. 

ANN: Oh, you ought to meet my husband—he was in Italy in the 
war—he’s always talking about it. 

HENRY: In the army? 

ANN: Service Corps. 

OMNES: Hurrah. 

ARTHUR: Even old Michael here was defending the white cliffs of 
Dover. 

HENRY: No—you shouldn’t make fun. The old Home Guard were 
all right. God knows we’d have needed them if Jerry had decided 
to invade in nineteen-forty. 

ARTHUR: Keeping the home fires burning, eh, Michael? 

MICHAEL: (grinning) And putting ’em out. I was in the ARP after 
the Home Guard. ‘Put that light out!’ 

MIRANDA: Oh, yes—do you remember that? 


ANN: Do you know the one I always remember—I was only a kid 
at the time—it was the one they had on the buses—‘Be Like Dad 
—Keep Mum!’ 

OMNES: That’s right, that’s right. Yes! Oh, yes—I remember that! 


ANN: I could never understand what it meant—that’s why I re- 
member it. 


ARTHUR: Well, you see dad kept mum and mum’s the word. 
NORMAN: ‘Careless talk costs lives.” That was another one. 
MIRANDA: ‘Dig for Victory!’ 

HENRY: ‘Keep calm and dig.’ 


ANN: It’s the songs that really bring it back, though. Do you re- 
member, ‘Yours.’ 


ARTHUR: ‘Yours?’ 
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ANN: Yes. (She starts to sing the song to remind them) ‘Yours till 
the stars lose their glory, 

Yours till the birds fail to sing, 

Yours till the end of life’s story, 

This pledge to you dear I bring... .” 

MICHAEL: What was that other one she used to sing? Uh—'I 
haven’t said thanks for that lovely weekend .. .’ 

MIRANDA: (singing) ‘I haven’t said thanks for that lovely weekend, 
Those few days of heaven you helped me to spend .. .’ 

Oh—I can’t remember it after that. 

ANN: Something about ‘breakfast next morning just we two alone 


ARTHUR: Run rabbit run. 
OMNES: (singing) Run, rabbit, run, rabbit, run, run, run, 


Here comes the farmer with gun, gun, gun. 


He’ll get by without his rabbit pie. 

So run, rabbit, run, rabbit, run, run, run. 

(The singing tails off. There comes the noise of the CHAIRMAN 
pounding on his door. They all look towards the door left.) 
CHAIRMAN: I will have order in the council. Fourteenthly ... 
NORMAN: It’s going to be morning soon. 

(The others all turn and look towards the window. A sudden pall 
falls on their high spirits. There is silence for a moment. MICHAEL 
gets up and crosses to beside NORMAN and peers out.) 

MICHAEL: Oh—there’s an hour or two yet. 

HENRY: Good God above—they can’t blame us for this mess, can 
they? 

MICHAEL: Absolutely not! 

ANN: There’s no question of blame. You can’t blame O’Neill even. 
It’s not his fault. He’s obviously a sick man... 

HENRY: The one I find it hard to forgive is that secretary. Just 
walking out like that! Typical of young people today. Just pack 
up and leave. 

ANN: I must say they’re often disappointing. I mean I like them. 
But one is often disappointed in them. 

HENRY: They’ve had it too easy, that’s the trouble. 

(They all fall silent—depressed. ARTHUR looks from one to the 


other.) 
ARTHUR: Here! What about—‘We’re going to Hang Out the 
Washing... ?? Remember that one? 


OMNES: Oh, yes! Oh, God, yes! That was thirty-nine. I remember 
that. 

ARTHUR: (starting to sing) We’re going to hang out the washing on 
the Siegfried Line...” 
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(The others join in, glad not to think about the morning.) 
OMNES: ‘... Have you any dirty washing, mother dear? 
We're going to hang out the washing on the Siegfried Line 
Because washing day is here. 
Whether the weather may be wet or fine, 
We'll just jog along with a care. 
We're going to hang out the washing on the Siegfried Line, 
If the Siegfried Line’s still there!’ 
(The good cheer engendered by the song is sharply cut off as it 
ends by the sound of a door slamming from in the distance off- 
stage. They all stare at each other horrified. The sound of three 
pairs of footsteps approaching ceremoniously towards them along 
a long corridor fills their silence.) 
ANN: It’s the proctor! 
(ARTHUR is the first to move. He dashes to the centre door and 
hurriedly locks it. He holds up the key triumphantly.) 
HENRY: (whispering) What’s the point of that? 
ARTHUR: (whispering) When they knock we just sit quiet. 
NORMAN: (whispering) But they’ll just go on knocking. 
ARTHUR: (forgetting, in his triumph, to whisper) And we'll just go 
on sitting. 
(All the others, except NORMAN who looks bemused, shush him. 
The footsteps stop outside the door. After a moment there are 
three measured raps on the door.) 
PROCTOR: (off-stage) Attend Ye! Attend Ye! 
(ARTHUR and all of the council have frozen. There is a long silence. 
Then there are three more raps on the door.) 
PROCTOR: (off-stage) Attend Ye! Attend Ye! 
(Another silence. NORMAN sinks into the sofa and sits staring ahead 
of him. From outside the door comes the murmur of voices. Then 
the PROCTOR speaks again in a far less sonorous voice.) 
Hello? Mr O’Neill. 
(ARTHUR needlessly motions to the others to remain quiet.) 
(Off-stage) Hello? Anyone in there? George? 2 
(Very quietly ARTHUR starts to whistle—almost under his breath. 
When the tune becomes recognisable it is ‘We’re Going to Hang 
Out the Washing on the Siegfried Line’. 
We hear the PROCTOR and his assistants conferring outside again. 
Then we hear the sound of one pair of feet running off again 
down the corridor. ARTHUR motions to the others to join him in 
whistling. MICHAEL is the first to do so, then HENRY, then MIRANDA 
—until at last all are whistling. The whistling gets louder and 
louder as the curtain slowly falls.) 
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| NEW BOOKS — from page 13 | 


interesting than his much revived but 
rather tiresome comedies, it will be the 
agency of an historian which brings this 
about. Obviously Professor Nicoll realises 
this, and his new book contains at least 
as much about what should be revived as 
about what has been. He is expansive 
on the period up to the death of Shake- 
speare (nearly half the book), summary 
and dismissive about the next 250 years 
(a mere fifteen pages), and then expansive 
again after Tom Robertson has _ set 


‘modern drama’ in motion. 

On the whole his pointers and recom- 
mendations are sensible, being actuated 
by sound theatrical sense as much as by 
his immense erudition. It is a pity, though, 
that the book is so short, since a lot of it 
tends to drop into a rather breathless 
recital of titles. If we happen to have 
read, say, the J B Priestley plays he picks 
out, or checked through the vast outputs 
of Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones, we 
may well agree that he has chosen the 
right ones for particular mention, but he 
has not given himself enough room in his 
text to awaken interest in anyone who 


has not already taken the necessary first 
steps himself. There is probably no one 
whose judgement one would rather trust 
than Professor Nicoll, but this does seem 
to be asking for rather too much to be 
taken on trust. Still, Professor Nicoll’s 
comments on very modern drama are 
often provocative and always worth read- 
ing, and his appendix listing some stage 
revivals during the years 1954-1965 con- 
tains much food for thought while leaving 
some room for startled speculation. An 
interesting, frustrating book, then; at 
twice the length it would have been many 
times as useful. JOHN RUSSELL TAYLOR 
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FIRST NIGHTS — from page 31 


and Barry Dennen as actors than I was 
convinced that in Shepard America has a 
major playwright on its hands. Maybe it 
is a play one should see in America—or at 
least after having been to America. 
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Arturo Wi 


Nottingham Playhouse 


Reviewer Ronald Parr 


SD utke is fully effective only when its 
targets are almost as familiar to the 
audience as they are to the author. There- 
fore, Arturo Ui can no longer work in 
quite the way that Brecht intended, at any 
rate for younger playgoers to whom the 
Nazi leaders are as diminished and 
shadowy as Kaiser Bill and Little Willie 
were to youngsters of the ’thirties. Because 
the parallel between Nazis and Chicago 
gangsters now seems neat rather than 
audacious, much of the original irony is 
lost. Moreover, in an otherwise good 
translation, Shakespearean echoes tend to 
be lost in the fustian of iambic penta- 
meters. 

Even so, I think that Brecht would be 
satisfied with the potent effect of the 
current revival at Nottingham Playhouse, 
where Michael Blakemore has directed 
what is substantially a repeat of his last 
year’s Edinburgh Festival production. 
Again, and superbly, Leonard Rossiter is 
the dwarfish Hitler-Ui cunningly casting a 
monstrous shadow. learning his charla- 
tan’s trade from a ham actor. The pro- 
jected sub-titles now teach history as well 


mys 
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Helen Hayes. On Reflection, an auto- 
biography. W H Allen, 42s. 


as its interpretation, and the final mordant 
point stabs as tellingly as ever. 

Of the several Brecht productions seen at 
the Playhouse, this one is incomparably 
the best. It is no coincidence, I am sure, 
that it is also wholly free from the kind 
of gimmickry which some producers offer 
as ‘Brechtian technique’. For instance, no 
self-conscious ‘alienation effects’ are im- 
posed on those inherent in the style and 
structure of the piece. Within the overall 
Satirical key the acting throughout is 
forceful and persuasive. Timing and 
modulation are immaculate, and_ the 
funniest moments are also the most chill- 
ing. 

In producing Brecht, surely the chief 
object is not merely to remind us that we 
are watching a theatre stage, but rather to 
convince us that the stage is a mirror of 
the world, a mirror which distorts only to 
emphasise. This production has precisely 
this effect. 

Though non-Marxists may not wholly 
accept the Brechtian view of these events, 
they must recognise that what they deem 
its over-simplification is the key to the 
play’s abiding power. 
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A neurotic sculptor in a New York 
basement is invaded during a hurricane 
by a neurotic kook in tight shorts clutch- 
ing her laundry and a miniscule dog called 
Malcolm: it takes him two weary hours to 
get her to bed. Before You Go, a first play 
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by an American songwriter, Lawrence 
Holofcener (‘Mr Wonderful’, among 
others), at the Hampstead Theatre Club, is 
remarkable only in its persistent lack of 
originality, of theatrical antennae or of 
any degree of sensitivity. 

Unfortunately, too, the territory it tracks 
was threadbare ten years ago: Sylvia 
wants to be an actress, but in mundane old 
real life she’s a book-keeper by day and a 
handbag model when dusk falls. She pays 
her analyst by instalments. Stanley, ex- 
NYU, is the sort of sculptor who throws 
clay and prays (when he _ petulantly 
smashes up his work one piece is revealed 
as a ripe banana. He eats it). For a variety 
of reasons—not, apparently, to do with his 
smelly beard which he discards in the 
course of his amorous pursuit—he is still 
a virgin. This is, very evidently, not her 
problem. But they do share a passion for 
Leonard Bernstein conducting the New 
York Philharmonic on TV. 

For a comedy, the jokes are perilously 
thin on the ground, relying on a refrigera- 
tor which is really a deep freezer, a 
display of damp underwear and the fact 
that the misplaced lovers both need 
spectacles. The piece is somewhat lumpish- 
ly directed by Leon Major (though the set 
by Brian Currah is efficient). Toby Robins 
adds little but an appropriately all- 
American pair of legs, and Dinsdale 
Landen resorts to that flat-footed, thud- 
ding walk that actors employ when in 
despair over the text. 

The third member of the cast, Malcolm, 
is played by a fragile, sad-looking dog 
called Zoe, but she at least provided some 
tension by continually looking on the 
point of collapse and death. For the 
record, the seduction (in the dark: they 
both feel happier in the dark) is accom- 
panied by a slice of the ‘1812’), and the 
final message is—cross my heart—‘Isn’t it 
funny?’ ‘What?’ ‘Life’. 
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PARIS 


PAUL GARDNER 


l; France has a_ philosophical leader 
today, it is not Le Grand Charles, which 
may be something of a shock to Elysee 
Palace, but Jean-Paul Sartre, who has 
spiritually dominated his country since 
the Second World War, and not even de 
Gaulle can lay claim to that length of 
time. To the older generation, Sartre is a 
memorable contemporary whose acid 
voice led them from the rubble of post- 
war Europe and the horror of being an 
occupied country, which carries its own 
particular brand of guilt. To the restless 
young—the university students, the yé-yé 
crowd, the Communist rebels in apache 
gear—Sartre is a hero, a symbol, a father- 
figure. The passage of time often chips 
the fondest idols, but Sartre is one of 
France’s untouchables. 

With his country in a hotbed of confu- 
sion and jangled nerves, continued demon- 
strations and token strikes, it is not sur- 
prising that Parisians, and busloads of 
theatregoers from the provinces, should 
once again turn to Sartre for, perhaps, a 
pinch of illumination while the govern- 
ment swings on its definitely non-Existen- 
tial trapeze. Earlier this season, the 
Théatre National Populaire revived Le 
Diable et le bon Dieu, a fifteen-year-old 
treatise in which a mercenary soldier 
during the Thirty Years War coolly pro- 
claims that God Is Dead and switches 
sides after a roll of dice—at which he 
cheats. Staged as a Brechtian spectacle, the 
production was lost in the sheer bigness 
of the almost unactable TNP auditorium. 
The reception, however, was so over- 
whelming that Sartre, not unlike a popular 
evangelist, is packing them in once more 
at the handsomely appointed Theatre de 
la Ville, formerly the antiquated Sarah 
Bernhardt Theatre near the Cité. 

Since revolutionary war cries have been 
in the air for a year now, the average— 
troubled—Frenchman who loves to talk 
anyway is humbling himself, as it were, 
before the feet of his master, listening 
carefully to his avalanche of words on 
treason, power and the spiralling of 
political violence. I don’t believe Sartre’s 
play, L’Engrenage, freely translated as The 
Cobweb, will alter the course of future 
events in France, whatever they turn out 
to be, but, for the present, it is Le Grand 
Jean-Paul who is provoking the French 
into self-analysis by raising topical ques- 
tions. The answers, I’m afraid, will not 
come from Sartre. 

Apparently L’Engrenage is not really a 
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new work. I’m _ advised that it was 
originally written several years ago as a 
film scenario and reshaped for the theatre. 
The multitude of scenes are played out on 
a series of levels and platforms, with 
judicious lighting, while at the back of an 
Open stage, sitting at a sort of Last 
Supper table, a silent jury holding pads 
and pencils watches the evidence accumu- 
late against a revolutionary leader-cum- 
dictator who becomes hopelessly ensnared 
in the intricacies of political madness. (In 
Sartre’s play if he fails to act—the specific 
problem being the nationalisation of oil 
concessions—he will be shot for treason. 
If he does proceed, there will be a counter- 
revolution.) Like the mercenary bastard 
soldier of Le Diable, Sartre’s hero dis- 
covers that whenever he tries to do good, 
the end result is corruption. He faces the 
firing squad knowing that his successor 
will be trapped in the same maze. 

As a comment on _ current French 
malaise, Sartre warns that if a revolution 
comes, you must be ready or the storm 
of violence, never-ending, might smother 
the Cause. His doomed leader, skilfully 
played by Raymond Pellegrin, burns 
villages and deports rebels. His crime is 
that he is a dictator. But his actions are 
taken to prevent greater harm to the state, 
and, aye, there’s the rub. For theoreticians, 
the drama is another valuable chapter in 
the extensive body of Sartre’s work, a 
centre-piece for his philosophy that bristles 
with impassioned—and _ironic—speeches 
on the tearing of the anguished conscience. 
This play is not a candidate for rush trans- 
lations, but, at the moment, it says what 
the French want to hear—and they are 
listening. Every revolution has to have a 
woman and the divided female heart is 
portrayed by Marie Dubois, the tough 
bird who proved she could hold a 
cigarette longer than anyone else in 
Truffaut’s Jules et Jim. She’s still tough 
and still good. 

The lighter side of revolution-making 
gets a once-over-gently at a tiny theatre 
on the fringe of Pigalle where a group of 
cheerful youngsters are sending-up the 
fracas of last May in a satire caustically 
labelled Je ne veux pas mourir idiot. 
Political cabaret is about as hard to find 
in Paris as a California wine. Saucy 
revues tend to be slapped around by 
sturdy officials. Created by Georges Wolin- 
ski, a graphic artist who sketched some of 
the imaginative anti-government posters 
that rolled off underground presses last 
year, this post-revolution spoof is one of 
those shoe-string operations that has 
steadily built an audience, mostly young 
and enthusiastic, which joyfully hears, 
after the clubbing of a student rebel, ‘It’s 
not that I criticise the Nazis, but I under- 
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stand them better now.’ The revue’s 
funniest — and sharpest— barb observes 
that Cohen-Bendit has been sent to 
Germany to bring down the value of the 
mark. A likeable show, and a step in the 
right irreverant direction, it hints that 
Wolinski may be as talented with pen as 
he is with crayon. 


The theatre here does not offer golden 
opportunities for the fresh, inexperienced 
French playwright. He has to starve his 
way up (and quite possibly out and into 
another profession) in the pass-the-hat 
cafe theatres scattered among the nooks 
and crannies of the Left Bank and the Ile 
Saint Louis. The cafe theatres are amusing 
for a late night on the town and occasion- 
ally the drinks are exotically spiced but 
they have yet to produce a name to 
remember. Although no counterpart to 
off-Broadway exists, there are playhouses 
in Pigalle and St Germain des-Pres that 
provide comfortable havens for avant- 
garde foreign dramatists. 


Besides the American writer Murray 
Schisgal, who is heartily welcomed by the 
French if not the British, there is also the 
excessively moody Spanish-born author 
Arrabal who eludes even the most with-it 
American impresario but whom the 
French find sympathique. Last season, 
Jean-Claude Drouot, the film actor, pro- 
duced a _ highly controversial—that is, 
kinky—version of Arrabal’s Le Cimetiere 
des Voitures, directed by Victor Garcia, 
which kept gaping audiences spinning in 
swivel chairs as they watched a pop 
crucifixion. Essentially the same _ visual 
treatment—plenty of bare flesh held to- 
gether by convenient strips of brown 
leather—is utilised in two one-acters by 
Arrabal. Une Tortue Nommee Dostoievski 
and Bestialite Erotique. I felt the director 
of the savage graveyard had devised a 
theatrical conception for the introverted 
metaphysics of Arrabal, but I’m not 
absolutely certain the present chap knows 
what he’s up against. 


In the first, Arrabal retells the Dostoiev- 
ski fable about a poltician who was 
swallowed by a crocodile. In his version, 
a youth finds himself gobbled up by a 
turtle who has grown to excessive propor- 
tions as a result of an atomic explosion. 
He is quite happy, however, for he has 
escaped reality. His turtle is his drug, and 
vice, says Arrabal, requires some sacri- 
fice. The second playlet, is a bizarre black 
comedy in which Arrabal, always con- 
cerned with physical contradictions, boldly 
states that that which attracts is danger- 
ouly close to that which repels. Then he 
attempts to show why. 


I would not like to suggest that the 
French theatre, as it greets the spring, is 


all aglow with Sartre’s deep-dish ideas or 
Arrabal’s intellectualised sexuality. From 
the West End are translations of The Kill- 
ing of Sister George and The Unknown 
Soldier and His Wife. From Broadway— 
of thirty-five years ago—is Three Men on 
a Horse. Still, the classiest long-run is La 
Puce a l’Oreille with Micheline Presle and 
Jean-Claude Brialy slamming the bedroom 
doors. And the fair lady of the stage is 
Delphine Seyrig whose presence in any 
play means a queue at the box office. She’s 
been making a batch of films, too, but 
then she was in, a long time ago, Allen 
Ginsberg’s Pull My Daisy, one of New 
York’s first underground epics. 


AMSTERDAM 


ADRIAN BRINE 


l. Hotel in Amsterdam, six people have 
fled from the strain of working for a 
powerful producer. Holding the mirror up 
to nature produces a reverse image: in 
Amsterdam itself things are otherwise. It 
is the producer who flees from the strains. 
On March 4 Paul Kijzer took a plane 
from Amsterdam to Brussels. From the 
airport he sent his wife a letter saying he 
was desperate, and was ‘leaving for an 
unknown destination’. No one knows 
where he is. | 

Kijzer was rapidly building up an empire 
that stretched across three countries— 
Germany, France and Holland—presenting 
costly musical comedies. He was planning 
to extend this to straight plays and 
comedies. Not only has his’ empire 
crashed, but his disappearance threatens 
to blow up the whole status quo of the 
Dutch theatre. 

Paul Kijzer, forty-six, began as an 
impressario some three years ago by 
staging Fiddler on the Roof in Holland. 
His colleagues cried out that it couldn’t 
be done ‘in this small country’, but Kijzer 
disproved them. He engaged Jerome 
Robbins’ first assistant, Richard Altman, 
and Robbins’ right-hand choreographer, 
Tom Abbott—both of whom later staged 
the show in London—assembled a com- 
pany of ninety, hired the ex-circus theatre 
Carré overlooking the River Amstel, and 
ran Fiddler for two years, touring all 
over the country, and making the actor 
who played Tevye into a national figure. 
Until then the history of musical comedy 
in Holland had been a fitful one. Only in 
1960 did any ‘tradition’ begin, when My 
Fair Lady had an unprecedented success 
(702 performances). Since then such 
potentially commercial ‘booms’ as The 
Sound of Music, Oliver and even a revival 
of No, No, Nanette!—for those with old- 
fashioned tastes—had all fallen, with a 
loss of millions of guilders. 

The success of Fiddler (which made a 
profit) infected Kijzer like a bug. The 
same riverside theatre soon housed J Do, 
I Do and later Man of La Mancha. 
From his three-man office near the 


Concertgebouw he set up productions of 
La Mancha in Vienna, Berlin and Ham- 
burg. He began casting Fiddler on the 
Roof in collaboration with the Théatre 
Marigny in Paris, and had assembled the 
team for the Dutch production of Hair. 
He announced future plans for Cabaret, 
Zorba the Greek, Skuba-Duba and Sum- 
mertree. 

No one else here had dared to think on 
such a large scale. While other producers 
were bringing out small home-made musi- 
cals about Amsterdam, he was doing his 
own thing with all the panache of an 
American. Yet he is far from just the 
hard-headed business-man: he was less 
delighted at making a profit than at 
making a star. He was as proud as a father 
when he had discovered a talented young 
director and given him a play in which he 
could reveal his talents. He was an ency- 
clopaedia of theatre, and talked more 
readily of Reinhardt and Jessner, Piran- 
dello and Artaud, than of David Merrick. 

The rot began to set in with the Dutch 
production of Man of La Mancha last 
autumn. The comical calamities of the 
show became talking points in a gossip- 
loving city: it was as if Robin Good- 
fellow had joined the cast. 

At the beginning of rehearsals, Dulcinea 
was sacked at the insistence of Don 
Quixote, who complained he _ couldn’t 
work with her. Sancho Panza and the 
American producer supported this view. 
The indignant lady went to the law and 
demanded compensation. I’ve heard of 
compensation but this was ridiculous. Paul 
Kijzer, she proposed, should pay her 
£2,000 for every performance date marked 
on her contract if the play was postponed 
or cancelled (which, presumably, she 
hoped) or £5,000 per performance should 
another actress replace her. She had been 
training her voice for a year, and taking 
acting lessons from a distinguished elderly 
actress, and was convinced she was 
Holland’s answer to Joan Diener. Her 
demands were given short shift by the 
court, and the lady took a post singing 
operatic arias on a first-class cruise. 

Her rodle in Man of La Mancha was 
taken by her understudy, a young spirited 
cabaret actress, who stole the notices 
from both Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. 


Another source of gossip followed on 
the first night. The same Don Quixote 
(one of Holland’s best actors, by the way) 
succumbed to a severe attack of nerves 
before his climactic song ‘Dream the 
Impossible Dream’ (sic) and ran for cover. 
Sancho Panza followed him from_ the 
stage, and after a few minutes’ altercation 
in the wings, the Knight returned to his 
song. There being no gallery first-nighters 
in Holland, he was greeted with a sympa- 
thetic explosion of applause. 

If the full houses the following weekend 
hoped they would see it happen again, 
they were disappointed. They were dis- 
appointed in any case, because they didn’t 
see anything at all. By this time Knight 
had developed a_ poisoned foot and 


couldn’t appear. No understudy being 
available (the actor is too popular) some 
5,000 people were sent home. And in a 
town the size of Amsterdam, word-of- 
mouth publicity is the best, and the worst, 
advertisement. . 

The climax of absurdity was reached a 
few weeks later, when the Knight threw 
down his gauntlet (literally) because he 
thought the lighting was at fault, and a 
few minutes later fell over it and sprained 
his ankle. 


Paul Kijzer had hoped to recoup on this 
disappointment with the German produc- 
tions, where he was employing actors with 
stronger nerves and healthier feet. Vienna 
and Berlin redressed the balance, but in 
Hamburg, despite sensationally good 
notices, the theatre remained half empty. 

Kijzer had a paternal affection for the 
actors and dancers who worked for him, 
and they had cushioned themselves with 
dreams of profitable work for years to 
come. But he disappeared with two suit- 
cases and a couple of hundred pounds 
spending money, and announced that he 
had left ‘to begin a new life’. Apart from 
the deficit, he had left his affairs in exem- 
plary order. 

What the new life is can only be guessed 
at. He has always been a showman. Start- 
ing as a film critic, he later moved into 
the industry, and worked during the war 
in England and France as assistant director 
to Cavalcanti and Max Ophuls. After the 
war he turned to film distribution—he 
introduced the nouvelle vague to Holland, 
and even then relished buying  block- 
busters, whose cost horrified his colleagues. 

Everything he did was on a big scale. To 
make the story even more improbable, 
‘kijzer’ is the Dutch for ‘emperor’. His 
mysterious disappearance was the biggest 
showpiece of all. For two days the Dutch 
press gave him a sort of living obituary, 
in a spread usually reserved for deceased 
royalty. Both his actors, who voted to go 
on playing Man of La Mancha and risk 
sharing the takings, and the drama critics, 
have treated his vanishing with nothing 
but sympathy and respect. 

Jan Blokker, film critic of the Volk- 
skrant, wrote this tribute: 

‘That he will come back seems to me 

certain. Perhaps with a huge circus, 

perhaps with all Wagner’s operas, perhaps 
with a_ television station—his dreams 
have always been cultural ones, which is 
not only Kijzer’s merit, but also his 
greatest drawback. For like a real-life 

Quixote, he will never learn that Holland 

is only a great pond for a Kaiser to piss 

in. 
When a Dutchman fails at making a 
polder where there was once water, the 
Dutch can get very cynical about them- 
selves. 

Other producers dare no longer invest 
money in musical comedies and free pro- 
ductions. The public are therefore thrown 
back on to the state theatres, who always 
get criticised if they do anything for pure 
entertainment. But these companies have 
to be like Selfridges, selling a bit of every- 
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thing; the merchant who wants to 
specialise is getting edged out. 

The Minister of Culture is being asked 
to help in the form of guarantees and tax- 
exemption (some twenty to twenty-five per 
cent of a commercial production’s budget 
goes in taxes). So far she has not agreed. 
At the same time, the Dutch Opera, 
which has no theatre and performs only 
occasionally, receives more money than 
the whole of the Dutch theatre, and a new 
opera—about Che Guevara, the left-wing 
Jesus—has been commissioned at a cost 
of £60,000 for six performances only 
during the Holland Festival. 

In fact—as both state-theatre directors 
and commercial producers are at one in 
pointing out—the distinction between ‘art’ 
and ‘commercial theatre’ is really an 
imaginary one, when no profit is to be 
made. Theatre as a whole is the poorer 
when the public has no chance to choose 
between Brecht and _ Bernstein. ‘That 
musical comedies are popular (when done 
as well as humanly possible) there is no 
doubt. But tickets are half London’s 
prices, and costs are rising. It would be a 
pity if the public were deprived of an 
exhilarating, problem-less evening; and a 
pity too for all those players who are not 
all-round performers, and whose special- 
ised talents go to seed in a repertory 
company. Stars are seldom all-rounders; 
their unusual talents often make them 
exigent and difficult to work with. A lot 
of these spend most of their time at home, 
with—in the words of the Queen of 
Greece—‘plenty of time for reading’. 


STOCKHOLM 


FRANCIS P WALSH 


iE or a whole fortnight it has been pos- 
sible for anyone to walk into the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm and, free 
of charge, watch one of the world’s leading 
directors at work on a play. Ingmar Berg- 
man had invited the public to ‘open 
rehearsals’ of Bucher’s Wozzeck. 

Only 100 seats were made available, ‘be 
cause of fire regulations’; but there was no 
queue at opening time, 10 am on the first 
Monday. Reporters, unemployed ladies, 
students, theatre critics dribbled in and 
signed a book for an usher seated at a 
table in the foyer—the only formality 
required. 

The front rows of the parterre filled up 
and more spectators climbed a half-moon 
of seats occupying the back of the stage. 
“The people’ in the play sat on two rows 
of chairs on either side while the principal 
actors performed on a slightly raised stage 
onstage, measuring about 20 by 15 feet— 
in other words, a ‘theatre in the round’. 

Ingmar Bergman has more unconven- 
tional ideas for this version of Wozzeck. 
Rehearsals will evolve into public perform- 
ance without the fuss of a premiere. All 
seats will be at ‘cinema price’ (about 9s) 
and unnumbered. Two shows a night, free 
programme. The upper galleries will be 


closed—‘no one sits there anyway’—and 
customers will no longer be obliged to 
deposit their outer garments in the cloak- 
room. ; 

The new openness is felt when Bergman 
comes on with a smile for this one, hand- 
Shake for that, arm around shoulder, 
hand-in-hand — first names—not merely 
first names but diminutives for everyone. 
Little explanatory chat with the audience. 
Where is the ‘demon director’ we read 
about? This man could charm the few 
remaining birds off Sweden’s birch trees. 

His clothes confirm the impression that 
he is one of us—the brown cardigan 
casually open, economy patches on the 
elbows—steel quarters on his ‘casuals’. 
During the first week he changed his shirt 
—one open-neck to another—but nothing 
else that we could see. 

Bergman, at fifty, stands high with the 
world’s film critics. Hour of the Wolf 
(1967) and the anti-war film Shame (1968) 
have won several awards. He has also 
continued to direct plays, and in 1963 
enhanced the prestige of Stockholm’s lead- 
ing theatre by accepting the top job there. 
He raised actors’ salaries, reduced ticket 
prices and with various ambitious produc- 
tions got through so much money that 
after three years the Government decided 
it could afford him no longer. Now he is 
back on the art level, hoping to direct a 
play or two each year. | 

Wozzeck, as we all know, is the story of 
a soldier in a little university town in 
Germany. He is hounded and humiliated 
by everyone—by his captain, by the army 
doctor who uses him for scientific experi- 
ments, by the sexy sergeant-major who 
takes his girl-friend Marie. He is totally 
unable to assert himself, get a grip on his 
situation or even conceive of revolt. There 
is no way out but madness, and as in 
Berg’s opera version, he murders Marie. 

Wozzeck thus continues Bergman’s anti- 
militaristic line in Shame. 

The cast have already had twenty script 
sessions and require little prompting. Now 
they face fifteen stage rehearsals before 
the paying public sweeps in. Three morn- 
ings devoted to costume and lighting must 
be kept private because, says Bergman, 
‘they are such a sad mess’. 

So speaks the perfectionist for whom 
even rehearsals must be presentable if not 
as art, as education. Entertainment they 
also are, as Bergman moves eagerly among 
his performers, a handsome hawk-faced 
man, kidding, praising them—tumbling 
over the stage onstage. A fence is built 
around the pit as he always falls in there 
at least once during rehearsals. Now 
watching from the wings, perched up on 
the half-moon, or seated on a little 
oriental stool on a ramp constructed over 
the parterre. Stopping the show with a 
shout when a line is spoken wrongly. He 
has frequent discussions with the cast, 
adopts some suggestions—his yoke is as 
light as tact and charm can make it. 

Close-in work is reserved for the after- 
noon sessions; in the morning he sees 
through the whole play with his notebook. 


Spectators may not enter or leave during 
rehearsals, as this would be disturbing. 

Thus far behaviour has been good, no 
drunks got in, and all parties, it is said, 
find the contact stimulating. Contact is the 
main object of open rehearsals. Bergman 
tells us that this is nothing new: open 
rehearsals after all were usual in Paris at 
the time of Moliére. 

Sometimes he throws us a question: 
‘Should we put a note in the programme, 
‘No Applause At The End’? 

‘No,’ replies a solid German lady, 
‘Director Bergman may direct the play, 
but not the audience.’ 

Nevertheless, Bergman includes us in his 
lighting effects. 

‘Shouldn’t I have red stuff on my hands 
after the murder?’ wonders Wozzeck. 

Bergman thinks not. 

Wozzeck appeals to the audience, but 
their vote goes against him. 


DUBLIN 


GERALD COLGAN 


Brot this time each year, the Irish 
countryside at large commingles the lenten 
penitential exercises with what might be 
described as respectable-type fiestas: the 
amateur drama festivals. What these do 
for the spiritual edification of the com- 
munities is a subject for the sociologist 
rather than the theatre critic. For the pro- 
fessional stage, they confer at least one 
certain benefit; the remunerative employ- 
ment of ...er... available actors and 
directors in the capacity of adjudicators. 

In general, the latter tend to adopt a stance 
of benevolent superiority, steer their way 
between factional loyalties, and _ retreat 
safely to Dublin with no worse damage 
than a hangover. But not always. 

This year’s cuckoo in the adjudicators’ 
nest has been Jim Fitzgerald, director of 
Irish stage and television, whose caustic 
verdicts have actually made front-page 
news. His most startling assault was on the 
very popular plays—about ten to date—of 
John B Keane. These he described as re- 
volting, immoral and disgusting, and pro- 
fessed himself unable to render impartial 
judgement on them, no matter by whom 
performed. Apart from outraging Mr 
Keane’s legion of fans, these remarks have 
a particular piquancy in view of the fact 
that his latest play, Big Maggie, is cur- 
rently a smash hit in Dublin, to the great 
relief and benefit of the Gemini producing 
company, who are, incidentally, unlikely 
to view with enthusiasm this new addition 
to the ranks of critics. 

Mr Fitzgerald’s strictures were based on 
his view that these plays treat superficially 
serious social problems, and_ exploit 
them as material for belly-laughter. There 
is much in Big Maggie to support this 
contention. It is the story of a strong and 
cynical woman, newly widowed and free 
for the first time to control her own life 
and those of her children. Released from 
the tyranny of a wastrel husband, she uses 


her new power ruthlessly and to question- 
able effect. One daughter is summarily 
broken in spirit and married off to a tame 
suitor because she is discovered to have 
‘committed a sin’ with a married man. Her 
two sons are driven from home by being 
denied a share in the family home and 
farm, and reduced to the status of under- 
paid servants. The youngest daughter’s 
crush on a philandering salesman is cruelly 
remedied when Maggie proffers him a 
crude sexual invitation, and arranges for 
the girl to interrupt his reaction in mid- 
clinch. At the end, Big Maggie is alone, 
grimly satisfied that she has served her 
brood well by booting them swiftly into 
the world of reality, and really free at last 
to get the ‘stench of marriage’ out of her 
nostrils. 

It all sounds fairly Ibsenesque, but in 
fact the play is quite funny. The racy, 
colourful speech evokes laughter at every 
turn, and there are peripheral characters, 
such as the elderly stonemason who woos 
Maggie in vain, whose only function is 
comedy. This, one assumes, to be the core 
of Mr Fitzgerald’s criticisms; an apparently 
deliberate pandering to the audience, at the 
expense of what may be taken to be a 
serious theme, and this sort of framework 
is indeed typical of Mr Keane’s plays. To 
dismiss these works so utterly is, however, 
to see them in a false perspective. Their 
general popularity is solidly based on an 
acceptance of their author by the audi- 
ences, and, by most of the critics, as a kind 
of latter-day Boucicault. He is essentially 
the traditional shanachee or storyteller, 
with a real gift for eloquent, highly idio- 
matic dialogue, and a reasonable compe- 
tence at shaping his stories for the stage. 
One simply does not look to him for seri- 
ous social comment, but accepts his melo- 
dramas without condescension as a 
pleasurable vin ordinaire, unlikely to travel 
well, but ripe for local consumption. The 
general body of festival adjudicators may 
now retire and consider their verdict. 

An excellent revival of John Bull’s Other 
Island at the Abbey Theatre provided an 
interesting and timely contrast. This is a 
serious play that deliberately uses comedy 
to make its points. It is as funny, and in 
many ways, as relevant, as when it was 
written in 1904, and rejected by Yeats. The 
grounds for rejection were that the Abbey 
had then no actor to play the part of 
Broadbent, nor the money to get one. The 
latter deficiency at least has been remedied, 
and an English actor, Richard Gale, was 
imported for the current production. He 
has been an enormous success, showing a 
brilliant sense of timing and a perfect 
understanding of the play’s intentions. 


Shaw’s joke was, of course, to swap 
national characteristics and, by this inver- 
sion, to probe the realities that lie beneath 
them. Broadbent, the romantic English 
enthusiast for all things Irish, and Larry 
Doyle, the cynical Irishman who has don- 
ned the cloak of conservatism as an anti- 
dote against the impracticalities of his 
countrymen, are set in counterpoint to 
each other, against the background noises 
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of a comic-opera village and its inhabi- 
tants. The wit is informed and reinforced 
by a specific intent, and the impact is on 
the intellect as well as the funnybone. One 
enjoys it on a quite different level from 
Big Maggie, and has no difficulty in identi- 
fying the elements that distinguish GBS 
from JBK. 


An interesting month was capped with a 
scintillating production by Hilton Edwards 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, with 
Patrick Bedford and Peter Mayock, two 
fine actors of whom we see all too little 
nowadays. The master director has lost 
none of his touch, and the play had a 
particular interest for Ireland because of 
the analogies to be drawn with Godot. We 
insist, of course, in regarding Beckett as a 
native son, whether he likes it or not. Mr 
Edwards became ill on the opening night, 
and is now convalescing in hospital. His 
debtors in Irish theatre, who must include 
anyone who takes it seriously, will wish 
him a quick return to health and activity. 


PRAGUE 


J BURIAN 


Sac new productions, not only in 
Prague but also in the provinces, have 
attracted more than routine interest partly 
because of their relation to _ political 
realities of the day but even more because 
of their solid theatrical values. Two of the 
productions occurring in the provinces 
were premieres of new Czech plays and 
thereby invite attention to the regional 
theatre, an established, productive member 
of the total theatre operation in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


The regional theatres, like the theatres in 
Prague, are under State administration, 
non-profit, and subsidised to an extent of 
65-70 per cent of their total expenses (the 
remainder being derived from box-office 
income). Putting aside puppet theatres and 
theatres at drama_ schools, _ thirty-six 
theatres comprise the other-than-Prague 
spectrum, and within this number are con- 
tained over seventy-five ensembles; that is, 
a given theatre may have not only a 
drama ensemble but also an opera, ballet, 
and even operetta ensemble, each of which 
possess considerable autonomy. All of the 
theatres ultimately come under administra- 
tive supervision of the Ministry of Culture, 
but most of their annual bookkeeping is 
handled through regional administrative 
committees. A given region may be able 
to allocate somewhat greater funds than 
another, but the essential range of support 
tends to remain fairly consistent for 
theatres of a given size and audience. At 
the same time, the theatres exercise a basic 
independence in their operation. Certain 
budget norms and long-range cultural 
objectives may be established, but each 
theatre is free to form its ensemble, plan 
its repertoire, and allocate its funds. 


What do the regional theatres have in 
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common beyond their administrative and 
budget patterns? An operational charac- 
teristic that sets them apart from Prague 
theatres is their reliance on a subscription 
system, the reasoning being that Prague 
provides a large enough audience to 
guarantee attendance at a variety of 
theatres without their resorting to a sub- 
scription plan, whereas the more limited 
audience potential in the provinces neces- 
sitates the recruiting and maintaining of a 
substantial block of regular attendees— 
upwards of 70 per cent of attendance at 
most of these theatres is subscription 
based. 

The subscription system is of mixed value 
to repertoire policy: on the one hand it 
enables a theatre to mount at least some 
plays of specialised artistic interest rather 
than box-office potential, but on the other 
hand it tends to produce an essentially 
eclectic repertoire schedule dominated by 
conventional classics or ‘popular’ works 
appealing to the broadest range of taste; 
for example, operettas and boulevard 
dramas. Another dubious feature of most 
subscription plans is the relative inflexi- 
bility they introduce into the season’s 
scheduling; in order to make the system 
work smoothly and efficiently, most pro- 
ductions must be presented a fixed number 
of times regardless of their interest. In 
other words, the management is restricted 
in its ability to drop a weak production or 
to exploit an outstanding production by 
extending its run. 

Two other features of the regional reper- 
tory theatres might be mentioned. One is 
related to the subscription system: most 
theatre directors are not happy with the 
large number of different productions 
seemingly necessitated by the system, the 
sheer quantity of productions not being 
conducive to excellence. Virtually all 
would prefer longer runs of fewer produc- 
tions so as to concentrate creative energies 
more effectively. Another recurrent com- 
plaint is the problem of acquiring new 
talent. Like Prague theatres, the regional 
theatres have tenured acting ensembles, 
with a maximum turnover of perhaps two 
or three actors each season. Many advant- 
ages obviously accrue from this, but how 
to attract the handful of new young 
graduates of the drama schools, most of 
whom prefer staying in Prague? In short, 
the ageing juvenile and ingenue are 
phenomena especially noticeable in the 
provinces. 

What of the general level of performance 
in the regional theatres? In general, it is 
higher than one might expect after con- 
sidering the problems of manpower and 
scheduling. Rarely, if ever, is one exposed 
to the flatly inept or subprofessional per- 
formance that is not unusual in American 
counterparts. At the same time there is no 
escaping other general characteristics viz-a- 
viz Prague theatres: less mastery by the 
actors of their instruments, less authority 
in generating and sustaining a role, and a 
general tendency toward  slackness_ in 
performance. 


Needless to say, the regional theatres 


cannot be lumped together with regard to 
operation or quality. The variety of opera- 
tions may be suggested by a brief look at 
several theatres located in and around the 
major mining and industrial city of 
Ostrava, in north-central Czechoslovakia. 
The State Theatre of Ostrava is the largest 
theatre in the area, with a total staff of 
over six-hundred, two theatre buildings, 
and a repertoire of twenty-two productions 
each season presented by its four en- 
sembles. It has by far the heaviest and 
most complex production programme of 
theatres in the area and is, perhaps con- 
sequently, most bound by the repertory 
subscription system. 

Quite different both in size (considerably 
smaller) and operation are two other 
theatres in the Ostrava area. The theatre 
in Opava consists of a drama ensemble 
and an opera ensemble which alternate 
between performing in Opava itself and 
touring the region. In Cesky Tesin, on the 
Polish border, the special variation consists 
of two drama ensembles, one Czech, the 
other Polish, which alternately perform at 
home and on tour. Both the Opava and 
Cesky Tesin theatres produce approxi- 
mately ten new productions per ensemble 
each season and have approximately 
twenty sites in their itinerary, half of 
which they visit regularly. The group in 
Cesky Tesin is also noteworthy in possess- 
ing one of the few theatres in Czecho- 
Slovakia built since World War II, a 
modest but functional structure seating 
five hundred. 

A fourth theatre in the area is the Bezruc, 
in Ostrava, which is distinctive in that it 
is a combined children’s and adult theatre. 
Of its ten weekly performances, two are 
designed for children, two for an audience 
of mixed age, and the remainder for 
adults. The ensemble contains some thirty 
actors and three directors, performs in 
rented quarters (a rather monolithic ‘cul- 
tural’ centre), and does very little touring. 
At present, the Bezruc ensemble is the 
youngest in the area, has the highest per- 
centage of attendance (over 90 per cent), 
and manages to resist most of the hazards 
associated with subsidised repertory theatre 
in the provinces, namely routinised, ‘stock’ 
productions for general consumption, de- 
spite producing about twelve plays each 
season. The Bezruc has a tradition of 
lively, relatively experimental theatre; in 
fact, a substantial number of the present 
nucleus of the outstanding Cinoherni 
theatre in Prague gained their spurs at the 
Bezruc before breaking off as a group to 
help form the Cinoherni. 

The present artistic leaders of the Bezruc 
stress a ‘team’ approach to production, the 
resident dramaturg, director, and designer 
(sometimes the composer as well) joining 
their talents on the basis of a production 
concept, of which the text forms only one 
part. A good example of what can emerge 
from such long-range collaboration was 
the recent premiere of a new play by the 
resident dramaturg, Milan Calabek, called 
The Czech Christmas Mass. Employing a 
play-within-a-play technique with a total- 


theatre approach reminiscent of Brecht or 
the Marat-Sade (including choral singing), 


the production presents an action based on 


historical material, specifically a semi- 
fictional incident from the life of the 
eighteenth-century Czech composer, Jan 
Ryba: his defiant staging of his vernacular 
Christmas Mass in the face of an edict by 
local Germanic authorities forbidding its 
performance. Thematically, and in some 
details of plot, the confrontation between 
alien ruler and local patriot bears obvious 
application. to Czech history since last 
August. The Bezruc production lacks finish 
in some respects, but its imaginative force 
in concept and execution provides an ex- 
citing theatrical experience and promises 
much from its creative ‘team’. 

The other new Czech play to have its 
premier outside Prague recently is Milan 
Kundera’s Two Ears, Two Marriages, 
which was staged by the regional theatre 
in Liberec, a city in the northwest corner 
of Czechoslovakia. A more conventional 
work than the Czech Christmas Mass but 
nevertheless fresh and ingenious in its 
approach, it seems at first to be in a tradi- 
tion that has marked Czech drama of the 
60s: satiric farces presenting a grotesque 
‘model’ of contemporary society. But the 
farce and satire shift to something stronger 
before the play is over. Sado masochistic 
perversions of power within sclerotic, 
inane institutions, and a tone of Jonsonian 
revulsion at the consequent human condi- 
tion mark the work as it draws toa close. 
Kundera’s earlier drama, The Owners of 
the Keys (1962) captured a socio psychic 
‘moment’ of time: rejection of the petti- 
ness and unheroism of the average citizen 
during a period crying for integrity and 
nobility. His new work reveals not only 
far greater theatrical flair but also a depth 
of pessimistic contempt that is consider- 
ably more disturbing in its final effect than 
that produced by its predecessor. In the 
broadest sense, it represents another, more 
generalised reaction to Czechoslovakian 
history of the last few decades. 
_ A recent premiere of another new Czech 
drama, on the other hand, occurred in 
Prague and can be taken-as an alternative 
‘reaction to the same history. Actually, the 
work is a dramatisation of Karel Capek’s 
last. unfinished novel,. The Life and Work 
of the Composer Foltyn, or, as its adaptor, 
Frantisek Pavlicek, adds, Possession. The 
play is a study. of a poseur and plagiarist 
who is ‘possessed’ by the conviction that 
he is an artist. Its primary. point, especially 
in its original, novelistic form, is a rejec- 
tion of illusion and sham,-an underscoring 
of the existential view that a man’s identity 
or being is ultimately determined by what 
he does or creates, not by what he would 
be. In Pavlicek’s adaptation another point 
emerges: a Pirandellian emphasis on the 
ultimate mystery of identity and truth, a 
scepticism regarding all judgements of 
man: A programme note alludes- to this 
theme and also suggests its application to 
recent history; it refers to ‘the dubiousness 
and danger of oversimplified verdicts about 
a man, for our world in the last three 


decades was filled with self-appointed 
judges of human lives’. This theme is 
dramatically embodied by a series of 
secondary characters from whose perspec- 


tive we are able to examine Foltyn, the 


point being that these secondary charac- 


ters, in their judgements of Foltyn, reveal 


more about themselves than about him. 
The play possesses added interest because 
of the form its adaptor has given it: each 

of its five main scenes is ‘scored’ as a 
movement in music, according to rhythm, 
texture and mood. This suggestive poten- 
tial of the play remains insufficiently 
realised, however. The scenes in perform- 
ance lack the variations that are implicit in 
their annotative headings. 

The two basic responses to experience 
evident in these last-mentioned works-— 
revulsion (Two Ears) and a _ sense of 
scepticism and mystery (Foltyn)—are in- 
terestingly enough also present in two 
noteworthy classic revivals during the past 
winter in Prague. The Balustrade Theatre’s 
production of Timon of Athens is a highly 
stylised, intensely physicalised interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s misanthropic vision; 
the action projects a life-loathing in which 
ali idealised postures and values are im- 
plicitly mocked in the very act of their 
expression. The performance sustains a 
concentrated, feverish intensity that fre- 
quently threatens to topple over into 
gratuitous spectacle but nevertheless re- 
tains a fundamental artistic control that is 
a tribute to both the director and the lead- 
ing actors. 

The second classical revival is S K 
Neuman’s production of Oedipus, which is 
most noteworthy for its staging. A rela- 
tively small stage is loaded with a density 
of massive, rough surfaced Doric columns 
behind and around which the chorus 
weaves its patterns of movement and 
chant. Adding to the effect of atavistic 
ritual are a remarkable set of metallic 
masks worn by all the actors; gilt, silver, 
and oxydised, they have large, animal-like 
openings of varied shape for eyes and 
mouth, and thus avoid the usual acoustical 
problems of masks without sacrificing sug- 
gestions of the strange and dehumanised. 
The flaw of the. production, which is in 
general a respectable one that stresses a 
compulsion for truth within a-context of 
the incalculable lies in its failure to unify 
the sense of exotic mythos inherent in set- 
ting and masks with the mode of acting, 
which often fails to rise above the 
naturalistic and personal. 

All of the productions here briefly de- 
scribed have in common a relevance to 
the realities dominating the nation’s con- 
sciousness for most of.the past year and 
longer, but. the relevance is essentially in- 
direct, partial, and, most important, sub- 
ordinate to the artistry of the productions, 
none of which confront contemporary 


realities head-on but allude to them within 


a more universal context. The result; in 
any case, reveals a significant change that 
began with the new year: instead of pro- 
ductions being justified by their timeliness, 
as tended to be true hard upon the events 


of last August, their primary justification 
now lies in their values as dramatic art. 
The theatrical event still ‘points to’ ex- 
ternal reality, but something else happens 
as well: external reality ‘adds to’ the total 
artistic experience by heightening the rele- 
vance and immediacy of the theatrical 
event. The interaction of art and reality 
becomes more nearly reciprocal, a two- 
way Street. 

A related principle implicit in these 
recent productions was coincidentally 
voiced in a recent speech by Otamar 
Krejca, director of Prague’s Gate Theatre 
(which will appear at the Aldwych festival 
this spring): ‘Art (the theatre) . . . de- 
taches itself from everyday reality in order 
to encompass it. In its own fashion it has 
to ignore the present and its routine prob- 
lems in order to question the very heart 
of the present. Hitting the bull’s-eye gains 
significance the greater our distance from 
it. Art doesn’t force its way, it infiltrates 

. . it doesn’t scream, it persuades in whis- 
pers. It works slowly, patiently and per- 
sistently. It doesn’t plead for freedom be- 
cause it itself is free and radiates freedom 
in everyone that opens himself to it. And 
at the same time it immunises him against 
coercion, fear and falsehood. Against cant 
and demagoguery. Against closed minded- 
ness and barbarism. Free art fills that 
space in each of us into which un freedom 
might otherwise insinuate itself.’ 
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1 — ROBERT BRUSTEIN 


THE THEATRE REVISITED 


lin the middle ’sixties I wrote an essay 
saluting a new theatre that was just 
beginning to evolve in opposition to the 
existing theatre on Broadway and in the 
culture centres. At the time, the ‘third 
theatre’, as I called it, was a fringe move- 
ment whose continued survival was as 
problematical as its anti-war position was 
unpopular, so it was with considerable 
surprise that I watched it, soon after, 
begin to take a position of power in the 
theatre. This development parallelled a 
failure of nerve among the middle-classes, 
as the forces of conventional culture 
seemed to grow guilty and weak before 
the culture of the young, and _ the 
American avant-garde, for the first time 
in its history, became the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form. What was once 
considered special and arcane—the exclu- 
sive concern of an alienated, argumenta- 
tive, intensely serious élite—was now 
accessible, through television and _ the 
popular magazines; vogues in women’s 
fashions followed hard upon, and some- 
times even influenced, vogues in modern 
painting; underground movies became box 
office bonanzas, and Andy Warhol’s 
factory was making him a millionaire. 
The narrowing of the traditional dis- 
tance between serious and mass-middle 
culture was accompanied, in the ‘third 
theatre’, by a growing callowness, sloppi- 
ness and arrogance which made me 
suspicious of it. Indeed, I developed much 
the same ambivalence towards the anti- 
war and black power movements as they 
have changed from noble acts of non- 
violent resistance by highly serious indi- 
viduals to disruptive and histrionic acts 
by infantile ‘revolutionaries’. For just as 
the frustrations over the endless conflict 
in Vietnam and the unresolved dilemmas 
of the black people have given a vaguely 
totalitarian coloration to certain cadres 
of the Left, so the success of the third 
theatre, which reflects these frustrations, 
has tended to sanctify its failings and 
conventionalise its virtues. What once 
seemed daring and original now often 
seems tiresome and familiar; stereotyped 
political assertions, encouraged by their 
easy acceptance, have replaced instinctive, 
individual dissent; and the complex moral 
and metaphysical issues of great art are 
being obliterated by a simple-minded 
nihilism. 

Does this suggest that I am ready to 
repudiate my earlier assumptions? Only 
insofar as I must repudiate all theatre 
movements that begin to take an ideo- 
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logical direction. While the new theatre as 
a whole has taken a wrong turn, how- 
ever, there are still many young American 
playwrights with the gifts to blast this 
theatre out of its formulas. Jean-Claude 
Van Itallie, Sam Shepard, Charles Dizen- 
zo, Ronald Ribman, Leo Rutman are a 
few of them. Similarly, while I over- 
valued Viet Rock, in my relief to dis- 
cover a play that mentioned the Vietnam 
war at all, I still regard America Hurrah, 
Dynamite Tonite and Macbird as works 
of real imagination and originality, and 
will continue to defend these plays against 
hostile critics who attack what is genuine 
in the new theatre movement along with 
what is spurious. On the other hand, it is 
becoming increasingly clear, now that the 
new theatre has begun to rigidify, that it 
may be as great a danger to dramatic art 
as the old theatre: it already embodies 
similar defects. Its anti-intellectualism, its 
sensationalism, its sexual obsessiveness, its 
massacre of language, its noisy attention- 
getting mechanisms, its indifference to 
artistry, craft and skill, its violence and, 
above all, its mindless tributes to Love 
and Togetherness (now in the form of 
‘group gropes’ and ‘love zaps’) are not 
adversary demands upon the American 
character but rather the very qualities that 
have continually degraded us, the very 
qualities that have kept us laggard and 
philistine in the theatre throughout the 
past three decades. 

It is ironic that these qualities, already 
so conspicuous in the commercial theatre. 
should be offered as expressions of a new 
sensibility—even more ironic that one 
should find them in the work of the 
Living Theatre upon its return after an 
exile of four years. Initiating a tour 
designed to revolutionise not only the 
stage but the various university and civic 
centres that it visited, the Living Theatre 
proved, upon its very first appearance, to 
have changed its style in a manner 
similar to the changes in the new theatre. 
Indeed, it soon became clear that it was 
the original source of many off-off- 
Broadway conventions. Having eked out 
a precarious existence for seventeen years 
as an embattled minority troupe dedicated 
to the great classic and contemporary 
European works as well as to the more 
experimental American plays, the Living 
Theatre returned to America with a fierce 
antagonism to all dramatic texts that 
could not somehow be translated into its 
special anarchistic programme. The com- 
pany had developed an almost symbiotic 
unity in its years of travelling together 
over the European continent; it had be- 
come a self-generating, self-perpetuating 
organism whose existence waS more im- 
portant than any work it performed; and 


it was inflamed with a sense of mission 
that was less theatrical or even political 
than religious and evangelical. 

These changes were reflected physically 
as well. Julian Beck’s features now con- 
tained an ascetic calm usually associated 
with Hindu gurus and Confucian monks, 
while his wife, Judith Malina, had taken 
on the look of an unprotected street 
urchin, her eyes sometimes ablaze with 
fervour, sometimes limpid with compas- 
sion for all martyrs, not excluding her- 
self. The Becks—as well as the entire 
company—had developed an extraordin- 
ary physical integrity that gave at once the 
most immediate, and the most lasting, 
impression one had of them. Dressed like 
gypsies, hippies and nomads in clothing 
from every quarter of the earth, the men 
sometimes indistinguishable from _ the 
women, and even the children beaded, 
bangled and long-haired, they moved with 
a beauty that testified to an inward grace, 
as well as to months of arduous training 
in breathing and the body. 

Unfortunately, the Living Theatre had 
little of substance to contribute beyond 
its athleticism and its exotic style of life. 
Although two of the four works presented 
on this tour (The Mysteries and Franken- 
stein) showed original techniques, neither 
fulfilled its initial promise largely because 
they lacked a gifted playwright to conceive 
them intelligibly. It was disconcerting to 
discover that the Becks no longer seemed 
interested in coherent theatrical produc- 
tions. What obsessed them now was their 
missionary programme; they were more 
eager to convert their audiences, through 
whatever means, to their special brand of 
revolutionary politics. In production after 
production, the company demonstrated its 
remarkable capacity to manipulate minds. 
Playing upon the general sense of empti- 
ness in a world where even individual 
salvation seems far too complicated, the 
Living Theatre proselytised among the 
young in the manner of hip evangelists, 
encouraging each spectator to make his 
decision for love. freedom and anarchy. 
The most drepressing thing of all was how 
easily university students, and even some 
of their teachers, responded to the baldest 
of slogans and the most simplistic inter- 
pretations of reality. 

After The Mysteries, a series of process 
exercises which, for me, was the most 
interesting and least pretentious of its 
offerings, the Living Theatre proceeded to 
demonstrate in Antigone (a version of the 
story which reduced it to a melodramatic 
confrontation between political evil and 
oppressed good), in Frankenstein (a camp 
horror tale with Radio City Music Hall 
prestidigitation techniques about how 
civilisation turns man into monster), and 


particularly in the audience-participation 
epic, Paradise Now, that it had virtually 
abandoned its interest in creating serious 
drama. It was now clear that the Becks’ 
previous efforts to examine the boun- 
daries separating art from life (in such 
pre-exile productions as The Connection 
and Tonight We Improvise) had been 
expanded into a full-scale assault upon 
any separation whatever between the 
spectator and the stage. Audiences were 
invited over the footlights to join some 
performers while other performers wan- 
dered through the house; actors whined 
plaintively about their inability to travel 
without a passport, live without money, 
smoke marijuana or take their clothes off, 
after which they stripped to loincloths and 
bikinis; students peeled down, upon this 
encouragement, to jockey shorts; mass 
love-zaps and petting parties were organ- 
ised on stage among couples of various 
sexes and sexual dispositions; and after 
the endless, loveless, sexless groping was 
finally over, everyone was exhorted to 
leave the theatre and convert the police 
to anarchism, to storm the jails and free 
the prisoners, to stop the war and ban 
the bomb, to take over the streets in the 
name of the people—and then to disperse 
quietly lest of any this (as it did one night 
in New Haven) put somebody in jail for 
disturbing the peace. 

Needless to say, unfulfillable demands of 
this kind were extremely irresponsible, 
given the impressionable nature of young 
audiences; they were also extremely 
meretricious, since the Living Theatre in- 
variably took refuge in its theatrical func- 
tion whenever things threatened to get out 
of hand. For all its emphasis on reality, 
the company never quite managed to 
escape from its performance; for all its 
emphasis on spontaneity and accident, it 
still followed an almost fixed pattern 
which ended the same way every evening. 
To extend a theatrical action into the 
audience is not to annihilate the perform- 
ance, it is to annihilate the audience— 
everyone becomes a performer, the seats 
become part of the stage. This paradox 
was not lost on Jean Genet, whose play 
The Balcony was based on his understand- 
ing that since revolution is dedicated to 
the destruction of artifice, its greatest 
enemy is play-acting. But it was a paradox 
from which the Living Theatre was never 
able to escape. And when the Becks 
appeared recently on the Merv Griffin 
show, outlining their political theories 
between a series of night-club acts, they 
only dramatised further their imprison- 
ment in showbiz—in Genet’s image, they 
were still in the brothel. 

What was finally most disturbing about 
the Living Theatre was the content of the 
ideology it was marketing under the name 
of anarchism. In spite of all the invita- 
tions to participate in free theatre, it was 
constraint and control that remained most 
conspicuous: no- spectator was ever 
allowed to violate the pattern of manipu- 
lated consent. At Yale University Theatre, 
we saw a female student launch into a 
passionate denunciation of the Living 


Theatre, only to be hustled off-stage by a 
group of performers who embraced her 
into silence—unbuttoning her blouse, feel- 
ing her legs and shutting her mouth with 
kisses. Another student, beginning an 
impersonation of Ed Sullivan while 
navigating around the interlocked bodies 
on the stage, was prevented from intro- 
ducing a note of satire into the evening 
by an actor who drowned him out with 
an imitation of the Kennedy assassina- 
tion. The company, particularly vulner- 
able to ridicule because of its lack of 
humour, allowed no alien laughter ever 
to penetrate its relentless solemnity, self- 
righteousness and self-importance. 

Love and brotherhood were continually 
on the lips of the actors, but no actors in 
my experience have bristled with so much 
aggression or more successfully  gal- 
vanised the aggression of the spectator. 
As for love and brotherhood, all one saw 
was herd love and brotherhood among the 
anonymous. It was, finally, not a vision of 
human freedom that one took away from 
Paradise Now but vague, disturbing 
memories of the youth rallies in Hitler’s 
Nuremberg. The return of the Living 
Theatre described a full circle insofar as 
the company had now taken on the very 
authoritarian qualities it had once de- 
nounced, the very repressiveness that had 
driven it from the country four years 
before. 

The unprecedented success of the Living 
Theatre with the radical young—and with 


those who follow the radical young—was, 
however, of momentous significance be- 
cause it indicated precisely what these 
audiences were now demanding of the 
stage. For these impatient generations, 
with their inability to sustain frustration 
for a moment, it was the opportunity for 
participation that proved most attractive. 
The passive réle of spectator had become 
insufficient. Now theatrical production 
had to satisfy the thirst for an elusive, 
often spurious ‘relevance’ and convince its 
audiences that they were helping to enact 
an episode in history. The Living Theatre 
promised the theatricalisation of campus 
revolts, confrontations and occupations— 
the theatricalisation of those numerous 
quasi-revolutionary gestures by which 
students are persuading themselves today 
that they are having a significant impact 
on their times. That these gestures are 
aimed not against the Pentagon or the 
napalm-producing factories, but rather 
against the university itself (for all its 
faults, still one of the last outposts of 
civilisation and humane values) only indi- 
cates that the desire for effectiveness, 
somewhere, far transcends the desire for 
effective change. But it also indicates that 
with the day of protest upon us, the 
conditions necessary for the creation of 
great art may very well be over, at least 
for a time. As one gifted acting student 
told me when he withdrew from Yale: 
‘I don’t give a shit about art. I want to 
create events.’ 
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For myself, I regard this development 
with mingled feelings, mostly sad ones. 
This extraordinary generation, upon 
whom so much praise and attention have 
been lavished, cannot help but inspire 
feelings of respect—but my respect is 
becoming mixed with great apprehension. 
At once so vital and idealistic, and so 
childish, irrational and over-indulged, the 
radical young are questioning the very 
roots of our civilisation, but what they 
would substitute, apart from continuous 
_ improvisation and an ethics of expedience, 
is far from known. The silent and conser- 
vative students of the ‘fifties are no more, 
thank heavens; they have gone off to join 
the system and consolidate its errors. But 
some of the demonic students of the 
sixties may very well, in their impatience 
for change, destroy what is valuable in 
our culture along with what is despicable 
—destroying even the valuable things their 
contemporaries have helped to create. 
While the theatre, along with popular 
music, has benefitted enormously from an 
infusion of young energy that has trans- 
formed our way of seeing and hearing, the 
more radical theatre is less an advance 
than a throwback. With this theatre, we 
have returned to the ’thirties, watching the 
same abuse of truths that do not serve 
political ends, the same contempt for 
writers who do not try to change their 
times, the same monolithic modes of 
thought, the same assaults on any expres- 
sion that is not a form of consent. The 
‘theatre of commitment’, which had just 
begun to shake itself free from depen- 
dence on narrow ideology, is again becom- 
ing a theatre of naked slogans and raw 
emotionalism, and death knells are once 
more being heard for the works of 
Western civilisation. 

The works will, I hope, survive—they 
are certainly among the few things worth 
preserving. But they will survive only 
thrcugh renewed efforts at conservation 
and this means renewed efforts of intelli- 
gence and will. The threatening apoca- 
lypse is something for which many of us 
must share the blame; by _ radically 
questioning the prevailing humanism, we 
helped to start violent engines in motion 
which may end in pushing everything we 
value over the precipice. Secure in our 
powerlessness, and certain that thought 
‘would never lead to action, we let our 
minds play upon questionable possibilities, 
never suspecting that those possibilities 
‘might soon be upon us more swiftly and 
more irrevocably than we could dream. 
_ These were errors of judgment—but there 
‘were those who made less forgivable errors 
of power. Seeking a Mosaic role, they led 
these hungry generations to a violent view 
from Pisagh that could have no creative 
issue. Guilt-ridden, indecisive, flaccid, 
-hating authority and enamored of in- 
fluence, they surrendered principles they 
had once affirmed, accepting again what 
was’ so hateful in the past. In a time 
when intelligence is needed more than 
ever before, they encouraged a form of 
intellectual decomposition, becoming fel- 
low travellers of a movement they could 
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never hope to join, which would, in time, 
proceed to swallow them up. 

We honour the young because without 
them there is no future. But there will 
surely be no future either unless the 
more extreme of our young can cease 
from trying to annihilate the past. With 
our civilisation tottering, the temptation 
is strong to release our hold on reality 
and credit the most fantastic flights of 
absurdity simply because they signify 
change. But the more radical inventions of 
the new generation are nothing if they 
proceed from the same violent and mind- 
less sources that originally brought our 
civilisation to this terrifying juncture. We 
fail the future when we surrender what 
we know and value for the sake of 
fashion and influence, and we fail the 
theatre when we countenance the rejection 
of language, form and accomplishment in 
favour of an easy culture. The third 
theatre I once described contains, in 
Synge’s words, ‘reality and joy’—which is 
to say it synthesises the principle of work 
and of pleasure, discipline and imagina- 
tion, form and process, reflection and 
improvisation, age and youth. It is a 
theatre that spans the generations—a 


theatre, in other words, that has yet to 


appear in this country of divided spirits. 


2 - MICHAEL FEINGOLD 


ENSEMBLES 


Oo ver the past ten years or so, two ideas 
have established themselves, tentatively 
but with great fanfare, in the minds of 
American theatre people: one is the idea 
of ‘decentralisation’ and the other, that 
of ‘ensemble’. While the theatre itself, 
through a whole set of new experiments, 
seems to be turning a corner into wholly 
uncharted territory, these two concepts 
have flourished and may now be at a point 
of maximal currency. At any rate, recent 
theatre in and around New York urges 
a reconsideration of both as ways of 
‘doing theatre’, and a few current mani- 
festations have raised large questions as 
to the validity of either. 

Regional theatre here, the product of 
decentralisation, means, in British termin- 
ology, classical rep or 
provinces. The regional theatres, many of 
which have only opened in the past ten 
years and are associated with newly-built 
‘cultural centres’, play mostly the works 
to be found on college lit courses’ lists 
of Masterpieces of Modern and Classic 
Drama, occasionally leavened with 
popular comedies, musicals, Broadway- 
serious dramas and off-Broadway shockers, 
for the sake of making money. The variety 
of classical repertory goes unexplored, and 
daring is measured in degrees: if the 
smaller regional theatres have presented a 
Restoration comedy, it is likely to have 
been The Country Wife; in the better- 
endowed or more ‘daring’ ones, it is 
usually The Way of the World. As British 
provincial theatres pick up London 
successes and the classics which have 
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recently received West End _ revivals, 
American regional theatres ape each other, 
tending to do those plays which have 
been well received in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis or Dallas. Similiarly, though 
it is hard to keep actors cooped up in the 
wilds of Seattle, Baltimore or New Haven 
for more than a season or two, actors who 
work primarily in regional theatre tend to 
form a specific professional class, travel- 
ling, like the plays of the repertory, from 
one such theatre to another, often with a 
base in New York at the Lincoln Center 
Repertory or Joseph Papp’s New York 
Shakespeare Festival. Indigenous actors, 
like indigenous playwriting talents, are in- 
frequently seen. | 

Depending on how one defines ‘en- 
semble’, it is either a defence of or an 
antithesis to decentralised regional theatre. 
(‘Decentralise’, which was intended to 
mean, ‘increase theatrical activity by re- 
moving the centre from New York’, is 
slowly coming to mean, ‘remove any 
centre at all’, and one often senses a slow, 
purposeless drift of talent from one 
regional theatre to another.) ‘Ensemble’ in 
the press releases of established regional 
theatres usually means ‘our current selec- 
tions from the overall pool of regional 
theatre actors’, and one is likely to find 
the brilliant and the untalented, the old 
stager and the crude novice, the big name 
and the utter nonentity sharing a regional 
stage. But the specific combination of 
these elements is rarely the same from one 


season to the next. 

The other meaning of ‘ensemble’, usually 
attached to groups which exist as alterna- 
tives to the big regional theatres, is that 
of a group of actors who work continu- 
ously together, often clustered around one 
major directorial figure (frequently an 
actor-director) or production team. A 
number of such groups are the mainstays 
of Off-Off-Broadway, New  York’s 
theatrical underground; in effect, they re- 
ject both the conventional New York 
theatre and the option of bringing drama 
to the outlying areas (though a few 
groups, most notably Joseph Chaikin’s 
and Peter Feldman’s Open Theatre, have 
toured as groups). It can be said of these 
groups that they resist both classical and 
popular approaches to theatre; their work 
is experimental in intention, though often 
conventional enough in realisation. If they 
are interested in performing written texts 
rather than in creating theatre pieces, they 
are interested in new playwrights: one 
common feature of this mode of work is 
the playwright-director (sometimes also 
composer-designer-actor et al). 

Formerly, ensembles of this second kind 
tended to be classically oriented, and 
tended to develop into well-known and 
rather stuffy regional theatres, like the 
APA, William Ball’s American Conserva- 
tory Theatre and Eva LeGallienne’s now- 
defunct National Repertory Theatre. Now, 
such groups resist the push towards fame 
and security as well, tending in preference 
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either to remain small and obscure in 
New York, or, like the Firehouse Theatre 
of Minneapolis, to function as a gadfly 
alternative in radical opposition to a more 
establishmentarian regional theatre. 

The Firehouse’s_ Establishment neigh- 
bour, very much a case in point for this 
discussion, is the Minnesota Theatre Com- 
pany, founded six years ago under the 
artistic aegis of Sir Tyrone Guthrie. This 
company has recently appeared in New 
York (apparently despite the objections of 
Guthrie, who felt the company should not 
tour but stay at home), performing in 
repertory The House of Atreus, an 
Oresteia adaptation directed by Guthrie, 
and Brecht’s Arturo Ui, directed by 
Edward Payson Call, one of the com- 
pany’s two current ‘producing directors’, 
and, apparently, their resident Brecht man 
(his previous production of Caucasian 
Chalk Circle was highly praised). 

The company was rather weakly received 
by the New York reviewers, causing a lot 
of sybilline exclamations locally to the 
effect that regional theatre had been ex- 
posed and that it couldn’t come up to the 
New York professional standards. This 
seems Odd to me, as I interpret the re- 
viewers’ lack of interest as stemming from 
two conflicting feelings: one of envy that 
theatrical competence was being demon- 
strated outside of New York, and one of 
puzzlement, expectations having been 
excited, that it remained just that—com- 
petence. For the fact is that the New York 
daily press is not trained to recognise com- 
petence; what it sees tends to be either 
brilliant (the rare exception) or mechanical 
and dreary (unfortunately the rule). And 
competence, the most debilitating and 
most sustaining of all qualities in art, is 
what the Minnesota Theatre Company 
displayed. 

At least in part, the aura of ordinariness 
that the MTC gives off can be ascribed to 
a confusion of aims. In its New York 
repertory it included a great play and a 
lump of indifferent material which has 
great theatrical possibilities. But it went 
at each of these in such a way as to 
neutralise it completely: the Oresteia was 
staged by Sir Tyrone as a big jolly theatre 
game, all fun and no importance, while 
Arturo Ui, which remains inert (it is for 
me close to Brecht’s least interesting work) 
unless it is jollified and contemporised, 
was treated by Payson Call with dogged 
reverence. But this is precisely the point 
about a regional theatre organisation of 
this size: everything it does is likely to 
be mitigated in this fashion, because the 
primary emphasis has been on pleasing or 
impressing an audience of decidedly rigid 
sensibility, rather than on creating a vital 
work. 

What gets wasted in such a situation is a 
phenomenal array of talent, and talent 
was on display in abundance—Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch’s majestic designs for The 
House of Atreus, and Carolyn Parker’s 
brilliant masks (except for her one ruinous 
failure with the Erinyes); the moments 
when Guthrie hit his directorial stride, or 
found his way to the play’s action (the 
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second half of Choephorae seemed to me 
a complete success); the few performances 
of genuine distinction, such as _ Len 
Cariou’s straightforward Orestes, Richard 
Ramos’ Nurse (possibly because of the 
vernacular nature of the episode, he was 
able to find the style the other men- 
playing-women replaced with gratuitous 
camp), and Robin Gammell’s skilful and 
beautifully modulated Ui (though the 
gloss was taken off it when one saw the 
very same performance offered as Cassan- 
dra and Electra). 

But everything, as I have said, was 
mitigated; nothing was thought out fully. 
The size the costumes and masks gave 
Aeschylus’ characters was thrilling—but 
where were the sizeable voices to match 
it? (One realised why the Greeks had worn 
masks with resonators in them, and why 
they sang tragedy.) George ‘Tabori’s 
jauntily unscrupulous translation of Ui 
suggested a freedom from time that could 
open the way to all sorts of contem- 
poraneity—but where were the films of 
Mayor Daley and George Wallace to mix 
in with the Hitler newsreels, which told us 
what we already knew from the play? 
And, apart from Tabori, who was paying 
any sort of attention to the sounds of 
words and music? The scores for both 
shows were appallingly second rate, and 
no literary manager can have supervised 
John Lewin’s clumsy and undistinguished 
‘adaptation’ of the Oresteia. 

There is a question of perspective in- 
volved in the appearance of such a com- 
pany in New York: honest competence 
in acting is preferable to slick emptiness; 
and staging Brecht and Aeschylus, even 
half-heartedly, is preferable to pretending 
they don’t exist, as well as being much 
more difficult than staging, say, Neil 
Simon and William Gibson. The MTC was 
head and shoulders above most of what 
was playing in competition with it, but 
when will its directors learn that it is no 
real distinction to be better than the 
worst? | 
Where the Minnesota Theatre failed us 
in tactfully declining to use its imagination 
to the fullest, Theatre Atlanta, which has 
brought its ‘thing with music’ called Red 
White and Maddox to the Cort Theatre, 
fails through the substitution of that 
imagination for an incisive intelligence. 
Theatre Atlanta’s company is younger, 
somewhat freer, less heavily funded and 
hence more radical than the MTC. Their 
production of this work, a MacBirdlike 
satire on Lester Maddox, the segregationist 
clown who is governor of Georgia, was 
an act of daring, and one that has cost 
them much: at least partly because of its 
presentation, they are finding it difficult 
to make up their deficit and continue 
operations; the ultimate fate of the com- 
pany is in doubt. 

For all these reasons, one would like to 
admire their work, and it is undoubtedly 
easier to do so if one is at all intelligent 
and lives in Atlanta—the show is pleasant, 
inventively staged and well performed; it 
is saying things no one else has said so 
explicitly, in Georgia; the company is 


young, energetic and close-knit; moreover, 
this is one of the few regional theatres 
with any feeling for local colour or in- 
terest in the local situation. But one only 
has to think of the possibilities the 
documented Lester Maddox could offer a 
major satirist (he once announced his 
restaurant was open to all white men 
‘regardless of race, colour or creed’) to 
realise how inadequate the work of Jay 
Broad and Don Tucker, the company’s 
resident writer-director and composer res- 
pectively, really is. . 

The show displays Governor Maddox as 
a wholly detached phenomenon, sui 
generis, the product of coincidences and 
inexplicabilities. As such he makes a suit- 
able centrepiece for a light evening of 
clowning and singing, interspersed with 
anti-Lester propaganda and old Lester 
jokes—some left over from his guber- 
natorial campaign, some a good deal 
older than that. It is all good humoured, 
but with a faintly scurrilous air; in this 
it resembles MacBird as much as both, 
perhaps, resemble not satire but those 
Elizabethan jest-books which purport to 
give accurate pictures of the lives of great 
practical jokers, together with a suitable 
moral judgment, intended, of course, to 
be ignored. But satire cannot be made 
without a moral stance, and a willingness 
to indict everyone, if everyone is im- 
plicated. In treating Maddox’s idiocies as 
aberrations, Theatre Atlanta ignores the 
state of Georgia, and the State of the 
Union, which has created the abberations, 
and is implicated in them. 

Jay Garner’s performance as Maddox, 
however, is nearly amusing enough in 
itself to save the show from its deficien- 
cies. It is not acting—there being next to 
nothing to act—but it ranks with Stacy 
Keach’s MacBird as one of the great 
masterpieces of mimicry. As such it estab- 
lishes fully the intent of the production as 
entertainment rather than instruction or 
indictment, and, simultaneously, achieves 
sO many resonances as an animated politi- 
cal cartoon, that one is infuriated over 
the abandonment of satire in favour of 
amusement. 

Even amusement, insignificant as it may 
be, 1S an improvement over what ‘New 
York’s own repertory company’ has been 
offering to compete with all the tres- 
passers on its territory. The APA was 
founded some nine years ago by a group 
of actors (its acronym stands for Associa- 
tion of Producing Artists) interested in 
giving themselves the opportunity to per- 
form as an ensemble in classic plays. For 
a time it wandered from city to city, then 
established itself at the University of 
Michigan, and ultimately amalgamated 
with New York’s Phoenix Theatre, per- 
forming first at its Off-Broadway house 
and then at the larger on-Broadway 
Lyceum, and dividing its time between the 
University and the Great White Way. As 
might have been foreseen, New York has 
become more and more the object of its 
attentions—to the extent that Michigan 
is now mainly just another stop on the 
annual tour. At the same time, it has lost 


several of the talented actors on whom its 
reputation was based (Rosemary Harris, 
Paul Sparer and Nancy Marchand are 
most sorely missed), and it has been re- 
duced to stunts such as taking in Helen 
Hayes for a season as ‘guest artist’. Its 
artistic cast has come to seem more and 
more conservative, with the repertory 
being occupied largely by ‘the master- 
pieces’, plus a few lesser-known works by 
acceptable playwrights. This season’s bag 
includes Hamlet, The Misanthrope, The 
Cocktail Party (which was badly received 
and quickly dropped from the repertory) 
and, mostly recently, O’Casey’s Cock-A- 
Doodle-Dandy. 

Cock-A-Doodle-Dandy, like all O’Casey’s 
later plays, sometimes seems to be one 
giant production problem. For those who 
attempt to solve the problem, the reward 
can be poetry, theatrical excitement, all 
the joy that can result when a spirited 
mind, even a mind as crochety and eccen- 
tric as O’Casey’s, responds to the sur- 
rounding world. Cock-A-Doodle-Dandy is 
a passionate protest, naive in substance 
but brilliantly knowing in theatrical execu- 
tion, against small-mindedness and the re- 
pression of instinct. It is pitched in tone 
somewhere between The Bacchae and a 
rigged wrestling match, with the Cock 
as its hero and the two old men, who 
cannot see the Cock, let alone defeat him, 
as its villains. The conclusion is foregone, 
and the fool-villains are devasted, but one 
forgives O’Casey this, because one knows 
the world is cruel to fools. And for the 
audience the fools are redeemed through 
their charm as _ fools—their ultimate 
tragedy being that it is this charm of 
which they are unaware. 

The spirit of O’Casey, unfortunately, 
appears in this production only through 
the coincidence that it is his text that is 
being spoken. Whereas Brecht, Aeschylus 
and even Lester Maddox have been given 
some chance to speak for themselves, 
O’Casey has been actively hampered. The 
play has been placed in unimaginative 
hands, and the result, so heavily realistic 
and determinedly quaint, is ruinous to the 
slightly savage fairy tale he tried to tell. 
The bulk of the performance seems to 
have been quite frankly undirected, and 
the casting, one of the few choices one 
can confidently ascribe to the directors, 
is rife with mistakes and misogyny: a 
young actress in a badly-fitted grey wig 
plays the motherly Lorna, and a middle- 
aged one in a platinum wig plays the 
trollopy Loreleen. There is almost total 
lack of contact among the actors of this 
once close-knit company, and even the 
dependable Donald Moffat, who co- 
directed the production, seems lost and 
confused onstage in the réle of Mahan. 


To turn from the wretched remnants of | 


the wholly outmoded APA to the wild and 
controversial beginnings of the Yale 
School of Drama Repertory Theatre, is to 
perceive that no one is immune to the 
peculiar curses of regional theatre. The 
Yale Repertory Company has a few cir- 
cumstances in its favour: being based in 
New Haven, only an hour and a half from 


New York, it does not have to trek to 
the Big City, as Minnesota does, to beg 
for recognition; being in a solidly upper- 
middle suburban area, it can depend on 
finding at least part of its audience 
sophisticated and not hostile to experi- 
ment. But even these advantages have dis- 
advantages attached: partly because of 
Yale’s closeness, it gets a disproportionate 
amount of attention in New York; and 
because of Dean Robert Brustein’s stand- 
ing, before he took on the deanship three 
years ago, aS a prominent and caustic 
drama critic, it is an irresistible target to 
anyone anxious to be convinced that 
critics have no function or ability in the 
theatre. While part of the audience can be 
counted on for receptivity, the bulk of it 
—a small city and university community 
—is emphatically conservative in its taste. 

Then Yale has special problems of its 
own: being attached to a school of 
drama, and one that is in the process of 
continually revising its curriculum, has 
brought the company into constant fric- 
tion with the students, over questions of 
adequacy and competition as well as 
space-and-time demands: the hiring of 
several young actors to fill out the com- 
pany this year was greeted with consider- 
able coldness by the acting students. A 
complicated brouhaha involving the can- 
cellation of two plays selected for the 
season has also left its mark on the com- 
pany; and Dean Brustein’s idiosyncratic 
selection of plays and personnel has 
brought as much protest, both inside and 
outside the school, as. his successful 
choices and achievements, like Jonathan 
Miller’s production of Robert Lowell’s 
Prometheus Bound, and Kenneth Haigh’s 
performance in Pirandello’s Henry IV, 
have brought applause. 

Due to one problem and another, any 
sense of company unity has been marred 
at Yale by the exceptionally high turn- 
over of personnel. The school is now in 
its third year of professional productions, 
and a nucleus of actors is only very slowly 
beginning to emerge. The company at 
present includes some of the most brilliant 
actors in America, notably Alvin Epstein 
and Mildred Dunnock. How long they 
will stay is another matter. If they do— 
if that which is good at Yale can be sus- 
tained—the company promises possibilities 
perhaps greater than any other group in 
America right now. With these possibili- 
ties, of course, come greater dangers and 
greater burdens of difficulty. Combined 
with the confusion and unrest through 
which the school of drama—like every 
other academic institution in America—is 
passing, they make its situation very 
chancy indeed. 

In the meantime, the work at the Yale 
Repertory Theatre has been notable for 
its variety and adventurousness, if only 
intermittently for its quality. The two 
most recent productions, however, have 
both been among its very highest achieve- 
ments. 

The American premiere of Edward 
Bond’s Saved was presented this winter 
under the direction of Jeff Bleckner, a re- 


cent graduate of the school and a remark- 
able young talent. The production had 
difficulties, particularly with a heavy, un- 
workable set, but Mr Bleckner and his 
cast were able to unearth the complexities 
of the play, and, more importantly, to 
sound its astonishing verbal music for us, 
especially in the second half. One was able 
to perceive that Bond’s use of dialogue, 
seemingly the simplest realism, actually 
had a density and richness close to that 
of Chekhov. And this despite an occasional 


~ problem—perhaps inevitable in American 


productions of British plays—of lapsing 
accent or New York inflection. The work 
communicated itself with complete suc- 
cess: the walkout rate after the first half 
was the highest the theatre has ever had, 
and I have never seen an audience at a 
traditional play so disturbed and stimu- 
lated. 


Saved was followed, after the cancella- 
tion of first one new play and _ then 
another, by a hastily scheduled improvisa- 
tional project called Story Theatre, direc- 
ted by Paul Sills, who as founder of 
Chicago’s Second City and Game Theatre, 
is the dean of American improvisers. He 
was teaching a course in improvisation 
when the crisis arrived and so was asked 
if he would be willing to provide a sub- 
stitute. The result, when the performance 
was at its high point, was a remarkable 
achievement in charm and _ professional 
polish, after a minimal rehearsal period. 


Sills’ experiment was essentially an 
attempt, using traditional fairy tales in 
their original Grimm texts, to communi- 
cate to the audience the substance of a 
narrative with as few resources as pos- 
sible: narration and mime were heavily 
relied on, dialogue kept to a minimum and 
props non-existent. Particularly effective 
was the use of Brecht’s technique of dis- 
tancing the actor from his réle by re- 
quiring him to precede statements with 
narration. 


The one major difficulty was with text. 
Sills’ insistence on adhering to the 
original stories (except in one instance) 
brought, at moments, a beautiful timeless 
quality which made the audience sense 
with mythic resonances which connect the 
stories with the past of every individual. 
But very often, particularly in tales deal- 
ing with questions of social structure and 
status, like The Goose Girl, one felt that 
the material had not been examined for 
all the illumination it might give. And 
the need for simply understandable mime, 
coupled with the occasional quaintness of 
the traditional translations, brought out in 
some of the actors the tendency to camp 
and vulgarise. Even this is not wholly 
unjustified—the evening was intended to 
be loosely organised, musical and light, 
and the occasional raucous or self- 
conscious modern note did establish, more 
than anything else, the anything-goes 
quality of the production. But a rigorous 
discipline is needed to keep such work 
spontaneous, and when I attended Story 
Theatre a second time, it was perilously 
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POLITICS, PATRONAGE AND THE ARTS 
_ SUNDAY OPENING AND EASTER CLOSING 


W itn each passing month it looks more 
likely that the Conservatives will win the 
next General Election. Whether we view 
this prospect with joy or horror or (as in 
my case) a dull ache it may be helpful to 
look as objectively as possible at whether 
it w.ll make any difference to the arts in 
general and the theatre in particular. First 
there is no question of moving back to the 
years before 1964 and the advent of Miss 
Jennie Lee. The Arts Council grant from 
the Treasury will not be cut back and sub- 
sidised theatres will receive at least as 
much as they are getting now. It is signifi- 
cant that as legislation to enable the 
Government to spend £3.7 million on a 
National Theatre building has _ passed 
through the House of Commons in the 
last few months no Tory voice has been 
raised against such expenditure. Even Sir 
Cyril Osborne and his colleagues of the 
lunatic fringe have kept their peace. In- 
deed it was pressure from the parliament- 
ary Conservatives which finally persuaded 
their party colleagues ruling the Greater 
London Council to match this £3.7 million. 

There must, nevertheless, be some anxiety 
about the future. The subsidised theatre 
can only work as effectively as it does now 
if grants keep pace both with its own 
natural artistic development and the in- 
evitably widening gap between costs and 
box office income. The parliamentary Arts 
and Amenities Committee, which over the 
last 18 months has been discussing Tory 
arts policy for the next election, may 
acknowledge this. But for the moment it is 
chiefly concerned with the notion of en- 
couraging private arts patronage and dis- 
couraging an Arts Council monopoly in 
the field. There is something to be said for 
this in principle. So far as public money is 
concerned there must be some caution. In 
contrast the private spender may be as 
eccentric as he likes and is theoretically 
in a better position to back experimental 
enterprises. a 

Yet when Lord Eccles actually made the 
case for private patronage, generated by 
generous tax allowances, at the recent 
Conservative Party arts seminar held at the 
‘Royal Festival Hall, he showed both by 
what he said and did not say that this is 
not likely to be an effective policy. He 
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~COMPUTER BOOKING 
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suggested that the Labour method of 
patronage ‘from the top downward’ was 
best suited to the Middle Ages when 
people were too poor and ignorant to do 
anything but accept what was passed to 
them from above. Now, he went on, 
people are better educated and ‘incomes 
are rising to levels where the average 
family could, if they cared enough, spend 
something significant on the arts’. This 
was a Startling statement from a Tory 
politician after nearly five years of Labour 
rule. It was also totally removed from 
practical realities. 

He ignored the fact that the sums in- 
volved in supporting the arts are drawing 
further away from the pockets of poten- 
tial patrons, not nearer. He ignored the 
Inland Revenue objection that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to draw boundaries 
between arts, entertainment and recreation 
and that if an arts concess:on was allowed 
it would be difficult to resist the same 
demands for other socially desirable ob- 
jects. As a minor detail arising from this 
point I wonder what would be the position 
of somebody supporting the recent deplor- 


able production by the Royal Shakespeare 


Company of Simon Gray’s Dutch. Uncle. 
Would this qualify for tax relief as a con- 
tribution to the arts—or not because of 
the association with H M Tennent Ltd, 
and Ernest Hecht? 

But let us suppose these difficulties are 
Overcome by a determined Tory Chancel- 
lor. The object of the exercise is to per- 
suade middle income people, you and me, 
to spend some of our otherwise taxable 
income on the arts. Personally, I would 
be delighted to do so, like all my arts 
involved friends. But the trouble is that 
most of us live in London and the south- 
east and would want to spend our money 
here—whereas the primary objective of 
political action should surely be to increase 
the availability of the arts outside the 
south-east. There is nothing at all to be 
said for an arts policy that adds still more 
to the privileged position of London and 
makes a miracle like the Nottingham Play- 
house less instead of more likely. 

As so often happens at seminars, there 
was more talking than listening. Lord 
Eccles was immediately followed by David 


Castillejo, the unfashionable dramatist, 
asking for a reading theatre in London 
where unfashionable dramatists could be 
heard. Most speakers followed the Castil- 
lejo lead rather than the Eccles one, ad- 
vancing schemes which are only likely to 
be launched or developed if public money 
is available. In the end the Tories may yet 
feel obliged to fall back on to the trail 
blazed by Miss Lee. If not, the difficulties 
of the theatre, particularly in the provinces, 
are likely to be intensified. 


Provincial crisis 


This leads me directly to the Arts Coun- 
cil’s committee of enquiry into theatre, due 
to report in June. Sir William Emrys Wil- 
liams, the chairman, has lately fore- 
shadowed part of the report in Socialist 
Commentary by spelling out what he calls 
the ‘bill for resuscitating and securing the 
theatre in Britain’. This comes to £8.25 
million, of which £5.25 million would be 
made up of once and for all capital grants, 
and £3 million in annual subsidies. The 
total Government subsidy to the theatre at 
the moment is near £2 million. So much 
for the halfcrowns of Lord Eccles’s private 
patrons. 

Outside London the situation is that there 
are 33 surviving theatres in what may 
loosely be called the ‘commercial’ sector, 
out of the 130 still in operation 40 years 
ago. Among these 33, ten are owned by 
the major circuits, Moss Empires and 
Howard & Wyndham, nine have been 
rescued for the time being by local 
authorities who now own or lease or sub- 
sidise them, and 14 are still in entirely 
private ownership. It is this last group 
which is in most immediately serious 
trouble, but eventually all 33 will inevit- 
ably have to close unless they are set up 
on a permanent basis as fully subsidised 
municipal theatres. It therefore remains to 
decide which of the 33 are expendable and 
which may be sensibly preserved with a 
real expectation of answering a genuine 
local need. I hope Sir William’s committee 


will have the courage to decide this 
question. 

But having decided it there is another 
problem. It is obvious that unless some of 
the 33 old theatres are preserved London 
will have a most unfortunate monopoly 
of large-scale productions—musicals and 
big pantomimes as well as opera and 
ballet. But it is equally obvious that at the 
moment there is not enough ‘product’ 
touring the provinces to sustain the 
theatres, and in the end this might become 
the greater difficulty. Plans to expand the 
touring activities of the Dramatic and 
Lyric Theatres Association (including the 
Royal Ballet, Sadler’s Wells Opera, the 
National Theatre, the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, the Glyndebourne Touring 
Company, Scottish Opera, the Welsh 
National Opera, the Festival Ballet, Pros- 
pect Productions, the Meadow Players, 
and so on) are excellent. But even at his 
most sanguine the director, Mr David 
Gideon-Thompson, only forecasts 12-week 
DALTA seasons each year at the most 
favoured theatres. As a member of the 
Arts Council recently put it to me: “You 
are very soon down to your Rumanian 
Song and Dance Company’. If the provin- 
cial theatre is to survive, beyond the sub- 
sidised reps, there will have to be co- 
operation with the film industry. The 
eventual alternatives are perfectly clear— 
either closure or a mixed diet of live 
entertainment and films. 


Actors’ holidays 


A. unexpected result of the departure 
of the Lord Chamberlain from the thea‘re 
emerged this Easter. It appears that he 
granted licences to West End theatres on 
condition that there would be no _ per- 
formances on either Good Friday or 
Christmas Day. The Greater London 
Counc'l. which has taken over this power, 
makes no such ruling. There was a great 
flurry when Harold Felding announced a 
performance of his musical Charlie Girl 
on Good Friday. One of his stars, Derek 
Nimmo, wrote to the editor of The Times 
‘as a matter of some urgency’ upholding 
the actors’ right to ‘two days’ unpaid holi- 
day a year’. Readers of all newspapers 
except The Times had learnt two days 
earlier that Mr Fielding had already can- 
celled the Good Friday performance, com- 
plaining that ‘everyone has suddenly be- 
come highly religious’. Equity had secured 
an agreement with him and the Society of 
West End Theatre Managers that there 
would be no Good Friday or Christmas 
Day performances without a unanimous 
vote from the companies’ concerned. 
Equity, acting on the opinion of 90 per 
cent of its members now in West End 
shows, has got itself into a contradictory 
position. It is strongly supporting Mr John 
Parker’s Sunday Entertainments Bill which 
is now expected to become law by the 
autumn, and so at long last make possible 
Sunday opening of theatres. 


Computers in the 
theatre 


Two companies, Ticket Reservation Sys- 
tems and International Data Highways, 
have in the last two years announced that 
they have had consultations with theatre 
owners and were in a position to set up 
computer booking schemes in London. I 
hear that four other firms are also com- 
peting for this business. The Society of 
West End Theatre Managers is rightly 
worried in case one of these companies 
should start a scheme prematurely without 
realising all the possibilities and difficulties. 
Meanwhile, an independent firm has 
offered to investigate the possibilities and 
since this enquiry would cost £15,000 or 
so the Society has referred the matter to 
the Arts Council, which naturally favours 
a national scheme covering all the live arts 
and entertainments. One short-term idea 
is to take a share in the so far under-used 
Giro computer of the Post Office, which 
would make practical automatic booking 
by telephone. In the long term perhaps the 
Arts Council will be persuaded by the 
newly-formed Computer Arts Society to 
have a computer of its own. This would be 
an aid to creative artists as well as admini- 
strators. Instead of laboriously thinking 
things out for himself a dramatist could 
feed a computer with information about 
the history of his characters and thus dis- 
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cover what they would say and do under 
the circumstances of his plot. The possi- 
bilities are limitless and most disturbing. 
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l. will reopen under my management 
and with a completely different approach 
—something which has not been tried 
before at this theatre. The shows will be 
big, extravagant productions, a second 
Glyndebourne in fact—with international 
stars and six instead of two-week runs. I 
have known for a long time that a profes- 
sional repertory theatre was not needed 
in this town.—Mr Allan Campbell, ad- 
ministrator of the Adeline Genee Theatre, 
East Grinstead, announcing its latest 
closure last winter. 

‘The theatre is to reopen for the third 
time with a seven month season beginning 
in May. Allan Campbell, the 25-year-old 
impresario, is to present his own play You 
Wash I'll Dry in the second week of the 
season which begins with Sackville Players, 
a local amateur dramatic society, in N F 
Simpson’s One Way Pendulum. After the 
opening fortnight, the Genee is presenting 
eight weeks of repertory. “The repertory 
season will be very much for the district,” 
explained Mr Campbell.’ From a report in 
The Stage this spring. 


Pornographic 
or poetic? 


Momoko Hosokawa’s 
| unprecedented play 


“Vultures” 


together with 
Adam Darius 


“the greatest American 
mime” 
< Ballet Today, London 


“an authentic revelation” 
La Nazione, Florence 


“one of the world’s 
foremost mime artists” 


Daily Mirror, Belfast 
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BETWEEN THE WARS 
4= THE DANEL GAME 


J C TREWIN ON MURDER AND 
MYSTERY IN THE 1920s AND 
THE 1930s 


A though, on a London holiday in 
1928, I did manage to catch the young 
John Gielgud in Holding Out the Apple, 
a comedy from which he would remember 
sadly the line, ‘You have a way of holding 
out the apple that positively gives me the 
pip, I missed him, to my lasting regret, in 
a thriller called The Skull (also 1928). In 
this, he says, he played a detective who 
turned out, most properly, to be the 
villain; the scene was a deserted church 
with ghostly organ, and the cast had room 
for a comic spinster, a somnambulistic 
ingénue, an old cloaked professor and a 
club-footed cockney sexton. As a collec- 
tor, I wish I had met it, just as I still long 
for many of the thrillers—from the ex- 
tended panel game of the ’twenties—that 
evaded me. 

One thinks of it as a panel game be- 
cause for a time no decent living-room or 
bedroom was constructed without its fis- 
sure in the old oak, a form of service 
hatch through which a scrawny hand 
would appear to switch off the light, grab 
at the pearls, or do something with a 
knife. Certainly they were harvest-years 
for an eccentric type of piece, popular in 
America, that has long gone down the 
wind, though now and again, I notice, 
somebody turns up with a _ provincial 
revival of The Cat and the Canary. This 
American play by John Willard has be- 
come, retrospectively, the typical thriller 
of its period, though it did not go 
especially well in the West End: 182 
performances. 

Nobody then was surprised by a sum- 
mons to a will-reading at midnight in a 
remote house by the Hudson: a play 
had to start somewhere. One accepted the 
presence of a West Indian Negress, 
hysterical about evil spirits, just as it 
seemed reasonable that the main _ bene- 
ficiary should spend the night in the bed 


Rope, at the Ambassadors (1929). Above: 
Lilian Oldland, Patrick Waddington, - 
Anthony Ireland and Brian Aherne. 


Right: Brian Aherne with Ernest Milton 
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where the testator had died twenty years 
before. Joyfully, playgoers went halfway 
to meet the author, and waited for the 
panel to open. 

At the time there was an advertising 
jingle that, like its fellow about the Pick- 
wick, the Owl and the Waverley pen, has 
stuck in my mind, though I daresay 
wrongly: ‘If you like this play, please tell 
your friends, but pray don’t tell them how 
it ends.’ Naturally, one did not tell them, 
for everything in a thriller rested upon the 
ultimate few moments of unmasking: it 
was a deplorable anti-climax if the name 
had been obvious by the first interval. 

In recalling thrillers of the period, I am 
not thinking of what du Maurier chris- 
tened thick-ear plays—Bulldog Drummond 
and its acid bath, The Green Goddess and 
its Rajah and so forth—or even of the 
straightforward detective drama, totting up 
the clues. A thriller (dire coinage debasing 
a verb that meant something in Shake- 
speare’s world) stands in my mind for all 
that was richly absurd: for, say, Sax 
Rohmer’s The Eye of Siva, roughly about 
a disguised Chinese mandarin in Norfolk, 
and with a cast that included a Man- 
churian leopardess; The Bat, which pre- 
ceded The Cat and the Canary, but was 
less potently idiotic; The Monster, about 
a deranged surgeon who enjoyed the 
ghastlier operations; The Gorilla, one of 
those exasperating pieces where the author 
held that laughter at all times must 
delight; and a favourite of mine with a 
character named the Yokel. He _ half- 
throttles an intruder who challenges him 
when he takes from the shelf a diary- 
sheet with the murderer’s bloodstained 
finger-prints. Just, you will observe, a 
conventional family scene:  thriller-men 
were good at them. 

Still, not much really mattered until 
Edgar Wallace came. His plays were 
mixed because he wrote them so fast that 
he lost critical judgment; but on his hour 
he could turn out a piece that, besides its 
web of plot, had characters worthy of 
belief: The Ringer, for example (1926), 
with its cockney types and its Scottish 
police-surgeon. There we had a perform- 
ance by Leslie Faber who startled us in 
the unmasking. After using a heavy make- 
up through the first act and establishing it 
in our minds, he removed it bit by bit 
until the final quick transformation was 
simple. It was in The Ringer, too, that 
Dorothy Dickson grew splendidly into a 
straight actress. 

Wallace could either dive down to The 
Terror, which was matched to the melo- 
dramatic needs of the Lyceum, and had 
organ music, mad laughter and an under- 
ground chapel, or rise to The Squeaker. 
one of the only pieces ever to represent 
plausibly that chamber of horrors, the 
sub-editors’ room of a morning news- 
paper. There was also On the Spot (1930) 
in which Wallace, caring as much for the 


Ten Minute Alibi, at the Haymarket 
(1933). Robert Douglas, left, with Anthony 
Ireland as the body, Roland Caswell and 
John Garside 
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character as for the crime, proved that an 
English dramatist—especially when aided 
by the genius of Charles Laughton—could 
touch (or bump) off Chicago for a 
London audience with the greatest of 
ease. In The Case of the Frightened Lady 
he had the presence of Emlyn Williams at 
his most nerve-straining as a young 
homicidal maniac, and Gordon Harker as 
a pint-of-bitter cockney police-sergeant. 
Harker’s name would chime with Wal- 
lace’s; he arrived after the master’s death 
as an Inspector Elk in The Frog (1936) 
which Ian Hay based upon a Wallace plot. 

These things, excellent of their kind, 
were far superior to the minor thrillers, 
comparable with pulp fiction, that haunted 
the stage for so long: fusillades in the 
dark, shrieks in the dusk, cats among the 
pigeons, bats in the belfry and everything 
‘demd damp, moist, unpleasant’. I have to 
remember affectionately one thriller of the 
twenties that stood from the rest because 
of its setting and its inventive gusto. This 
was Arnold Ridley’s The Ghost Train in 
which, night by night, a Cornish branch 
line was haunted while a group of 
passengers clung together in a peculiarly 
bleak waiting-room at Fal Vale. Some time 
during the ’fifties it was switched, in a 
misguided moment, to a musical play; but 
it has lived that down and returned to its 
old timetable. I hope that Fal Vale will 
never be redundant. 

Frolicsome years, you will gather: it 
would be a pleasure to pick up some of 
the oddities I lost. No company, I fear, is 
likely to give me a Ludwig-of-Bavaria 
private view. One or two pieces I should 
have missed for ever if it were not for the 
enterprise of my local repertory theatre in 
the west. Sandwiched here between Shaw 
and Maugham and Pinero were such 
entertainments as The Lure—ruined for 
me because the villain, tapping his waist- 
coat, said to the heroine, ‘I have locked 
the key and put the door in my pocket’— 
In the Next Room where the leading 
actor doubled a professional collector of 
antiques and the head of the English 
detective service, and various beards were 
torn off; and Nine Forty-Five, also 
American, with a quite preposterous 
sequence and surge of confessions. 

Gradually the thriller grew up. Certain 
pieces must endure in record. Apart from 
the best of Wallace, I think of a few 
cards-on-the-table plays, as a critic label- 
led them cumbrously. in which a drama- 
tist hid nothing and let us watch the pro- 
gress of the detection. A A Milne’s The 
Fourth Wall (1928) was one of these. 
Leaving his airier comedy and going into 


Left: Three scenes from The Case of the 
Frightened Lady, at Wyndham’s (1931). 


Above: Finlay Currie, Emlyn Williams, 
Julian Royce, Percy Parsons, Cathleen 
Nesbitt, W Cronin-Wilson, Gordon 
Harker and Joyce Kennedy. Below left: 
The ‘frightened lady’ is comforted by 
Finlay Currie and Percy Parsons. Right: 
Gordon Harker as Detective-Sergeant 
Totty in belligerent mood over the 
prostrate form of Finlay Currie 


another mode at a time when the sensa- 
tional thriller had been reduced to the 
roughest brand of mechanical nonsense, 
Milne suddenly made one of the most 
sensible entries in the crime register, 
restoring judgment to the body-in-the- 
library play. Ten-Minute Alibi (1933), 
also by a dramatist, Anthony Armstrong, 
better known as a humorist, has always 
slightly baffled me, probably because it 
depends upon the alteration of a clock 
and needs a head for mental arithmetic. 
Even so, it can still excite, and in fact it 
had a revival during 1956. 


No panels swing in my other major 
choices from the ’twenties and ’thirties. 
One is Patrick Hamilton’s Rope (1929) 
which ought to linger on as a classic. It 
is the narrative of the corpse in the chest. 
a murder-for-fun by two undergraduates 
who have supper on the lid beneath which 
they have hidden the body. We know that 
they will be discovered, and Hamilton 
sternly wrenches the screw. Upon the 
play’s first London appearance, it had the 


bounty of a quite extraordinary creation 


by Ernest Milton as a lame, contemptuous 
and avenging poet. A decade later, Hamil- 
ton wrote another psychological thriller, 
Gaslight (1939), set in a foggy Victorian 
Pimlico, with a suave blackguard who, 
besides looking for the hidden rubies, is 
trying to drive his wife mad. This sort of 
thing, in its cunning and cumulative 
atmospherics, has little relation to the 
ghoul-and-gun claptraps of the 1920s. 


My next choice is The Amazing Doctor 
Clitterhouse (1936), Barré Lyndon’s tall 
story (we are ready to make the climb) of 
a doctor, first acted by Ralph Richardson, 
whose subject is the psychology of crime, 
and who joins in the fur-stealing fun at a 
warehouse in Upper Thames Street. Odd 
but astutely manoeuvred. I have always 
been prepared to believe in the same 
author’s The Man in Half Moon Street, 
staged in 1939 with Leslie Banks. In this 


Two more scenes from Ten Minute Alibi. 


Below: Maisie Darrell as the heroine, 
Betty Findon, a réle she took over from 
Celia Johnson during the run. Bottom: 
Robert Douglas and Anthony Ireland 


a determined fellow is on the way to live 
for ever—so long as he can regularly 
exchange his adrenal glands for some- 
body else’s. 


It is not easy to decide where the limits 

of the thriller-—with or without panel— 
should be. On one side it covers Rope and 
maybe Emlyn Williams’ acute Night Must 
Fall; on another the deliberate hatpin- 
shocks of Grand Guignol. From the two 
decades when the genre flourished in 
London I continue to think wistfully of 
the panel-play, wild though it was, the 
banshee shrieks, the ghostly organ, the 
swivelling bookcase, the diet of red her- 
rings and the prolonged cross-examina- 
tions, with everyone disguised as every- 
body else, and probably a comic maid- 
servant. (Towards the end of the ’thirties 
the maidservant could well be mad.) 


Often, I agree, the business did remind 
me of Robin Oakapple’s suggestion, ‘How 
would it be, do you think, were 1... by 
making hideous faces at him, to curdle the 
heart-blood in his arteries, and freeze the 
very marrow in his bones?’ To which Old 
Adam replied, ‘It would be simply rude— 
nothing more.’ Maybe, too, the craftiest 
thriller of the lot is Barrie’s joke upon 
posterity, Shall We Join the Ladies? 
(1921), of which only the first act exists. 
‘As they rise, a dreadful scream is heard 
from the direction of Dolphin’s room—a 
woman’s scream.’ Why? Nobody will ever 
know. 


Left: Charles Laughton as Tony Perelli, 
the Chicago gunman, in Edgar Wallace’s 
On the Spot, at Wyndham’s (1930). 


Below: Gordon Harker, with body, in 
The Frog, at the Princes (1936) 
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close to tiresome. 


Two pieces of the work, however, re- 
mained unchallengeable—the tale of the 
man who had played Death (played with 
stunning impassivity by Alvin Epstein) for 
a godfather; and, immediately following 
the existential terror of that story’s ending, 
the hilarious and somehow equally terrify- 
ing farce in which Mildred Dunnock 
appeared as Clever Gretel, the cook who 
dupes her master and his dinner guest, 
and eats the dinner herself. Miss Dun- 
nock, with her elegant simplicity of ges- 
ture, and a brilliant choice of mime de- 
tails, received something close to a stand- 
ing ovation both times I attended. 


Whatever the shortcoming of the Yale 
Repertory Theatre, at least its actors give 
one some confidence in their professional- 
ism—as do the actors at most regional 
theatres, old stagers of the worst sort 
though they may be. To return from this 
scene to the dog-eat-dog world of com- 
mercial production makes one wonder 
how we ever managed to designate such a 
situation as professional at all. (To quote 
Shaw: ‘Is it prudent to start a correspond- 
ence on The Stage as a Profession? Sup- 
pose someone were to tell the truth about 
it?’?) 

I recently found myself in a discussion 
of this subject with an acquaintance who 
is appearing in a Broadway musical: she 
compared the show she was in favourably 
to the Judson Church Poets’ Theatre pro- 
duction of Aristophanes’ Peace, which had 
just transferred to an Off-Broadway run. 
I had seen this production at the church, 
and was generally put off by its slovenly 
nature. However, I resolved to see if its 
change of venue had improved it, and 
to see whether it could justify comparison 
with the show my acquaintance was in. 
I am amazed and pleased to report the 
vindication of the Judson Poets. 


The charade my acquaintance is in is the 
Jerry Herman-Angela Lansbury musical 
version of Giraudoux’ Madwoman: Dear 
World, and the professional standard of 
which my acquaintance spoke so emphati- 
cally is quite beyond my comprehension. 
Unless professionalism is taken to mean 
ugly scenery, second-rate songs, the mutila- 
tion of a charming play by those who 
have not made an ounce of effort to 
understand it, acting which is the merest 
flat recitation of lines, singing which con- 
sists of alternately warbling and croaking 
at no. particular pitch, direction and 
choreography which—the fact is that most 
of the people involved with Dear World 
have no justification for attempting to 
create theatre pieces at all, and, with very 


few exceptions, should probably be for- 
bidden to do so. 

As for the Judson Aristophanes, even in 
its slapdash rendition at the church, it was 
marked by vitality, imagination, a feeling 
for style and most of all by the pheno- 
menal music of Al Carmines, who, at a 
time when show music has split (to steal 
a good line from a colleague) into the kind 
that doesn’t sound like anything at all 
(Promises, Promises), and the kind that 
sounds like everything else (Dear World, 
Zorba), has established for himself a style 
at once distinctive and totally eclectic. 

The Judson Peace is scarcely Aristo- 
phanic—the scatology is muted and the 
satire heavily cut—but Carmines and his 
two collaborators, director Lawrence 
Kornfeld and adapter Tim Reynolds, have 
evolved with their ensemble- a_ soft, 
charming, lovingly campy show that trans- 
mits Aristophanes’ underlying idea—the 
idea of Peace, both internal and national 
—more effectively, perhaps, than any 
translation could. Granted, there are 
problems—the camp attitude leads these 
artists into numerous self-indulgences, and 
into a particularly complicated situation 
with regard to Negroes. (The slaves have 
been translated into minstrel-show darkies, 
a concept which is used alternately to 
make black militant satirical points and 
for the sake of its own charm as a con- 
cept—it is hard to resist the latter under 
the spell of Mr Carmines’ plantation 
music.) But the production as a whole, ex- 
tensively cut and sharply redirected since 
its church performances, brings the 
pleasure one gets from seeing people who 
do something well, and sensing that they 
enjoy doing it, and are doing it well for 
the sake of that enjoyment. 

I think that is what is meant by pro- 
fessional, and the work of Messrs Korn- 
feld and Carmines_ has _ successfully 
demonstrated that it can be mined out of 
bands of dedicated but self-indulgent 
people, willing but unseasoned people, in 
the curious corners of Greenwich Village. 
For the commercial theatre the chance of 
achieving this sort of professional status 
has long since been remote; for many of 
the regional theatres it is fading fast. 
Whether Yale or Minnesota will capture 
it remains to be seen. If they do, it may 
well be because they have the strength 
and the daring to work as groups on ex- 
tending themselves, in pursuit of some 
artistic impulse, as far as they can, with- 
out fear of indulging themselves or offend- 
ing their audiences, and then—have the 
perceptive ability to look at what they 
have done and moderate it—not com- 
promise it—with artistic discipline. 


briefly — 


Princess Alexandra has consented to be- 
come Patron of The Central School of 
Speech and Drama and The London 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art. Her 
mother, Princess Marina, was Patron of 
The Central School for 33 years. 


The Birdwatcher, the Feydeau farce, is 
now running at the Yvonne Arnaud, 
Guildford, until April 26. Edward de 
Souza, Rose Hill, Arthur Howard, George 
Howe, Prunella Scales and Ronnie 
Stevens head a cast which is directed by 
Richard Cottrell, who is also the play’s 
translator. The production was originally 
staged by Prospect Productions at Hamp- 
stead in 1966. 


Adam Faith is to join the Alexandra, 
Birmingham, company to play the name 
part in Alfie. The production will open on 
tour in Malvern on June 4, followed by a 
visit to Hull on June 9 before playing in 
Birmingham for a fortnight from June 16. 


Ralph Koltai’s design department at the 
Central School, in collaboration with Hol- 
born College, is presenting Pericles at the 
Jeannetta Cochrane from May 13 to 17. 


Members of the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany, who are now touring Canada with 
Much Ado About Nothing and Doctor 
Faustus, met for the first time members 
of the Stratford National Theatre of 
Canada when they attended a matinee of 
the Canadian company’s production of 
The Alchemist in Ann Arbor earlier this 
month. 


Richard Wordsworth, great-great grandson 
of the poet, opens at the Liverpool Play- 
house on April 21 with his one-man show, 
The Bliss of Solitude, depicting William 
Wordsworth’s life, poetry and circle of 
friends. After Liverpool, Richard Words- 
worth will give performances of this pro- 
gramme at a number of festivals around 
the country before touring Scotland for 
the Arts Council. Plans have also been 
made for him to take it to America for the 
bi-cententary celebrations of Wordsworth’s 
birth in 1970. 
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DAVID HARE WRITES THE SECOND OF P & P’s TWO-PART GUIDE TO THIS YEAR’S ALDWYCH SEASON 


New York / Negro 
Ensemble Company 


May 5 to 17 


The Negro Ensemble Company is my 
hefty tip for proving to be the discovery 
of this season. The company is only two 
years old, but has already built up a 
remarkable reputation for the quality of 
their ensemble work. Their repertory is 
one of the liveliest in New York, and 
will hopefully shame experimental theatre 
in London. 

The company received from the start the 
kind of financial support that is so dis- 
astrously lacking in England. It was set 
up with the help of half a million dollars 
from the Ford foundation and is housed 
in the East Village of New York. There 
are two Negro directors—Douglas Ward 
and Robert Hooks—and one _ white— 
Gerald Krone—but for the rest the com- 
pany is all black. Inevitably this means 
that the company is involved in other 
people’s political arguments, but the com- 
pany’s attitude is not directly political. As 
Krone puts it, ‘We’re in the social bag 
incidentally.’ 

The directors’ attitude is that they are 
in business to provide particular plays for 
a particular audience, in this case a Negro 
one. There is no tradition of Negro 
theatregoing in New York, so that the job 
of the company has been to create a new 
audience entirely. For people unused to 
theatres, conventional subscription book- 
ing was too complex. People used to the 
cinema want to turn up on the night and 
walk in, with a casualness unknown in 


Photograph of Allie Woods in Peter Weiss’ 
Song of the Lusitanian Bogey by Bert Andrews 
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over-booked-up Broadway. Complicated 
repertory schedules were also out: instead 
plays run in five-week chunks, during a 
twenty-five-week season. By advertising on 
New York’s hard-rock radio stations, they 
managed gradually to attract a new kind 
of audience. The proportion of Negroes in 
the hall went up from an early ten per 
cent to sixty-five per cent by the end of 
the first season. 

The policy of the company is to do the 
kind of plays that reflect the lives of the 
Negro. They don’t want to be dogmatic, 
to attack a colour bar, or to preach to 
whites: the aim is to illuminate, not to 
teach. The plays are not addressed to the 
black-white problem, but instead are a 
product of a social atmosphere that in- 
cludes that problem. 

From the start they set about building 
a company with a thoroughness rare in 
America, and even rarer here. They im- 
plemented the often-touted but rarely 
used idea of a training period before they 
opened. They worked in a studio with the 
permanent troupe for three months be- 
fore opening, and simultaneously offered 
lessons to young actors. The first season 
opened with Peter Weiss’ The Lusitanian 
Bogey, which they are presenting as their 
first production in London. Then came 
The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll—an 
unusual choice for a Negro company, but 
one which the directors thought represen- 
ted lives of men outside the mainstream of 
Australian society. The parallels became 
obvious. They changed the names of the 
geographical locations to places in the 
South, and the play fitted. On the other 
hand, they found Wole Soyinka’s Kongi’s 
Harvest a good deal more foreign than 
they had expected. Far from _ feeling 
ethnic connections with the African’s 
work, they found it used as reference 
points tribal customs and loyalties that 
the Negro has long since forgotten in the 
States. 


THE PLAYS 


The second season opened with God is 
a (Guess What?), a shocking title which 
conceals an original play. The story of 
its discovery is gratifying for the ensemble. 
Ray Mclver, the author, is a_school- 
teacher in Atlanta who heard of the work 
of the company and liked the sound of it. 
So he dragged out of the attic a play he 
had started and abandoned in 1941. It 
was one of the 700 new scripts the com- 
pany received last year, and it’s one of 
the two productions they are bringing to 


England. God is a (Guess What?) shows 
two Southern bigots, portrayed by 
Negroes with white painted faces, intent 
on lynching a Negro. The black man 
holds his ground unafraid, insisting in his 
belief that God will come and help him. 
He maintains his faith in the face of con- 
siderable opposition, until finally God 
does come to earth in person. He turns 
out to be grey and Edwardian. This soft- 
shoe-shuffle revue takes a critical attitude 
to the way the Negro has sometimes 
hardly helped his own cause. 

It'll contrast interestingly with the Weiss 
play, which is bound to attract some of 
the Marat-Sade public. In fact, it is more 
reminiscent of later Brook, since like US 
it is shaped round a huge trash heap of 
found objects and miscellaneous junk. 
The show dramatises the recent history of 
Portuguese Angola: through the tin-can 
mouth of the junkheap the authorities 
harangue the peasants. It is, according to 
Krone, ‘a series of dramatic interludes, 
songs, spoken choruses, sometimes just 
music, sometimes listings of facts and 
figures’. About the mechanical figure 
actors move in dance-like patterns, play- 
ing colonisers and colonised alike, build- 
ing the work into what the handout 
optimistically describes as ‘a climactic 
fury of destruction’. Clive Barnes, who is 
no easy raver from his pinnacle at the 
New York Times, called it all ‘a magnetic 
field of dramatic force’. The ensemble has 
had a very lively press: it seems to be 
setting about its business with a thorough- 
ness and vitality that deserves it. 


The Lusitanian Bogey, first performed in 
Stockholm, has not been seen in London 
before. It seems a shocking omission from 
the repertory of contemporary London 
theatre, and it’s no excuse that we are 
likely to see it better done, courtesy of 
the World Theatre Season, than we would 
ever have done otherwise. 


WHAT TO READ 


The McIver play is, of course, not yet 
published in this country, and there is 
no general writing about the company in 
England either. You can, however, read 
Peter Weiss’ previous major work, which 
includes the two plays the RSC have done 
—The Investigation and The Marat/Sade 
—as well as some fiction, Leavetaking and 
Vanishing-Point. All published by Calder 
& Boyars. 
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Athens / Greek Art 
Theatre 


May 19 to 31 


The Greek Art Theatre has often been 
discussed and usually praised in_ these 
columns before. They are easily the best 
known of this year’s five visiting com- 
panies and, incredibly, they are the oldest. 
The Greek Art Theatre was founded in 
1942 and it’s taken part in the World 
Theatre Season three times before. In 
Daubeny’s first trial year the company 
landed a huge amount of publicity for 
their elaborately mounted and extremely 
funny version of Aristophanes’ The Birds. 
They were immediately invited to return 
the following year, 1965, when they played 
The Persians and offered another look at 
The Birds. And in 1967, by a sort of grand 
cumulative process, they came back with 
their two previous successes, the Aristo- 
phanes and the Aeschylus, as well as 
another comedy, The Frogs. 

Karolos Koun founded the company 
originally and has been its much-liked 
figurehead ever since. His is perhaps the 
most genuine ensemble of all the varying 
companies we see in London. The power- 
struggles and power-structures of theatri- 
cal companies are mercifully of little 
interest or appeal to the theatregoer. He 
is more interested in what happens on 
stage. But sometimes, and the Greek Art 
Theatre is a case in point, the way in 
which a company is internally admini- 
stered shows in their work. The integrity 
of Koun, the respect for him and the 
consequent integrity all the way through 
Picture: 


Karolos Koun, founder and director of the 
Greek Art Theatre 


the group, inform a genuinely democratic 
ensemble. 

Koun himself was invited back in 1967 
by the Royal Shakespeare Company to 
direct a fascinating Romeo and Juliet with 
Ian Holm and Estelle Kohler. Cacoyannis’ 
compliment that Koun is ‘the most 
original and creatively consistent man in 
Greek theatre’ may not impress those 
people who know the Greek theatre to be 
such a thin and obstinate beast, but in 
fact Koun represents its most outstanding 
achievements and its distinct excellence. 
In a country where theatre has in the last 
100 years meant comparatively little, 
Koun offers a_ distinctive mythology. 
Ionesco, whose plays have been in the 
company’s repertory, wrote: “‘Koun is an 
intellectual, but he is not a theologian, 
an inquisitor or a re-educator. He never 
uses the play itself for his own obsessions 
and private troubles, presented in the guise 
of objective thought. He concludes 
simply: ‘The Art Theatre productions are 
among the best that I have seen any- 
where.’ 

Koun has made a personal exploration 
of technique, which begins with the work 
of Stanislavsky and Mayerhold. The en- 
semble quality has come to mean that 
the actors earnestly search to release the 
power and meaning of the play, and come 
to feel success in that, and that alone. This 
is what TIonesco means when he talks 
about their ‘sort of sanctity, a spiritual 
purity which the rest of the world has 
lost’. 

The practical balance of sensing both an 
old underlying structure of feeling and a 
contemporary relevance is maintained by 
what Koun has said about his attitude to 
directing Greek drama: ‘We Greeks, as 
direct inheritors of ancient Greek drama, 
have a great advantage in attempting to 
interpret it: we happen to live in the 
same land as the ancients. It is important 
we be careful of foreign stage influences 
and avoid foreign interpretations even if 
they come from countries more theatri- 
cally developed than Greece. Because 
although great passions are universal, the 
expression differs in every instance. To get 
to know our ancient poets, we must first 
get to know the Greece of today very 
intimately. Greece as it is today will help 
us avoid any dead elements that may 
exist in the outward form of ancient 
drama.’ 

Now the company is tryi¢ the difficult 
and unprecedented task of opening two 
world premieres within four days of each 


other at the Aldwych. Most companies 
bring to the season trusty old productions 
that are provenly successful: the Greeks 
are opening two quite untried products. 
It is a great compliment from Koun to the 
prestige of Daubeny’s season, and it would 
be impossible to manage on a practical 
level without the Greeks’ experience at the 
Aldwych. 


THE PLAYS 


The first of the two, Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata, is the best known Greek 
comedy of them all. Aristophanes wrote 
more than forty plays, of which only 
eleven survive, and is generally regarded 
as the greatest comic poet of ancient 
Athens. His plays are a mixture of farce, 
political propaganda, fantasy and violent 
satire. Written during the Peleponese war, 
Lysistrata tells of women giving up sex 
until their husbands will stop fighting. It 
has been much imitated and _ updated. 
(The latest playwright to attempt it is Rolf 
Hochhuth: I await the outcome with 
fascinated dread.) But the play itself 
survives aS economic and carefully pointed 
—one of the great original situations. 


Which is what you might also say about 
Oedipus Rex. Oedipus has survived Freud 
and Tom Lehrer, so can presumably suffer 
no greater mishandling. Mawled about by 
clowns ever since, Sophocles’ original play 
is, in fact, rather different in form and 
content from the garbled myth-version 
that exists in public consciousness. Aris- 
totle’s stern description of it as ‘the most 
perfect Greek tragedy’ should warn com- 
mentators off facile judgments about the 
story of the man who discovers he has 
killed his father and married his own 
mother. It is one of the traditional grave- 
yards of English theatre, which is littered 
with the corpses of austere and highly- 
posed actors who have made fools of 
themselves trying to work within this 
severe convention. Koun is, if anyone, the 
man likely to communicate a method, an 
approach which would link to our own 
traditions. Brook’s recent experiments with 
the Roman, Seneca version have made 
everyone conscious all over again of the 
distance between the English theatre’s 
limited and amazingly specialised skills 
and Greek masterpieces, which seem in- 
creasingly inaccessible. If Koun_ can 
suggest to English directors something of 
the vital clarity needed to make Sophocles 
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WORLD 


live now, even in another language, then 
Daubeny’s season on these grounds alone 
will be justified. 


WHAT TO READ 


fd enguin do perfectly serviceable transla- 
tions of Aristophanes’ plays, and they 
also publish Sophocles’ major tragedies. 
Academic debates about the accuracy of 
translations are the single most arid 
pastime of the teaching profession: trans- 
lations by Green & Latimore in American 
paperback are better than most (available 
at Foyles or Dillons University Book- 
shop). John Jones’ Aristotle and Greek 
Tragedy is the orthodox critical work on 
Sophocles. For Lysistrata, best buy Dud- 
ley Fitts’ translation in Faber & Faber 
softback. Convenient, competent. Prob- 
ably better, but harder to get hold of, 
Douglas Parker’s version in the University 
of Michigan Complete Greek Comedies 
volumes. 


Photo of Anna Magnani and Osvaldo Ruggieri 
in La Lupa taken by Michelangelo Durazzo 
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WHAT 


Italy / Anna Magnani 
Company 
June 2 to 7 


Nothing to tell about the Anna Mag- 
nani Company’s work because it doesn’t 
exist. It’s simply formed whenever the 
occasion demands it to perform La Lupa. 
It opened the production in Florence in 
1965, and since then has played in Milan, 
Rome and Genoa as well as visiting 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland and France. 
Not unusually, England is last on this 
impressive list: without Peter Daubeny 
it’s doubtful if it would be on it at all. 

The production marks Anna Magnani’s 
return to the stage. That’s most of What 
You Need to Know. The occasion of its 
opening in Florence sounds pretty im- 
pressive, the whole audience going wild 
after Magnani’s fifteen-year absence from 
the stage. It was performed at the Maggio 
Musicale which was coincidentally (or 
maybe deliberately) the scene of so many 
extravagant and hugely expensive produc- 
tions just after the war. It was then a 
theatre run on the lines of an opera-house, 
with just three or four exclusive produc- 
tions running for just a few nights each. 
Critics feared Magnani’s return would 
revive the grand occasions of the past, but 
in fact the production turned out far 
better than anyone could have expected. 

It is directed by Franco Zeffirelli. That’s 
the rest of What You Need to Know. I 
can, if you like, rehearse Zeffirelli’s 
credentials, but they’re well enough known 
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to make familiar reading. I’ve been taken 
through his 1961 Old Vic Romeo and 
Juliet line by line by God knows how 
many avid admirers, and listened to im- 
plausible stories of just what went wrong 
with the Gielgud Othello he directed in 
the same year. More _ significantly, 
Zeffirelli was assistant to Visconti on one 
of Magnani’s most famous films Bellis- 
sima in 1953. His attempts to film Shake- 
speare have met with varying success, and 
his most recent English production of 
Much Ado About Nothing for the 
National Theatre seemed to me to elabo- 
rate more than it illuminated. His facility 
for swamping a text with miscellaneous 
campery has given him a controversial 
reputation, and he might, were he run- 
ning true to form, have been expected to 
revel in the nineteenth-century melo- 
drama. Instead, he has tailored it down. 
To understand the temptations, it’s 
worth explaining that the author Verga 
was basically a short-story writer, who 
originally wrote La Lupa as a simple tale 
and intended to adapt it as an opera 
libretto. Instead, he wrote a play, with a 
text close to the libretto but with dialogue 
turned from verse to prose. It was first 
performed in Turin in 1896. Verga is now 
remembered, or rather placed, as _ the 
original author of Cavalleria Rusticana 
on which Mascagni based his opera in 
1890, making his adaptation without the 
author’s permission. Verga became in- 
volved in a long drawn-out law suit over 
the adaptation, which was still going on 
when he died. 

Zeffirelli has rediscovered the work and 
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directed it, mot at all as an _ opera- 
manqué but as realistically as possible. 
The moonlit Sicilian country scene is 
naturalistically designed, and he has tried 
to remove the extreme sentimental trap- 
pings of the character of the she-wolf. 
The story tells of a middle-aged woman 
who falls in love with a young man, who 
rejects her to marry her daughter instead. 
Insanely jealous, she returns and ruins her 
daughter’s household, driving the man to 
lift an axe to kill her as the curtain falls. 
As realistically as possible. 

The play is plainly suitable as a gilt- 
edged star chariot, and Magnani by all 
accounts does magnificantly. She is, I 
suppose, the world’s most accomplished 
emotional actress, here offering a perfor- 
mance that will probably put in the shade 
the whole debate about whether Joan Plow- 
right should have been allowed to ride in 
on an emotional vehicle at the National 
Theatre a few months ago. She’s an actress 
I tend to respect rather than to venerate, 
but she does have an enormous and 
authoritative following. Born in 1908, 
Magnani began her career in night-clubs 
and repertory companies before making 
her first appearance on film in 1934. She’s 
best known in this country for her appear- 
ances in Rossellini’s Open City (1946), 
Renoir’s The Golden Coach (1954) and 
The Rose Tattoo which Tennessee 
Williams wrote specially for her in 1955. 
In fact, he wrote a number of plays with 
her in mind, but she never appeared on 
stage in any of them. 

The Times wrote of her playing in La 
Lupa that ‘hers is a very great perform- 


ance, a deeply tender and moving study 
of a woman who is the victim of her own 
sensuality’. Playing in a lower key, 
Osvaldo Ruggieri is excellent as the boy, 
and the dancers in the company are 
apparently remarkable for looking as if 
they learnt to dance naturally, and not 
in some highly artificial ballet school. 
Verga’s play survives the star treatment 
unusually well. He is finally a difficult 
figure to place in Italian drama, writing 
only a few plays which inadequately 
bridge that odd gap between melodrama 
and the world of Pirandello. Zeffirelli, 
who worked on Visconti’s film of La 
Terra Trema, based on Verga’s novel | 
Malavoglia, seems to have realised that 
Verga does not at all belong to the 
tradition of Italian showmanship initiated 
by the theatre of D’Annunzio. La Terra 
Trema is one of the great films of the 
neo-realist cinema, and it has in it the 
remains of a style of writing that is really 
never continued on the Italian stage, but 
which does deal with an area of Sicilian 
life with unusual realism and sympathy. 


WHAT TO READ 


b ee can, if Verga interests you, read 
some of his stories in translations by D H 
Lawrence. For Lawrence they had a good 
deal of romantic appeal, but the transla- 
tions are what you generously call ‘free’ 
and fairly call ‘wild’. The realism of one 
age soon looks like sentimentality to 
another; the stories don’t have much 
contemporary appeal. La Lupa is not in- 
cluded, here, nor anywhere. 
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QUICK THEATRE GUIDE — NO. 8 
BOOKING | FOOD / DRINKS / TRANSPORT | PROGRAMMES 


CHICHESTER FESTIVAL THEATRE 


BOX OFFICE: 


@] pen daily from 10 am to end of the 
first interval during the season itself. 
During the four weeks prior to the start 
of the season is open from 10 am to 6 pm. 
In my experience always very helpful; but 
there is, of course, a Priority Booking 
Scheme. It works like this: members of 
the Theatre Society (subscription cost is £1 
a year, 10s for students) get first bite at 
the cherry with postal booking for a four- 
week period. There is then a lapse of a 
week before general public booking opens. 
One can then book by post, phone (OCH 
3-86333) or in person. If you want the 
pick of the seats, it’s obviously worth 
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joining the 8,000-strong Theatre Society: 
membership also entitles you to attend 
concerts and, in the long run, it is hoped 
to have club premises in the theatre itself. 
How many seats are there? 1,360 in all. 
They are divided up as follows: 228 at 
32s 6d (centre front); 202 at 27s 6d (side 
front); 160 at 25s (strip running right 
across the theatre), 302 at 21s (to the side 
of the stage); 164 at 16s (the strip behind 
the 25s lot); 176 at 12s 6d; 64 at 10s; and 
64 at 5s. All except the 5s seats are 
reservable. The latter are on sale when the 
box office opens in the morning and I’m 
told there is often a sizeable queue for 
them. 

In the top four price brackets there are 
reductions available to parties of twenty 


or more except for opening nights, Friday 
nights and Saturday nights. The reduction 
is 5s a seat. Students get no special reduc- 
tions except that of cheaper membership 
of the Theatre Society. The box office 
manager tells me, incidentally, that last 
year the theatre played through the season 
to ninety per cent of its capacity and that 
the demand for tickets this year is once 
again very heavy. Performance times: 
evening, 7 pm; matinees, Thursday and 
Saturday at 2 pm. 


BARS: 


MM in Foyer Bar and the Terrace Bar 
are open at 6.30 (half an hour before the 
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performance) but not afterwards. Foyer 
Bar is fairly reliable mainly because it has 
a long frontage and little of that desperate 
pressure for space that you find in most 
West End theatres. Interval drinks can, of 
course, be ordered beforehand. 


COFFEE: 


The Coffee and Tea Bar in the theatre is 
open from 6.15 onwards, but you can’t 
have interval refreshments brought to your 
lap by the usherettes (hooray). There are 
a few odd coffee bars in Chichester itself 
but they’re such a long walk away as to be 
inconvenient. 


LOOS: 


© Be of the distinguishing features of 
Chicester in its early years used to be the 
sight of long queues of ladies, in varying 
degrees of distress, standing pathetically 
outside the obviously incommodious loo. 
I seem to remember one campaigning 
drama critic devoting much of his space 
to this fact. My spies now tell me things 
are a lot easier and the space situation 
has improved enormously. The gents, pre- 
viously adequate, is improved this season. 


PARKING: 


0 x of the pleasures of going to 
Chichester is the almost certain knowledge 
that you will be able to park easily on 
that great strip of tarmac at the side of 
the theatre. There is no charge. And, in 
my experience, there is never any great 
problem in extricating oneself after the 
performance. 


E ach year there’s a big souvenir pro- 
gramme (price 5s) and free cast lists for 
those who just want the basic information. 
Last year’s souvenir contained articles by 
Christopher Fry, Felix Barker, Val Giel- 
gud, J C Trewin, Alan Dent and Alan 
Brien, photos of previous productions and 
valuable information about where to eat 
and stay in Chichester. It offered good 
reading material; and it’s always encour- 
aging to find a programme that tells one 
more about the background to the play 
than about the respective birthplaces of 
the cast and details of their innumerable 
film and television appearances. 


Mach the best of the local pubs is the 
Old Cross in North Street, though it seems 
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to me a bit optimistic to describe it as 
‘250 yards from the theatre’ (I quote from 
the souvenir programme). It’s as well to 
allow a good five minutes between the 
finishing of your drink and your arrival 
in the theatre. The shrewd course is to go 
there for a drink before the performance 
and (if you have the time and the money) 
order your dinner for after the show. The 
Ship Hotel in North Street also boasts 
quite a pleasant bar. 


RESTAURANTS: 


The theatre itself does, of course, have 
a restaurant that opens at 5.30 and that 
stays open after the performance (open at 
12.30 on matinee days). It serves meals of 
Danish smorrebrod and can certainly be 
invaluable if you’ve little time to spare. 
Elsewhere the range is considerable. I 
personally can vouch for the Old Cross 
(restaurant closed Thursday nights) where 
the Chef Patron hails from the Caprice 
and where the Good Food Guide especi- 
ally recommends the duck rouennaise, the 
jugged hare and the skate with black 
butter. You can get a good meal for a 
minimum of £4 for two. But it is as well 
to order before and to try and get to the 
restaurant as quickly as possible. My 
Chichester spies also recommend The 
Woodpecker on the A27 (supper licence 
until 12.30 am); the Armada Barn restau- 
rant at East Wittering (licensed restaurant 
open until 11.30 p.m); the White Horse 
Inn at Chilgrove (on the B2141 six miles 
NW of the theatre); and, if you’re looking 
for somewhere to stay, the Millstream 
Hotel at Old Bosham (no after-theatre 
dinner for the general public, however). 
The stop-press news is that a former chef 
from the Rib Room at the Carlton Tower 
will be operating at the Magnolia Restau- 
rant in St Pancras (the name of a street). 
That sounds vaut le detour. 


TRANSPORT: 


F irst of all trains. Or, to be more accu- 
rate, the train. If you’re coming from 
London, it’s the 4.2 from Victoria arriving 
at Chichester at 5.47. There is a South- 
down bus at the station to take you to 
your destination. Getting back is a prob- 
lem. There used to be a theatre train but 
it was so poorly patronised that the service 
was discontinued. If you are stuck, how- 
ever, there is a 10.20 that gets you to 
Brighton where you can catch the 11.10 
that takes you (very slowly) back to 
London. 

Coaches: there are only two a day from 
Victoria to Chichester. One leaves at 8.30 
am and arrives at 11.40 am; the other 
departs in the evening. Which means that 
if you want to get there and back in an 
evening, a car offers the best bet—if you’re 
coming from London take the A3 to God- 
alming and then the A286 to Midhurst and 
Chichester. 


OTHER POINTS: 


lf you intend to stay in Chichester over- 
night, book a hotel well in advance. On 
one occasion I found myself at the theatre 
with no accommodation reserved and it 
was desperately difficult to find a room. 
I finished up, incidentally, at a pub called 
The Bell in Cocking (on the A286) which 
offers astonishingly good, cheap accom- 
modation. 

The theatre itself, of course, was founded 
in 1962 out of public subscription. Like 
Topsy, the short summer festival has just 
grown and grown and now runs for 
eighteen weeks. As the seasons grow longer 
and visiting companies will be invited 
during the winter, it has had to instal 
central heating and air-conditioning, which 
was carried out during this winter. To help 
finance this, the 1000 Club has_ been 
formed which aims to raise £100 each 
from 1,000 theatregoers. The theatre itself 
is an attractive one, though belatedly one 
wishes it were rather more intimate. For 
all the old arguments about no seat being 
more than a cricket pitch length away 
from the stage, one can still (from the 
back. of the theatre) feel as if one is watch- 
ing the match from the pavilion. 

MICHAEL BILLINGTON 


briefly 


The Suitcase, a play by Stavroj Lillitos 
about Cypriot immigrants, was presented 
by the Greek Arts Theatre Club at the 
Vanbrugh Theatre on April 19. It formed 
part of Cyprus Week in Camden. 


Sandy Wilson’s musical “The Boy Friend’ 
is now on a national tour. The production, 
seen recently at the Comedy, is directed by 
the author. Towns included in the tour 
are Oxford, Southsea, Norwich, Sunder- 
land, Barnsley, Eastbourne, Bradford, 
Cardiff, Brighton and Margate. 


Robert Cartland, who succeeded Michael 
Meacham and Michael Blakemore as 
Artistic Director of the Citizens’, Glasgow, 
last year, is to relinquish the post at the 
end of the current season. 


Brian Friel’s new comedy, “The Mundy 
Scheme’, will have its first performance at 
the Olympia, Dublin, on June 9. 


Adrian Brine, who is P & P’s correspon- 
dent in Amsterdam, has directed a pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House now 
playing at the Palace, Watford. He is an 
associate director of the Dutch National 
Theatre, and spends most of his time in 
Holland. However, following the run of 
his Watford production he goes to Mos- 
cow to play a Russian-speaking part in a 
film about the Battle of Waterloo. 


Jo Manning Wilson, Gretta Gouriet, Keith 
Krausharr and Douglas Hankin took part 
in a programme of verse and music to 
commemorate Shakespeare’s Birthday on 
April 23 at the Fellowship Hall, St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 


The BBC Drama Students’ Prize Competi- 
tion has been won by Deborah Dallas, 
from the Webber-Douglas Academy of 
Dramatic Art, and Geoffry Collins, from 
the Rose Bruford College of Speech and 
Drama. They will be offered a six months’ 
engagement with the BBC Drama Reper- 
tory Company. Judges were Martin Esslin, 
Head of Radio Drama; Raymond Raikes, 
a senior radio drama producer, and, as 
independent judge, Donald McWhinnie. 
BBC Drama Students’ Competitions have 
been held annually since 1953, and former 
competitors have included Vanessa Red- 
grave, Mary Ure, Jeremy Kemp, Mary 
Peach, Martin Jarvis and Gary Bond. 


Impresario Peter Saunders has brought the 
freehold of the Vaudeville Theatre in the 


Strand for an undisclosed sum. The 
theatre has been owned by the Gatti 
family since 1892. 


The Arts Theatre Club has instituted a 
temporary membership, available for the 
day of performance only at a cost of 
2s 6d. This will enable patrons to attend a 
performance in the theatre and use the 
Green Room Lounge. 


The OZ Whitehead One-Act Play Compe- 
tition will be revived this year. Run in 
connection with the Dublin Theatre Festi- 
val, it lapsed last year due to organisa- 
tional reasons. In past years, the competi- 
tion has provided the Dublin Festival 
with three very successful one-act plays 
and at least one new playwright. The prize 
money is now £200, and a provided a 
sufficient standard is achieved, the winning 
play will be staged during this year’s 
Festival. Entries, to the Dublin Festival 
Office, 47 Nassau Street, Dublin 2, must 
be received before June 1. 


Brief Lives, which opened at the Criterion 
on February 25, marked Richard John- 
son’s debut as a theatrical impresario. 
His company, Pageant Entertainments, 
has paid off the show’s production costs 
and is now in profit. 


Summer Spectacular is the name of a 
vaudeville show which will play a six- 
week season at the Victoria Palace from 
July 12. The Black and White Minstrel 
Show ends its long run at the theatre on 
May 24. 


Tom Patterson, founder of the Stratford, 
Ontario, Festival Theatre, has resigned. 
He is forming a Stratford-based theatrical 
producing and consulting firm. 


Tony Richardson’s production of Hamlet 
with Nicol Williamson, now at the Round- 
house, opens at the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theatre on Broadway on May 1. It will 
run until May 31 and then go on tour to 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington. 
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TUITION & SCHOOLS 

THE PROFESSIONAL CHILDREN’S SCHOOL, 
The Old Police Station, Church Road, Teddington. 
An independent full-time prep school for the 
theatre providing academic tuition through ‘O’ 
levels and a full theatrical training for boys and 
girls 5-16 years. Admittance by audition. Classes 
limited to 15. Agency handled by Bonnie Kids— 
experienced children available for work. Telephone 
No: 977-5471. 


PAMELA HUMPHERY, LRAM, LGSM, has 
moved to Bournemouth. Pupils seen in Bourne- 
mouth and London. Many successful entries into 
RADA, LAMDA, Bristol Old Vic School, etc. 
Write: 21 Chessel Avenue, Boscombe, Hants. 
Phone Bournemouth 38326. 


THE ACTORS’ FORUM. London’s Experimental 
Drama School. Ten-week Afternoon and Evening 
courses. Moderate fees. The Secretary, 42 Sand- 
wich House, Sandwich Street, London, WC1. Tele- 
phone 01-387 4969. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

LIFE PHOTOGAPHS, COLOUR SLIDES, 
FILMS. SAE for lists. PP, Starpress, 35 Venice, 
61 Lord Street, Liverpool 2. (Postal service only.) 


FIRST CLASS PHOTOGRAPHS can make all the 
difference to your career. We _ specialise’ in 
Theatrical portraits. Taken at home or in our 
West End studio. Ronald Julian (Photography) 
Ltd. 01-387/0471. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 

SMALL HOUSE IN ENVIABLE POSITION, Old 
Hampstead, overlooking Heath. Garage, small 
garden back and front, 2 reception-rooms, kitchen, 
cloakroom, 3 bedrooms, one dressing-room, bath- 
room, delightful roof-garden. All freehold £26,000 
with Vacant possession. Telephone enquiries to 
455 /4332. 


WANTED 
ANYTHING containing references to ERIC 
Rey Miss Johnson, 62 Cardigan Lane, Leeds 


BOOKS, Review Copies and Secondhand Collec- 
tions on theatre, art, etc, bought. Rialto Books, 
os Regent’s Park Road, London, NWI. 01-586/ 
1897. 


AMATEUR COLLECTOR wishes purchase London 


Theatre programmes, any quantity. Details, price 
to Box No. 1,000P. 


COLLECTOR is anxious to purchase authentic 
Period Costume. Size immaterial. Would be pre- 
pared to exchange. Box No 998. 


WANTED: PHOTOS, RECORDINGS, etc, of 
Juliet Prowse, Anthony Newley and London pro- 
ductions of ‘Sweet Charity’, ‘Stop the World’ 
and ‘Funny Girl’. James Esterly, 6407 Boulevard 
East, West New York, New Jersey, USA 07093. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE. _ 1966-67 
edition; good price paid. Sheridan Morley, 5 
Peckarman’s Wood, London, SE26. 


SERVICES 


MALE, MOBILE SH/TYPIST, experienced PAYE. 
Offers complete secretarial service at hourly rates. 
01-240/3141 (day), 01-348/2699 (after 6.30 pm) or 
Box 997P. 


TELEPHONE MESSAGES TAKEN. Special Show 


Business rates of 6s. a week. Message Minders, 
23 Greek Street, WI1. GER 3108. 


FOR SALE 


BOOKS, magazines, ephemera on the theatre and 
cinema, including scarce items. Current list 6d. 
Cox, 21 Cecil Road, Itchen, Southampton. 


THRILLERS, STORIES AND ARTICLES required 
for American journals. Donald Craig, Holycross, 
Thurles, Ireland. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS No. 1 (Oct ’53) to date. 
182 copies. April ’57 missing. Also World Theatre 
(Unesco’s glossy quarterly) No. 1 (1950) to Vol. 
XVI No. 2 (1957). Offers, Smith, 92a Andover 
Road, Orpington, Kent. 


POSTERS—THEATRE—CINEMA. Colourful deco- 
ration. Send 8d. stamps for listings. J.W., 55 
Bloemfontetin Road, London, W12. 


MALE MOD WIGS—fantastic offer—100 per cent 
human hair for day/night/stage wear—adjustable 
—seen to be believed for 8 gns:—limited stocks 
—send hair sample or write for further informa- 
tion. J.W., 55 Bloemfontein Road, London, W12. 
01-743 9930. 


FOR SALE: 212 copies Play Pictorial Nos 64-329 
(1907-1929), 53 missing, most in excellent con- 
dition. What offers? Write Box No 999P. 


FILM SOUNDTRACKS and original cast show 
albums supplied promptly. Deleted or current 
issues. Order or write for lists to 25 Altior Court, 
Shepherds Hill, London, N6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW YOUTH DRAMA CENTRE. Young and 
vital, 14 to 22—interested in the Arts—Drama, 
Music, Dance, etc? Mon-Fri, 7.30 pm. Magdalen 
College Club, 83 Werrington Street, Euston, NWI. 
EUS 2924. 


POEMS PUBLISHED. SAE tto Ken _ Geering, 
Breakthru Magazine, B/Lindfield, Sussex. 


JEANNETTA COCHRANE THEATRE. Tel 242/ 
7040. Box open 12-2, 4-6. PERICLES. Holborn 
College presentation 13th-17th May, 7.45. 


PERSONAL 


COMPATIBLE companions and correspondents of 
either sex available through unique, discreet and 
world-renowned RPI register. All types, ages, races 
happily served. Partnership subscription 30s _ to 
licensees: ARCADE RECORDING CIRCUIT (WN), 
23 Arcadian Gardens, London, N22. No prejudices, 
hidden fees, embarrassing interviews. 


LONELY? BORED? The only GUARANTEED 
Penfriends/Marriage Organisation. Efficient, com- 
prehensive, International. Married or Single, write 
SAE ELITE, 104 Lower Ford Street, Coventry. 
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AUBERGE D’ARTAGNAN 

{9 Blandford Street, W1 (Tel: 935 1023). French 
restaurant, open until after midnight. Cost about 
35s per head, not including drinks. Allow 15-20 
minutes by bus to Piccadilly. 


ALPINO 

29-30 Leicester Square, WC2 (Tel: 839 2939). An 
Italian restaurant open and fully licensed until 
midnight. A Dolomite-style atmosphere plus live 
music. Cost between £1 and 30s per head, excluding 
drinks. Convenient for all Shaftesbury Avenue area 
theatres. Also has branch at 3 Lower Grosvenor 
Place in Victoria, close to Westminster and Victoria 
Palace theatres. 


ANTONIO’S 

3 Long Acre, WC2 (Tel: 836 7911). You can dance 
until 2.30 am, and eat to the strains of the 
Flamenco dancing provided by the cabaret. How- 
ever, the less energetic are able to dine here from 
6 pm onwards at approximately £2 per head, ex- 
cluding drinks. Nearest undergrounds are Covent 
Garden and Leicester Square. Parking probably 
best in Covent Garden. 


ATHOS KEBAB HOUSE 

54 Queensway, W2 (Tel: 727 6017). Enjoy Greek 
food until midnight (1 am Sundays). Small but 
fully licensed and will cost you under £3 for two. 
Nearest underground: Queensway. Allow 15 
minutes to Piccadilly. 


AU PERE DE NICO 

10 Lincoln Street, SW3 (Tel: 584 4704). From 
Sloane Square, cross into King’s Road, and Lincoln 
Street is the second turning on the right, and you 
have until 11.30 pm to order. Cost about £2 per 
head, excluding drinks. Nearest theatre is the Royal 
Court. Allow 20 minutes to reach the West End 
if you are dining before the show. 


BANGERS 

103 Queensway, W2 (Tel: 727 0855). Here you can 
sample what the world has to offer in the way of 
sausages, although the menu is by no means con- 
fined to the banger. Fully licensed and open from 
6 pm until 1 am. Cost will be in the region of 
25s per head. Bayswater underground is very near, 
and buses 12 and 88 take 10-15 minutes to 
Piccadilly. 


BELVEDERE 

Holland Park, W8. (Tel: 602 1238). Actually in the 
park, and therefore if the weather is good you 
have idyllic surroundings. Cost: just over £4 for 
two. Allow 20 minutes to reach West End. Open to 
11.30 pm on weekdays and 11 pm on Sundays. 


BLUE DOLPHIN 

40 Goodge Street, W1 (Tel: Mus 4874). You can 
enjoy Greek food (charcoal-grilled dishes) for under 
£1 per head. Appropriate national music included. 
Allow 10 minutes to reach West End theates. Last 
orders taken at 11.30 pm. 


after the theatre, 
dinner at... 


Artiste Assoiffe 
122 Kensington Park Road, 
London, W11 


Tel. PAR 4714 
(near Portobello Road) 


Artiste Affame 
243 Old Brompton Road, 
London, SW3 

Tel. FRE 1659 


(near Earls Court) 


CAPRICE 

Arlington Street, St James’s Street, SWI (Tel: 493 
3183). One of the smartest places to eat after the 
theatre. Last orders taken at 11.30 pm. Just off 
Piccadilly, and therefore close to most West End 
theatres. Parking available outside, or in garage 
next door. 


CARAVANSARAI 

38 Kensington High Street, W8 (Tel: Wes 7744). 
Delicacies of the East plus Lebanese Dabka dancers 
to watch while you sample the food. Open until 
2 am. Cost £2 10s per head. Nearest underground: 
Kensington High Street. Approximate 15 minutes 
from Piccadilly. 


CHALET SUISSE 

74 Charlotte Street, Wi (Tel: 580 3626). Cheese 
Fondu a speciality. Cost under 30s per head. Last 
a taken at 11.30. Allow 10 minutes to West 
nd. 


CHEZ SOLANGE 

31 Cranbourn Street, WC2 (Tel: 836 5886). French 
throughout, even if it is next door to Leicester 
Square underground. Open until 1 am. Prices 
approximately £2 10s per head. Convenient for the 
Arts and all theatres in the St Martin’s Lane and 
Charing Cross Road area. Parking best around 
Covent Garden or in large Autohall garage at 
top of St Martin’s Lane. 


CONCA D’ORO 

54 Red Lion Square, WCl1 (Tel: Cha 6964). An 
Italian restaurant convenient for the Aldwych and 
Strand theatres. Also for the Jeannetta Cochrane. 
Open from 5.30 o 11 pm. Cost for two, under £3. 


EDELWEISS 

15 Eccleston Street, SW1 (Tel: 730 6922). Swiss 
dishes, naturally, are the speciality here, with 
cheese fondu at the top of the list. Dinner is served 
from 6.30 to 11.30 pm, and will not cost you more 
than 30s. There are no parking problems after 
6.30. No public transport problems either, with 
Victoria Station just down the road providing the 
underground and a _ starting-point for numerous 
buses. Convenient for the Victoria Palace and 
Wesminster theatres. 


FANNY’S BISTRO 

51 Maddox Street, Wi (Tel: 629 6214). You can 
dance here until 3 am, and you can have a meal 
for under 30s per head. About 10 minutes from 
the Piccadilly area. 


THE FLAMENCO ROOM 

Lyons Corner House, Coventry Street, WI (Tel: 
Ger 1217). Watch Spanish dancing as you dine. 
Two evening shows at 8.30 and 10.30. The charge 
is 25s per head, including a three-course dinner but 
excluding drinks. Right in the centre of theatre- 
land. 


FLANAGANS 

37 St Martin’s Lane, WC2 (Tel: 836 5358). Large, 
attractive Victorian-style restaurant where you can 
join in the community singing. Convenient for most 
West End theatres. Open from 5.30 pm until 12.30 
am. Cost around 30s per head. Nearest car park: 
the Autohall at the top of the road, or try the 
Covent Garden area. 


HOLSTEN BIERKELLER 

34 Brook Street, Wi (Tel: May 2471). Authentic 
German bierkeller atmosphere of alcoved cellars. 
Open until midnight, and cost, including entertain- 
ment, under £1 per head. Allow 10 minutes to 
Piccadilly area. 


THE IVY 

1-5 West Street, WC2 (Tel: 836 4751). Long- 
established and elegant theatre restaurant, noted 
for its French cuisine. Right opposite the St 
Martin’s and Ambassadors Theatres, and very close 
to St Martin’s Lane and Charing Cross Road. 
Open until after midnight, the cost is around £5 
for two. Nearest garage: the Autohall just round 
the corner. 


L’ARTISTE ASSOIFFE 

122 Kensington Park Road, Wil (Tel: Par 4714). 
A delightful restaurant, comfortable and furnished 
with intriguing curiosities of the 19th century. 
French Provincial cooking a speciality. Open until 
after midnight, and a carafe of wine is included 
in the approximate cost of 2 gns per head. Allow 
15 minutes to reach the Piccadilly area. 


L’ARTISTE AFFAME 

243 Old Brompton Road, SW3 (Tel: Fre 1659). 
Many theatre people patronise this restaurant, 
where the atmosphere is congenial and the food is 
good. Run by the same people as the Assoiffé, 
and open until after midnight. Like the Assoiffé, 
your bill for 2 gns will include the cost of a 
carafe of wine. Allow 15 minutes to West End 
theatres. 


LABYRINTH 

100 Westbourne Terrace, W2 (Tel: Amb 1166). 
Away from the centre of theatreland but well 
worth the journey, and you have until 2 am to 
try the specialities available. Cost will be between 
£4 and £5 for two. Suitable for after-theatre diners 
only as service does not begin until 7.30 pm. 
Parking usually available right outside. 


LA POULE AU POT 

231 Ebury Street, SWI (Tel: Slo 7763). French 
Provincial ambiance just off Sloane Square and 
therefore very convenient for the Royal Court 
Theatre. Allow 20 minutes to reach the Piccadilly 
area. Last orders taken at 11.15 pm. Parking no 
eee Cost approximately £3 for two, excluding 
rinks. 


LA TORRE DI PISA 

121 Earls Court Road, SW5 (Tel: 370 4050). You 
can dance and eat at this restaurant until 2 am 
every day except Sundays, when there is no danc- 
ing. The ground floor costs £2 per head but ’below 
stairs’ it is less than 30s. Allow 15 minutes to 
reach Piccadilly by underground from Earls Court 
—by car or taxi about the same. 


LE BOUDOIR 

257 Fulham Road, SW3 (Tel: Fla 9449/6945). 
Opulent Louis Quinze decor provides a romantic 
background. Open until 11.30 pm. Cost for two 
approximately £5. Parking available in the area. 
Allow 20 minutes to Piccadilly by public transport. 


LE COQ AU VIN 

8, Harriet Street, Lowndes Square, SW1 (Tel: 235 
3969). Just off Sloane Street (convenient for the 
Royal Court Theatre) you can eat in attractive and 
subdued surroundings (the restaurant is decorated 
throughout in deep blue). The atmosphere is sym- 
pathetic and friendly and the service very attentive. 
Their speciality, Princes de Crabe Frites, is superb 
and not to be found anywhere else in London, and 
the rest of the menu keeps up this excellent 
standard. Two can. have dinner here for about 
£3 10s (excluding drinks). Open from 7 to 12 pm, 
last orders 11.45 pm. (They are also open for 
lunch from 12 to 2.30 pm on Sundays, when there 
is a special menu at 25s per head.) Convenient 
parking in Lowndes Square, nearest underground: 
Knightsbridge. Allow 15 minutes to the West End. 


L’ECU DE FRANCE “ 
111 Jermyn Street, SW1 (Tel: 930 2837). French 
cuisine off Piccadilly Circus. Convenient to many 
theatres, and open until midnight. Cost for two, 
excluding drinks, will be £4 upwards. Restaurant 
promises to find parking space for defeated 
motorists. 


L’OPERA 

32 Great Queen Street, WC2 (Tel: Hol 9020). You 
can sample French cuisine in an atmosphere of 
Edwardian elegance. Open until 1 am. Approximate 
cost £2 10s per head, excluding drinks. Convenient 
for theatres in the Aldwych and Strand area. For 
the West End, the nearest underground is Holborn. 


LUGGER 

147 Strand, WC2 (Tel: 836 8282). Exotic fish 
dishes are a speciality here, and they will probably 
cost you less than £1. The restaurant is fully 
licensed and dinner is served from 6 to 11 pm. 
In the Fleet Street end of the Strand, so parking 
probably best round the Aldwych, right opposite. 
Close to Aldwych and Temple undergrounds, with 
plenty of buses in the Strand or round the corner 
on Waterloo Bridge. 


MAGGIE JONES’S 

6 Old Court Place, W8 (Tel: Wes 6462). A 
restaurant with farmhouse decor. Open at 6.30; 
last order taken around midnight. Parking no 
problem after 7 pm. Nearest underground: High 
Street, Kensington. Allow 15-20 minutes. to 
Piccadilly. 
MIGNON HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 
2 Queensway, W2 (Tel: Bay 0093). Hungarian 
Goulash a speciality, of course. Open until 1 am, 
and you can eat to the accompaniment of a 
Hungarian Gypsy Band. Cost for two about £3 10s. 
Allow 15-20 minutes to Piccadilly. 


ROBERTO’S NO IV 

4 Greek Street, Wl. (Tel: Ger 8180). This Soho 
restaurant is attractively decorated and not expen- 
sive at 30s per head. Open until midnight, and on 
Friadys and Saturdays you can dance to an Italian 
trio. Close to Shaftesbury Avenue area. 


SHIRREFFS 

15 Great Castle Street, Wi (Tel: 580 1507). The 
place for those who prefer good English food; 
Scotch beef is a speciality. Fully licensed until 
11 pm but open until midnight. Cost under £1 
per head. Great Castle Street is behind Peter 
Robinson’s, and Oxford Circus is the nearest 
underground. Allow 5-10 minutes to Piccadilly. 
Parking available outside after 6.30 pm. 


SHORES 

93-95 Old Brompton Road, SW7 (Tel: 589 7806). 
English, Spanish and sea food a speciality, to the 
accompaniment of two violins every night except 
Sunday. Cost approximately 30s per head. Open 
from 6.30 pm to 3 am. No music before 7.30. 
Nearest underground: South Kensington. Allow 15 
minutes to Piccadilly. 


VILLA DEI CESARI 

135 Grosvenor Road, SW1 (Tel: 828 7453).. Dine 
amdist the splendours of ancient Rome, plus a 
view across the Thames. Dancing to two bands. 
Open until 2.30 am every day except Monday. 
Allow at least £5 for two. On the Embankment 
opposite Dolphin Square, so parking easily avail-. 
able. Allow 15 minutes by road to Piccadilly area. 


MOUNTVIEW THEATRE SCHOOL MOUNTVIEW THEATRE 


Principal: Peter Coxhead England’s most active and exciting non-professional 


TWO-YEAR EVENING & WEEKEND ACTING COURSE theatre staged 45 productions last year in own theatre. 


We welcome experienced Actors—Directors— Designers 
TECHNICAL THEATRE, DESIGN, PLAYWRITING COURSES folate 
echnica tatf — par n 
a oon S aff pa ticularly ex-professionals and 
ex-university drama group members. 
Beginners welcomed 2 hes } 
Excellent training facilities for beginners 
Licensed Bar 


Current season’s plays include THE PHYSICISTS — PRESENT 


also 
TWO YEAR FULL-TIME ACTING COURSE 


ONE YEAR FULL-TIME TECHNICAL COURSE LAUGHTER — A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS — THE CHALK 
GARDEN — LITTLE MALCOLM — THE LION IN WINTER — OH 
Apply NOW for SUMMER and AUTUMN TERMS to Registrar DAD, POOR DAD — BOEING-BOEING — A SEVERED HEAD 


104 CROUCH HILL, LONDON, N.8 Tel. 01-340 5885 


PA INT YOUR THE ROSE BRUFORD 


COLLEGE OF SPEECH 


OWN SCENERY AND DRAMA 


OUR 12 PAGE PRICE LIST Lamorbey Park, Sidcup, Kent 
GIVES DETAILS OF 
Fireproofed Scenic Canvas | Three-Year Diploma Course for Stage and Teaching 


Gauze also Hessian 

Scenic Colours Dyes Diamante 
Glitter Brushes Boards ete. 
We can also make up Back Cloths, etc., as required 


We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying 
Professional Repertory Companies with everything 
required for scenic painting and you may send 
your problems to us with confidence 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LID 


(DEPT. P.P.) 
79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. TEM 3289, 3280 Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 


Recommended by the British Drama League 


ANELLO & MAKERS OF 
HIRE OR THEATRICAL 
DAVIDE Ltd “| Footwear | 


FILM AND THEATRICAL SHOEMAKERS 
WELCOME YOUR ENQUIRIES AT 


96 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
and 30-35 DRURY LANE, W.C.2. < 


TEMple Bar 5019 


a Ki 


FIRST TIME AT THE LONDON COLISEUM 


18 June to 26 July 


LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET 


COPPELIA* 


(Delibes/Saint-Leon/Petipa/Carter/Farmer) 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


(Tchakiovsky/Petipa/Grey/Stevenson/McDowell) 


BOURREE FANTASQUE 


(Chabrier/Balanchine/Farmer) 


ETUDES 


(Riisager/Lander) 


GRADUATION BALL 


(Strauss/Lichine/Benois) 


MEADOW LARK* 


(Haydn/Feld/Farmer) 


NOIR ET BLANC 


(Lalo/Lifar/McDowell) 


PIEGE DE LUMIERE* 


(Damase/Taras/Labisse/Levasseur) 


PRINCE IGOR 


(Borodin/Fokine/Roehrich) 


.LES SYLPHIDES 


(Chopin/Fokine) 
THE UNKNOWN ISLAND* 


(Les Nuits d’Ete—Berloiz/Carter/McDowell) 


THE WITCH BOY 
(Salzedo/Carter/McDowell) 
(“New Production) 7 


CONDUCTORS: David Taylor, Terence Kern 


Guest Conductor: Bryan Balkwill 


Performances Nightly at 7.30 p.m. Matinees Saturdays 2.30 and Wednesdays 2nd and 9th July at 1.30 


PRINCIPAL ARTISTS 


David Adams 
Peter Breuer * 
Alain Dubreul! 
John Gilpin * 

lan Hamilton 
Carmen Mathe 
Margot Miklosy 
Mimi Paul * 

Jean Pierre Alban 


_ Andre Prokovsky 


Galina Samtsova 


_ Helen Starr 


(‘guest artist) 
with 


THE SENIOR ARTISTS AND ARTISTS OF 


LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET AND THE 
LONDON’S FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 


PRICES: Stalls and Circle: 40/- 35/- 28/6 Upper Circle: 20/- 14/- Balcony: 7/6 5/- 


Generous special rates for Parties 


The programme on Monday 23rd June, which will include the British Premiere of “The Unknown 
rotate 3 will be a special Gala performance inaugurating the London’s Festival Ballet Benevo/ent 
Fund. Details will be announced /ater. 


Full Details of programmes and catering facilities available on request 


BOOKING NOW 


BOX OFFICE TELEPHONE: 01-836 3161 


